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INTRODUCTION. 


1\ onVriiiu to IIjc Piiblu* ihc pn'srtiL jiortion oF llin .Asiatic Researches 
ill ii (lisliiuT and separate Forin, and in thus deviating- IVoni tlie mode ol" 
piildieatimi A\liieli tlie Soeiety has liitlieilo adopted, it appears expedient 
to ,stall' brielly the eiri Mmsianees wliieli have led to the present aiTane:e- 
menl, and tlie inotivi'S ]>v wlih h it lias beiai rceoinnieixled. 


Tmvar<ls tlie close oF 1027, several membi'rs of the Asiatic Society, 
w ho Fidl an inleiest-in seientilie empiirie.s, and whe eoncciveil that the 
ordinaiy Aleelings oF the Society were held at intervals too remote, and 
ibr jiurpoMis oF too miseellaneous a natiiri' to be ealeulated to jiroinote 
seientilie in\estigalion, wt'ie induci'd to consider the most elFective means 
to be pursiu'd Foi the special Furtherance oF that object. On rcFerring to 
the .Minutes oFthe Society, it appeared that on the 7th oF September, 

Itlo}{, it Avas resolved, tliat “ a C'ommittee should be Formed to propose 
sui h plans, and carry on such correspondence as might seem best suited 
to jiromote the knowledge oF JNatural History, Philosophy, Medicine, Im¬ 
provements oF the Arts and Sciences, ami whatever is eomprehended in 
the gi'iicral term Pliysics ; ’ and a Committee was Formed accordingly, and 
Meetings were lield, but they had For sometime past been discontinued. 
The Formation oF the (yommitlce was, thereForo, reimlled to tini notice oF 
the Society, and on the 2d oF January, Itbib, it was resolved at a (ieneral 
M<}eting, that the Physical Committee should be considered as in 

1 ) 
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cxi'^tcna-, and for the same piirj)oseff asVdrmcrly, exclusive of iMediciiic, 
forwliicli udistiMcl Institution had already been establisht..!. soiiilion-. 
V, ere, at the sajijc lime passecl, empowering the fomiuittee to elect 
own odicer^, to frame, its own rales, atid to publish ii& proceedings as a 
dislijict porlioii of the Asiatic Itesearches. 


I poM the organi'/.etlon of the ( ommitloe, communications were in- 
eiled fifou various parts of ilineluslan, and the Paj>ers eonserpienliy re¬ 
ceived, are now oli’ered to the public. Tliey arc juiulcd in tju same hmu 
and lyf)C as liu' Asiatic ih s< aichc<. of wbicli (Ik > are an iniogral por¬ 
tion ; Init they an* so far distinct that they m'.’d luo, Im nc; cm urilv incor¬ 
porated with the Literary Truiisaetious ol‘ ‘he ,Sociei\. IVv giving llimi 
a detached and separate. existciK’e, it has bi'cn tlioiiglit tbai tlii'y would 
be more likidy to attract (lie atli iilion of the ri'aihas to w liom iJie\'arc 
eliieilv addrcsscil, or indi\iibials engaged in seimitilie pursuits, than if 
they''’ 1 C associated w ilh mattcfs bicli are more'• •.pecially ;iddre.sscd 
to literary men, or to the general readi r. 


'J'lie subiccts to wliicb llic atti'iilion of tlu' riix.sical C'lass of (he Asia- 

*j V 

lie Socii ly is principally diri'i tcd, are the Zoology, Mi.deorulogy, IMiner- 
alogy, and (icology of Hindustan. To acquire an accurate know ledge of 
facts by observation and <‘.xperini(ut, and to apply those facts to a .-'yatho- 
tical explanation of particular ])bcnom(‘na, is the olijcct of all Hliysical 
science. In those branches to which the jxttention of this class isjiartieu- 
larly directed, facts may be accurately recorded even by the nnscicnlilic 
enquirer; the eouneetioii of these facts and the deducing tlierefroin general 
conclusions, imnst be left to those whose liabits of scientilic eoiiibination 
nml accuracy have qualified tluau for earryingon this last stepin the process 
of induction. It w'as principally w'ith the liope of collecting and recording 
with prceistoii, facts, that this Class has been estublisiicd. Scattered as are 
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ouv countrymen in tin* East, over so largt^ a portion of the surface of tin- 
earth as yet uin vploreil by science, the most common obse rver can hardly 
fail to notice phenomena tbtit may be important for tin* i)iiipose of Physi¬ 
cal Hesearcl); “ observationes fiunt spcctainlo id ([iiod natura perse iiisaru 
sponii' (*xhibet/' liosf ovtc n. i'ew apparently as are the labourers in this 
,a^l tii ld, it seems but little understood how competent those few are to 
inaki^ the most valuable additions to our knowledge. The Physical 
('lass hopes to encoiiiage the S})nit of einpiiry by the ussiuance that the 
labours of the observer vill lie no longer in vain. In order to assi.st 
pt'i'sons nn})rncli'<ed ni (leology, tin; I’bysical (’lass are about to 
rcjiublisb i.)i.*. Ib i'i'oN s iiistnietions for <’olleeting Geological specimens 
•Mith additional directions, wbicb they arc anxious to distribute as 
r\t('nsi\ely as pos>ible to all who have an opportunity of collecting speci- 
mcn'< and forwarding them to the Society.- It is wdth sincere gratification 
that the Mcmbi'vs of this ( lass are enabled to state, that although a year 
and a few months have scarcely elapsed since its rc-eslablishment, 
(•nnimunications have been received, affording ain|)le materials for aconti- 
niialioii of these Transactions, and that they have lost no time in placing a 
second part in the hands of their Ib inters. 


It may l>c necessary to add a fi'w words upon tlie mode adopted in 
the following pages of expressing native names in Roman (*harac*ters, es¬ 
pecially as they are mostly the names of jilaces, which often assume a 
very ditVereiit eharacter in the text or maps of llie present publication, from 
that which they n< ar in the most improved maps of Arrowsmitii or other 
(fcograplurs. The system here adopted is that which is described by 
Sir Wn.MAM J()m>, in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, and 
which has been followed with very few exceptions in all the suhsc'quent 
volumes, as well as in tlie Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
of the Literary Society of Bombay. The orthography of the common maps 
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follows no rule whatever: the greater part of the names have hcen written 
(lo^Mi according to their fancied sound, and without any regard to tlieir ori¬ 
ginal characters, or totlic'ir signilication. They arc consequently in general so 
expressed that, to a native ear, tliey would be unintelligible, and they cease to 
convey what, in their correct form, they very commonly imply, some circum¬ 
stances of interest respecting tlnur history or origin, their topographical 
site, or peculiarities of soil, climate, and natural or manufactured produce. It 
would have be('u as idle as unphilosophieal therefore to have adopted tlio 
foriiis of these names vulgarly expressed, especially in opposition to the 
practice followed by the highest authorities. Their enunciation Mill be 
sutliciently correct by attention to a few simple rules. 


^ Thus - Coiiionaiili should be: pronounced as in Iviii’li.di. 

2.~Thc Vovrel.s as in Italian, the lout; Vowels heitig di'^tinguishtd b> an accent over 
them. 

There !■; one exception to the Italian sound of the Vowels, that of the short which takes the 
.^oupd It 1 as lu adorn, amend, and similar verbs; or as lu America, or that of jr ni Sun, S^c. 
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GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 


By JAMES CALDER, Esq. 


It is singular to observe that, while England is ever ready to engage in 
enterprises to explore the secrets of nature, even in her most inaccessible 
retreats in other quarters of the globe, she should have shewn such 
sii[»ineness and indifterence respecting the Natural History of her eastern 
dominions. 

In the colonial possessions of other nations, the whole field of nature 
has been explored and described by scientific and enlightened travellers; 
whilst, in India, it has been almost entirely neglected, with one splendid 
exception, in which the munificent patronage of the East India Company 
has enabled a distinguished Member of our Society to make magnificent 
discoveries in the vegetable kingdom, May w'e not hope that the same 
patronage may be extended to other departments of Physical Science, and 
that, as Indian Botany has found its Linn^us, wc may yet see the trea¬ 
sures of the Animal and Mineral kingdoms unfolded tons by a IIumuoldt 
and a Cuvier, 


b 
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In the field of Geology, indeed, some steady progress has been made, 
which the superintending care of the lamented Voyskv promised to ripen 
into a rich harvest: fatally, however, for science, this ardent philosophic 
inquirer was a martyr in the cause to which he was devoted. His loss 
can only be duly appreciated by those who are aware of the great local 
knowledge and exjieriencc which he possessed, added to his geqpral scien¬ 
tific acquirements, which so peculiarly qualified him for the task he had 
undertaken. The labors of Dr. Vovsey (wliich, had life been spared to 
him, a short period of time would have matured,) arc not altogether lost. 
Some of his journals arc in the possession of those who know how to 
estimate their value, and who, it is hoped, M ill be enabled to present the 
matter they contain to the public in as perfect a form as the incom¬ 
plete state of the materials will permit. Availing ourselves partly of these 
materials, and of the scanty notices already in print, and the communica¬ 
tions af the few valuable explorers now zealously engaged in scientific 
rescaixli, a few remarks may here be offered, by way of conveying some 
general view of the little M’e can yet pretend to knoiv of the geological 
outlines of the vast field in the centre of which mc are placed. 

Casting our eye over the map of India, we are struck with the grand 
and extensive mountain ranges which form the princijial boundaries. On 
tlie north we have the stupendous chain of the Jlimalai/a, extending 
from the confines of Chim to Cashmir, and the basin of the Oxus; that 
vast accumulation of sublime peaks—the pinnacles of our globe—is so 
extensive, that a plane, resting on elevations of 21,000 feet, may be stretch¬ 
ed in one direction as far as the Hindu Cv/i, for upwards of 1000 miles, 
above which rise loftier summits, increasing in height to nearly 0000 feet 
more. Primitive rocks alone have been found to compose all that has 
yet been explored of the elevated portion of that chain; gneiss being, 
according to Captain Herbert, the predominating rock, along with granite, 

mica-shisl 
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mica-shist, hornblende-shist, chlorite-slate and crystalline lime-stone; on these 
repose clay-slate, and Jlinty-sliUe, and towards the base we find sand-stone 
composing the southern steps of the chain, and forming the N. E. barrier 
of the valley of the Jumna and Ganges, by which, and the diluvial plains 
of Upper Hindostan, this great Zone is separated from the mountain 
ranges of the peninsula. The opposite, on southern boundary of this 
valley, is of the same rock. Advancing to the south, we come to three 
inferior mountain ranges, on Avhich the peninsular table land of India 
may be said to rest, or more properly, to which it owes its peculiar form 
and outline. We may consider these ranges separately, as the western or 
Malabar, the eastern or Coromandel, and the central or Vindkya. 

The principal in elevation, and most remarkable in continuity of 
extent, is the western range, which commences in Candesk, and runs along 
the Malabar coast, within a short distance of the sea, in an unbroken 
chain, to Cape Comorin, excepting where it is interrupted near its 
southern extremity, by the great chasm which opens into the valley of 
Koimbelur. The direction of this range deviates but little from north and 
south, bending a little eastward towards its southern extremity; its eleva¬ 
tion increases as it advances southward, the highest points being probably 
between latitudes 10* and 15® N. where peaks of granite rise to 0000 feet 
and upwards.* The northern extremity of this range is entirely covered 
by part of the extensive overlying trap formation, to be more particularly 
described hereafter; extending, in this quarter, from the sea-shore of the 

northern 


* In Mr. Babington'y paper, in the 5th volume of the Geological Society’s Transactions, the 
height of one peak, Bonatsdn hill, is stated to be 7000 feet above the sea, and in a recent descrip¬ 
tion of the Nilgiri region, by Dr. Smith Young, the peak of Dodapet, situated betiveen 1and 
12° S. Latitude, and 76° and 77° E. Longitude, is said to rise to an elevation of 8700 feet—it is 
to be regretted that wc have no published report of heights, by actual geometrical or barometrical 
measurements, of the principal summiU of the inountain ranges of the peninsula. 
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northern Concan, to a considerable distance eastward above and beyond 
the Ghats, as far perhaps as the river Tumboodra and Nagpore. These 
rocks assume all the various forms of basaltic trap, passing from the 
prismatic and columnar (of which some fine specimens are to be seen 
opposite to Bassin, near Bombay) into the globular, tabular, porphy- 
ritic, and amygdaloidal; the two latter containing an interesting varie¬ 
ty of included minerals peculiar to such rocks. The landscape here 
exhibits all the characteristic features of basaltic countries. The hills 
rising abruptly in perpendicular masses of a tabular form, or in mural 
terraces, piled on each other, like great flights of steps leading to some 
giant’s throne, arc frequently separated by immense ravines—tlie whole 
clothed with luxuriant forests of teak and other trees, producing some of 
the most beautiful and romantic scenery of India. The elevation of this 
part of the range seldom exceeds 3000 feet; but advancing to the south, 
its height gradually increases, and granitic rocks begin to re-appear, rising 
above the surface between 17® and 18® N. Latitude, and from thence, proba¬ 
bly, continuing to form the summits of the chain, with little interruption, 
all the way to Cape Comorin. In nearly the same parallel of latitude, this 
trap formation is observed to terminate also on the sea-coast, a little to 
the north of Fert Victoria, or Bankot, where it is succeeded by the iron- 
clay or laterite,* (a contemporaneous rock associating with trap) which 

from 


* We owe the first notice of this interesting Rock, which may, perhaps, be considered as pe¬ 
culiar to the Geology of this country, to Dr. Francis Buchanan, who gives the following description 
of it in bis travels, vol. 3, p. 440. “ What I have called indurated clay, is not the mineral so called 
“ by Mr. Kirwan, who has not described this of which I am now writing. It seems to be the Argilla 
“ Lapidea of Wallerius 1. 395, and is one of the most valuable materials for building. It is diffused 
“ in immense masses, without any appearance of stratification, and is placed over the granite that 
forms the basis of Malayala. It is full of cavities and pores, and contains a very large quantity of 
iron, in the form of red and yellow ochres. In the maps, while excluded from the air, it is so soft, 
that any iron instrument readily cuts it, and is dug up in square masses with a pick-axe, and imrae- 
“ diately cut into the shape wanted, with a trowel, or large knife. It very soon after becomes as hard 
as brick, and resists the air and water much better than any bricks that I have seen in India. 1 
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from thence extends as the overlying rock, with little interrnption, to the 
extremity of the peninsula, covering the base of the mountains, and the 
whole of the narrow belt of land that separates them from the sea, 
exhibiting a succession of low rounded hills and undulations, and repose 
ing on the primitive rocks, which occasionally protrude above the surface, 
as at Malwan, Calicut, and some other points, where granite, for a short 
space, becomes the surface rock ; from the main land, the kUerite 
passes over into Ceylon, wheie it re-appears, under the name of Kabitk, 
and forms a similar deposit, of some extent, on the shore of that island. 
Passing onwards from the western, or Malabar coast, round the extremity 
of the peninsula, we leave this extensive iron-clay formation, and crossing 
the granitic plains of Travancore, which are strewed with enormous blocks 
of primitive rocks, we arrive at the termination of the chain. Here the 
eastern and western ranges appear united, and, converging to a point with¬ 
in about tw enty miles of Cape Comorin, end abruptly at the AmboU pass 
in a bluft’ peak of granite, probably about 2000 feet high, from the base 
of whiili a low range of similar rocks, forming a natural barrier to the 
kingdom of Travancore, extends southward to the sea. It is to be re¬ 
marked however, that the junction of the two great lateral ranges, (viz. 
the Malabar and Coromandel,) seems to take place at the Nilgherry hills, 
which rising into the loftiest summits of the peninsula, form the southern 

boundary 


have never observed any animal or vegetable exuvia contained in it, but I have heard that suph 
** have been found immersed in its substance. As it is usually ctkt into the form of bricks for buiM- 
ing, in several of the native dialects, it is called the brick-stone (Itica Culla). Where, however, 
“ by the washing away of the soil, part of it has been exposed to tlie air, and has hardened into a 
“ rock, its colour becomes black, and its pores and inequalities give it a kind of resemblance to the 
skin of a person affected with cutaneous disorders; hence, in the Tamul language, it is called Shun 
Cull, or itch-stone. The most proper English name would be Laterite, from Lateritis, the appel- 
lation that may be given to it in Science.” It is observed also on the shores of Sumatra and the 
Straits of Malacca, reposing on granitic rocks, particulwrly at Malacca, where that formation extends 
many miles inland, corresponding, in all respects, with that of the Malabar Coast. 
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boundary of the great tablo*land and the northern barrier of the remark¬ 
able valley of Koimbatur, from the opposite side of which proceeds the 
continuation of the mountain chains in one central range to" the southern 
extremity, as already described. The whole of this western chain, and 
the narrow coast which lines its base, is remarkable for the absence of 
rivers and vallies of denudation, and, consequently, of alluvial plains or 
deposits of any extent. The precipitous sides of the mountains rising in 
some-places, (to the south of Goa,) almost from the sea, are, nevertheless, 
covered in general by forests of the tallest trees and impenetrable jun¬ 
gles, which admit of gaining but a vague and scanty knowledge either 
of their geological features, or the mineral treasures with which they may 
abound. 

The Island of Ceylon presents so much the appearance of having 
once formed part of the Continent of India, and there is such a striking 
similarity in the nature of its principal rocks (which are chiefly primitive,) 
to those of the mainland immediately opposite to it, that some aotice of 
its geological structure should not here be omitted, of which Dr. Davy’s 
valuable work affords the following interesting and scientific description. 

“ In Ceylon, nothing is to be observed of that order of succession of 
rocks that occurs in Saxony and England, and many other parts of 
Europe. Uniformity of formation is the most remarkable feature in the 
geological structure of the Island; the whole of Ceylon, with few excep¬ 
tions, consists of primitive rock unconnected with any other class of rocks, 
exclusive of those of very recent formation. Another remarkable geolo¬ 
gical circumstance is, that though the varieties of primitive rock are ex¬ 
tremely numerous^ almost infinite, yet the species are very few and sel¬ 
dom well defined. 


The 
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The most prerailing species is granite or gneiss^ the more limited 
are quartz rock, hornblende rock, vmA dolomite rock, and a few others wMch 
may be considered under the head of embedded ];aine|‘als. 

“ The varieties of granite and gneiss are innumerable, passing ofte|i 
from one into another, and assuming appearances for which, in small 
masses, it would be difficult to find out appropriate names, depending on 
composition and the proportions of the elements—or addition of new 
ingredients; regular granite is not common, graphic granite still rarer^ it 
occurs at Trincoinalee—neither is sienite common, it occurs in, the Can¬ 
dy an provinces. Well formed gneiss is more abunclant than granite^ it 
frequently consists of white felspar and quartz in a finely crystalyzed 
state, with layers of black witca, containing numerous crystals of light 
coloured garnets. A similar rock is found on the opposite Continent, in 
the mountains at Cotallum^ and affords one amongst other evidences of a 
conformity, if not indentity, in geological character. Both the granite and 
gneiss of Ceylon, are much modified by an excess or deficiency of one or 
other of the ingredients. When quartz abounds in a fine granular state, 
the rock looks like sand-stone. When fdspar or adularia abound, it ac¬ 
quires a new external character. This variety is common, and in some 
places it contains so much of these minerals that it may be called odu/arid, 
or felspar rock. When mica prevails in gneiss^ (which is rare) it acquires 
not only the appearance, but very much the structure of mica state. 

The more limited varieties of primitive rocks, as quartz, hornblende, 
and dolomite rock, seldom occur in the form of mountain masses. The 
rocks of recent formation are lime-stone and sand-stone. The former is con¬ 
fined to the northern shore of the Island, where it appeals jto be still form¬ 
ing in the coral shallows of the adjoining sea. The othor, (sand-stoite) a 
rock of pretty general occurrence along the shore of the Island, which it 

‘ may 
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may be said to surround by an interrupted chain chiefly between high 
and low water mark.” The further detailed description of these rocks 
given by this scientific observer, and his account of the rich variety of 
beautiful minerals abounding in that Island, will be found highly interest¬ 
ing and instructive. 

Proceeding on to the eastern side of the peninsular, and northward, 
along the foot of the mountains, we observe a country diflering very con¬ 
siderably from the Malabar coast in appearance and geological charac¬ 
ter. The plains of the Coromandel coast form rather a broad though 
unequal belt of land between the mountains and the sea, exhibiting the 
alluvial deposits of all the rivers and streams that descend from the 
southern portion of the table land. The mountain chain that forms the 
eastern boundary of the peninsula, begins to diverge eastward where its 
continuity is interrupted by the valley of Koimbatur (already mentioned) 
From thence it breaks into a /succession of parallel ranges, inferior in 
elevation and in unbroken continuity to the western chain; and in the 
further progress northward, after branching off into subordinate hilly 
ranges, occupying a wide tract of unexplored country, and affording vallies 
for the passage of,the great rivers, that drain nearly all the waters of the 
peninsula into the Bay of Bengal, this eastern range may be said to ter¬ 
minate at the same latitude as that of the commencement of the western. 
Granitic rocks, (principally sienitCy) seem to form the basis of the whole 
of these eastern ranges, appearing at most of the accessible summits, 
from Cape Comorin to Hyderabad. Resting on the granite, gneiss, and 
mka-slate, that fdrm the sides and base of the mountains, are sometimes 
seen clay^slate, hornblende-slate, flinty - slate,' chlorite and tah-slate, and 
primitive or crystaline lime-stone, affording, in some places, marbles 
of various colours, as in the district of Tinnivelly, near Cotallum, where 
gram re is observed rising above the surface, in remarkable globular 


or 
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or concentric lamellar concretions, and in apparently stratified masses, 
forming low detached hills, the strata of which dip at an angle of about 
45* ** to the S. W.* Partial deposits, of the overlying rocks exist in this, 
district, and of the black cotton soil, supposed to be produced by the de^ 
composition of trap rocks. In the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, there 
are beds of compact shelly lime-stone, and some remarkable siliceous petri¬ 
factions, chiefly of the tamarind-tree, which have never been well described. 
The bed of the Caveri, or rather the alluyial deposits in the vicinity 6f 
Trichinopoly, produce a variety of gems corresponding to those of Ceylon: 
in general, however, the surface of the level country, as far north as the 
Pmnar river, seems to consist of the debris of granitic rocks, and 
plains of marine sand, probably left by the retreat of the sea, with 
occasional alluvial deposits, and partial beds of iron-clay, and detach¬ 
ed masses of other rocks of the overlying class. In approaching the 
Pennar river, the iron-clay formation expands over a larger surface, and 
clay-slate and sand-stone begin to appear. In the hills behind Nellore^ 
are found specimens of a very rich copper ore, yielding from fifty to sixty 
per cent, of pure metal, according to Dr. Heyne, besides argentiferous 
galena. 

It 


* These appearances, hitherto considered foreign to the nature or aspect of granite roehs in 
other parts of the globe, might be deemed questionable here, did they not coincide with similar 
appearances throughout the peninsula, and remarkably so with those of the Ceylon granUea as thua 
described by Dr. Davy. “ In structure, the granitic varieties most commonly exhibit an appearance 
“ of stratification. It is not easy to decide with certainty whether this appearance is to be attri- 
‘‘ buted to the mass being composed of strata, or of lai^e laminae or layers. 1 must confess I am 
“ more disposed to adopt the latter notion. I have found some great masses of rock decidedly of 
“ this structuremasses almost insulated, quite bare, several hundred feet high, in wliich the 
“ same layer might be observed spreading over the rock, like the coat of an onion and whidt, if 
“ only partially exposed, might be considered a strong instance of stratification;—and, if examined 
“ in different places, on the top and at each side, might be considered an extraordinary instanoi of 

** the dip of the strata in opposite directions. With this hypothesis of the structure of the rocks, 
“ the appearance of stratification in all the granitic varieties may be easily reconciled." 


D 
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It is to the observations of Drs. Heyne and Voysey, that we owe all 
the information we yet possess of the vallies of the Pennapt the Krishna, 
and the Godaveri rivers. This interesting tract of country is not more re¬ 
markable as the ancient source of the most valuable productions of the 
mineral kingdom^ being the repository of theGolconda diamonds;—than 
for the extraordinary geological features which it presents. The Nella 
Malla range of mountains, in which the diamond - breccia is found, is 
described by Dr. Voysey, as exhibiting a geological structure, that can¬ 
not easily be explained by either the Huttonian or Wernerian theories, 
the different rocks being so intermixed with regard to order of posi¬ 
tion, each in its turn being uppermost, that it is difficult to give a 
name to the formation tliat will apply in all places: the clay-slate forma¬ 
tion is the name he has adopted, under which are included clay-slate, every 
variety of slaty limestone, sandstone, breccia, Jlintyslate, hornstone- 
slale and a tufdceous limestone, containing, embedded in it fragments, 
(rounded and angular) of all these rocks—all passing into each other by 
such insensible gradations, as well as by abrupt transitions, as to defy 
arrangement, and render description useless. It is bounded by granite, 
which passes under it, and forms its base, some elevated points, such as 
Naggery Nose, having only their upper third composed of sandstone and 
quartz, while the basis is generally granite or sienite. 

The rocks above enumerated, with beds of compact limestone, resem¬ 
bling lias, of various colours, and the addition of the iron-clay and basaltic 
rocks, occupy extensive portions of the valleys of the Krishna and Goda¬ 
veri, covered in some places by the black trap soil; a sienitic granite how¬ 
ever, composed of hornblende, and sometimes mica, with quartz, felspar, nnd 
garnets, interspersed, forms the basis of the ranges that separate these 
rivers. From Condapilli northward, the granite is often penetrated, and 
apparently heaved up by injected veins or masses of trap and dykes of 

greenstone* 
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greenstone. We hope soon to be enabled to lay before the Society, a de¬ 
tailed description of these formatlQns^ accompanied by sections of the 
strata between Madras and Hyderabad. The waters of the Krishna and 
Godavert expand as they approach the sea, dividing into numeroiM 
branches, and depositing their alluvial contents during inundations over 
the low level tract that separates them: these deposits consist, according 
to Dr. Heyne, of a black earth, r^^ting on indurated marl^ and composed 
partly of the debris of trap rocks, but chiefly of decayed vegetable matter, 
yielded by the extensive forests through which these rivers flow. Here 
may be noticed a characteristic diflerence that marks the alluvial deposits 
of the principal river of the south—the Caveri. This river, flowing in a 
long course through the Mysore country, over an extensive and generally 
barren surface oi granitic rocks, with scarcely any woods or jungle on its 
banks, seems to bring down little or no vegetable alluvium; but a rich 
clay, produced by the felspar^ which predoniinates in the granites of 
the south, intermixed with, decomposed catcaneous conghmeratey render¬ 
ing the plains of Tanjore the most fertile portion of the south of India. 

Passing on to Vizagapatam and GanjatUy granitic rocks, chiefly symite 
and gneiss, predominate, and are occasionally covered by laterite. The 
granite of Vizagapatam assumes a new and singular app^rance, being 
small-grained, and intermixed with amorphous gamers, in rounded grains, 
or specks. This peculiar rock .passes into the Province of Cuttack. 
The only information we possess regarding that interesting district, 
is derived from Mr. Stik]l,ino’s valuable paper in the last volume^ of 
the Asiatic Researches. Rocks of the^runtttc class fonn the basis and 
principal elevations of this district; some of them are. remarkable for 
their resemblance to sand-stoney and abounding in imperfectly fortned 
garnets, disseminated throughout^ with veins of steatite. Here some traces 
of coal have recently been discovered, which is likely to be produc¬ 
tive, and gold is found in the sands of the Mahanadi, brought down 

probably 
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probably from the valley of Sambhalpur. We next trace the laterilet as 
the overlying rock, through .the district of Medinipur, and thence con¬ 
tinuing northward by Bishenpur and Bancora to Birhhumj reposing 
sometimes on sandstone, but more frequently on granite or gneiss. At 
Bancora, the calcareous concretion called Kankar, begins to cover the 
surface of the granitic and sienile rocks, which rise above the surface to 
considerable elevations in that district^ 

Thence we pass on to the great coal field that occupies both sides 
of the river Damoda. The boundaries of this formation have not yet 
been accurately ascertained: to the southward we trace its associating 
rocks (sand‘Stone and shales), to within a few miles of Raghun/Uhpnr, re- 
.posing on granite and sienite —about forty miles north by east; from that 
place we come to the first colliery ever opened in India. The late Mr. 
Jones, an enterprising miner, had the merit of commencing these works 
in 1816 , at a place called Rhni Ganj, on the left bank of the Bamoda. 
Mr. Jones describes this as the N. W. coal district of Bengal: he states 
that he observed the line of bearing for sixty-five miles in one direction, its 
breadth towards Bancora, (on the S. W. side) being not more than eleven 
or twelve mile^ from the river; and he conjectures that the same coal 
formation crossing the valley of the Ganges, near Catwa, unites with that 
of Sylhet and Cachar, which he denominates the N. E. coal district, and 
from which abundant specimens of coal have been produced. An accu¬ 
rate survey of this extensive and valuable deposit seems to be called for, 
by obvious considerations of the most important public advantage. 

The principal rocks that compose this formation are varieties of 
sandstone, slate-clay, and shales, with occasional dykes and veins of trap 
and greenstone; the immediately covering the coal, abounds with 
vegetable impressions, and some animal organic remains; amongst these. 

Dr. 
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Dr. VoYSEY distinguished a ph^toUtkuSt a cakmUet a fyc^^odium, aiid one 
specimen of a gigantic species of pcaella. The passes into shxte-cla^, 
aboYe which succeeds a gritty, micaceous, hrownish-grty, sandstone, here 
and there becoming indurate and slaty —this forms the surface rock all 
over the coal district, rising into low round - topt hills and undulated 
grounds. In the coal pits (three in number,) which have .only yet been 
sunk to a depth of about ninety feet, seven seams of coal have been met 
with, one of which exceeds nine fe^ in thickness: the quality of the coal 
(which is now consumed largely in and about Calcutta,) somewhat resem¬ 
bles the Sunderland coal, but leaves a larger proportion of cinders and 
ashes. ' 

Proceeding northward and westward, from Bancora, and the Da- 
moda river, the road to Benares passes over granitic rocks, of which the 
ranges of hills on the left, and the Whole country, as far as the Sone and 
round by ShirgMH Kiidi Gaya, is probably composed. On approaching the 
Sone river, and crossing the hills behind Sasserdm, sandstone begins to 
appear, and continues to be the surface rock, with probably only one con¬ 
siderable interval, all the way to Agra, forming, as before noticed, the 
southern barrier of the valley of the Ganges and Jumna; that interval oc¬ 
curs in the l^w lands of Bundelkhand,’wh.ete the remarkaMs*isolated hills, 
forming ridges, running S. W. and N. £. are all granitic, the high lands 
being covered with sand-stone. This brings us back to the rocky plains of 
Upper Hindustan, and to the last of the three principal mountain rangfes 
hrst alluded to. The Vindkya ^one, crossing the Continent, from east to 
west, may be said to unite the northern extres^ties of the two great ranges 
already described, which terminate nearly in the same parallel of latitude, 
forming, as it were, the base of the triangle that elevates the table land 
of the peninsula. This great chain, yielding little in classical character 
to the Himalaya, intersects the heart of the country, and is distinctly 

E traceable, 
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traceable, eveu in our very imperfect maps, running about S. 75® W. from 
the point called the Rmngerh hills, towards Guzerat: this range has numer¬ 
ous divisions and a multitude ofnames, almost every district giving a change 
of denomination, but to the eye of a Geologist who considers things on an 
extended scale, there is a parallelism in the disjointed parts, and a general 
connection and dependance on the central range; the substrata prove this 
fact, for in every case they preserve that parallelism. The great surface 
formations of central India and the Delchi-n, are the granitic^ (including 
always gmiss and sienite) the sand-sionc, and the overlying rocks; the latter 
exceeding in their extent those of any other country. The basaltic trap 
formation extends northward all over Mnlwa and S&sar, and eastward 
towards Sohagpur and Anwrakantak thence proceeding southward by 
Nagpur, it sweeps the western confines of Hyderabad, nearly to the 
fifteenth parallel of latitude, and bending to the N. W. connects with the 
sea near Fort Victoria, as already noticed, composing the shores of the 
Concan northward, all the way to the mouth of the Nerhadda, covering an 
area of upwards of 200,000 square miles. It overlies sand'Slone in the dis¬ 
trict of Sagar, and hence may be inferred, that a portion of it at least is 
posterior to sandstone: it possesses the common property of trap rocks in 
general, viz. that of changing the nature of every other rock which comes 
in contact withdt; and in the district of Sugar, it is always associated 
with an earthy limestone, which seems to have undergone great change, 
strongly indicating the agency of heat. According to Captain Franklin, 
the sandstone deposits are very regular both in their deposition and 
geological character, and <cannot well be mistaken; their general pa- 
rallelimn to the horizon, ^d their saliferous nature, appear to him to 
identify them with the new red sandstone of England, whilst the red tnarle, 

and 

* It is expected, thcU the limits of this eastera' deposit of trap will soon be more acurateljr 
determined by Captain Frankli^. 
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and its superincnmbent variegated or. mottled variety, (called by Werner 
bunter-sand-stein,) together with the deposits of Uixs Hme-stme^ place the 
matter almost beyond a doubt. In using the term riew red smd^tone^ hew< 
ever, it must be understood, as it is in England, to comprise all that series 
of beds which intervenes between the lias lime-stone and the coal measures^ 
admitting which, he conceives that the water-falls of Bundelkhand, which 
occur in the lowest steps of the Vindhya range, will afford a series of for¬ 
mations corresponding perfectly with those of England; and to that 
school, therefore, our attention should be directed, in order to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions regarding it. 

On the western side of India it is, as we have seen, covered by over 
lying rocks, as atSagar: it appears, however, hanking the large primitive 
branch which rums to Udaypur, on the side of Guzerat; and to the north 
it sweeps into the desert to an unknown extent. A paper of Mr. Fraser’s, 
in the London Geological Transactions, proves this factj even if we had 
not the more substantial evidence of rock-salt, which is there produced in 

t 

abundance. 

The next of the great surface rocks of central IiMia, is large-grained 
granite, frequently passing into gneiss, generally composed of quartz, flesh- 
coloured felspar, a little brown or black mica wad homhlestde; it varies, how¬ 
ever, in appearance, and also in the proportion of its constituents; but, 
generally speaking, it contains largecrystals of felspar, and is; consequent¬ 
ly, much subject to decomposition; Captain Franulin has specimens 
shewing its unequivocal passage into greenstone, and, in some instances, 
it resembles greenstone pnyrphyry, as in a small water course at the foot of 
the Bairamganj.Ghat, in Bundelkhand: it sometimes also, he observes, 
resembles euphotide, and, in many cases, it would be difficult to decide 
whether it be granite ox sknite; this circumstance renders it desirable that 

it 
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it should receive further examination; it extends all over the southern part 
of the peninsula^ after the ^rap and sandstone disappear, and it lies so 
near the surface that it is constantly protruding through the superior 
strata all over India, all the valleys of denudation bring it to light, and 
the plains of Bundelkhand are entirely composed of it; the veins of quartz 
rock\ with which it is constantly associated, forming, in general, the spine 
of the hills. 

The vallies of denudation are almost the only places where the pri¬ 
mitive stratified rocks can be observed with advantage, and even there it 
is rare to obtain a good section of them; it is not because they do not 
exist in India, as in other countries, it is because they are, for the most 
part, buried beneath a mass of superincumbent trap ; still however, there 
are occasional spots where th'ey are found in situ^ as in the Udaypur 
branch of the primitive chain, the small primitive ramification on the 
verge of the trap near Jabalpur^ and many other places not necessary 
to mention; but the vallies of denudation sometimes exhibit a series, as in 
the bed of the Nertmdda river, at Jieragerh^ 'near Garrahy and it is there 
chiefly that these rocks can be studied advantageously. 

With regard to the rocks of more recent formation than sand-stone^ 
India is peculiarly barren; but this circumstance, above all others, renders 
its geology interesting—^if it be in reality so, whence does such a remark¬ 
able distinction proceed ? the reply may comprehend a solution of tlie 
most important phenomeiia ^ofi^the science. 

The lias formation is as yet known only from Captain Franklin’s 
researches; he has found it in Bundelkhand in situ, reposing on red marie, 
or new red sandstone ; its general geological character appears to cor¬ 
respond with the same foimatioa dn England, and its light-coloured or 

most 



most compact varieties have been found t<> anisiver Msdme us^\ pur{>oses 
of lithography, although none hhs yet been discovieftted equal 'to the twie 
lithographic stone of Europe. Neither oolites not’ ihalk‘ have' ^et l^ek . 
discovered by Captain FranklIn, although he ha^ traversed hot odly the- 
rano'e of hills, at the foot of which the liiis is found. bufth^whole adjoin- 

* O t ♦ • 

ing country, and the absence of these rocks" in the tract that has fallen 
under his examination, forms, in his dpinion, a remarkable p^uliarity. 

This,' therefore, is one of our great objects of research, viz. ' to ascertain 
whether in all other parts of India,* the oo/f*’c and lat^ regular forma¬ 
tions are thus wanting, nor should the concretionary rocks he excluded 
from this enquiry; of these the most remaidcable is that singular calcare¬ 
ous deposit called, in the Bengal provinces, kankar,' and known by other 
names in the south of India. It appears in a vUriefy of fotms and in 
different relative positions in different places." Sometinies' in' nikiults, 
globular cmicrelionss or rolled masses, scattered OVet the surface of * VahCys 
and rocky plains ; at other tin|pi in horizontal beds! and layers, at various 
depths in the alluvial deposits of the rivers and plains of Hindustan. Its 
prevalence is veipy extensive, although less abundant in the southern quar¬ 
ter of the peninsula; neither has it yet been observed on the MalabUr Coast,* 
and in l^engal it appears to be bounded to the eastward the'fjrrtwjfoife 
river. From its peculiar appearance in some places it has been cohsidered 
asca/cb/j;/’,and by some mineralogistvS would, perhaps,'he classedhinder that 
denomination. Common fean&ar, on analysis, is found to'contain the ele¬ 
ments of oolite and chalk. May not this concretionapy formation therefore, 
which seems peculiar Indian he the ruins of what, uiider different circum¬ 
stances, might have become fdj^ular ooftfu; strata? Captain Franklin 

■>':'■■* observe, 

* It Bhould be remarked, that .|J)e (irevailmg LdtsHte of that coalt is characterised by a propor¬ 
tion of Cakareotu matter in its composition. 
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that these irrogala^ hade of which are found following 

every water ooiurse, and forming its hanks, have often the' appearance of 
having been deposited under eireumstances peculiarly unfavourable to 
regularity; and it may be asked, to what agency but that of running and 
turbulent watc^ can such appearances b& satisjfactorily ascribed ? 

The absence of those regular formations which are known to e?eist 
in other countries is, however, a geological question of the first import¬ 
ance that must not be hastily taken up or hypothetically assumed, and 
nothing but reiterated and satisfactory proof of their non-existence ought 
to be considered admissible* A careful discrimination is also necessary, 
so as not to confound with cAoli!;, the numerous steatitic Heiposits which are 
known to exist, and are used in India as substitutes for it; the oolites in¬ 
deed cannot well be mistaken, bec^ause their peculiarity of structure 
readily points them out; but the most important of all distinctions are, 
geological position and association, without attention to which all observa¬ 
tions will necessarily lose much of their value as useful facts. 

With regard to organic remains, (the most interesting of all the 
branches of geological science,) it is to be feared that India is not likely 
to prove a productive field. The coal strata, when public sfyrit and 
enterprise shall excavate them, will, probably., afford other varieties of im¬ 
pressions vegetables and fishes, besides those already mentioned, and 
the lUu Ume-stont may contain sp^imens of the sauri tribe; but hitherto, 
the most striking phqt^nomenon in Indian geology is the almost total 
absence pf organjic remains in the stratified rocks and in the diluvial soil. 
Sharks aqd palates t ate found in the diluvian banks of the Ganges. In 
the limestones and alluvial deposits of Sylltet and Cachar, the interesting 
researches of Mr. ScQTT, have discovered nummuUtes and other shells,' 

which appeared to Dr. Vovsev to be dilavian, or even of modern existence, 

^ y 
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livfe shells of exact resemblance to them being foiiiid^in:,tbe vicinity, 
with the exception of nummulites. Silklhed'WOQd; .^ been > found in itihe 
diluvium of Cahutta and Jebbelpurj but bones of auiiiialo haYeiievetyety 
we believe, been discovered either in diluvium or in stratified rooks. In- 
this branch however, the extensive deposits of fossil bones, recently diai 
covered in Ava, apparently antediluvian, and. perhaps the yet unexplored 
caverns in the Hms~stom strata of Siflhet, €«chor, and Amm, promise a 
field for future successful research. Of the alluvial delta of Bengal, 
the bed of the Omges» and the country to the eastward of it, we are at 
present unable to add anything of importance to the mibrmation. given 
by Hr. ApAftf, Mr. Scott, and Mr. BsifsoK, m their intere^ing conamu-^ 
nications already published, nor do we possess as yet sufficiently con*' 
riected materials for giving even a superficial view of the geological ou9. 
lines of the countries to the north-west, but we may look.to some zealous 
explorers now actively employed, for an early extension of our geological 
knowledge in that direction.* The Bombay liiteKay Society wUl, ?no 
doubt, be able to collect much interesting information from that quwter, 
especially as it is understood tJiat the coal field long since discovered in 
Culch, by the late Captain McMurdo, is , now likely to be worked. 

I have said nothing about the lead mines of Ajmer, nor of dm or« of that 
and other metals that have been discovered and worked* in former times* 
in various parts of India, particularly the extensive and impMtant class 
of iron ores, which abound almost every where, and in greater , variety 
than, perhaps, is to be found in any other country.f . . ^ 

A 'From, 


* Specimens Wd to be from the ProViBce k Caik^ ha^ire been seen by Dr. IIardie, wMcb"^ 
lead him to expect that we shall, inwall probability, discover, in thiU quarter, sopae of the newa.cUuf 
of rocks posterior to the lias, which are in so rwnarkable a degree wanting in other quarters of India. 

f Captain Fbanklik has been engaged in examiping the iron oret of Uie valley of the iVer. 
and Captains Codltbajip a^' Dicksok, iit the districts of Seffor/ani Ajmer, have fiir- 
nislied interesting conununications, mlich will appear in our Kesearches. 
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From the ^bove desultory observations, it would appear, that the 
Geology of India is far Iciss complex, than that of most other countries, 
of the Geology of which any thing is known. It is said* that, in¬ 
stead of twenty different formations, as in England, there are in 
India only four, viz. The granitic, the sandstone and clay-slate, the 
trap, and the dilumal; with their respective subordinate rocks, each, 
of which formations possesses characteristics in common, that strong¬ 
ly mark their cotemporariety. This conclusion, however, requires some 
modification. We have the primary series, both stratified and unstratifi¬ 
ed, in complete succession. We have the transition class—-the carbonifer- 
ous order, and also the secondary class—nor does there appear to be any 
thing anomalous, until we’ ascend in the series to the overlying rocks of 
the trap family; these rocks, as has been shewn in another part of this 
paper, form the most striking feature of our Geology, and as some of 
them at least are proved to be of a later epoch than secondary sandstone, 
it is apparently to the period of their formation (whatever may be their 
origin,) that we must refer the commencement of anomalous appear¬ 
ances. 

K - 

In this view of the Geology of India, therefore, our safest plan will 
be to confine ourselves as much as possible, within simple rules, and to 
such terms of nomenclature as may least embarrass the subject. The best 
writers in the Transactions of the Geological Society of London, seem to 
have very generally adopted the synoptical arrangement, which is given 
in the introduction to Conybeare, and Phillips’s Outlines of the Geology 
of England and Wales ; and it is to be presumed that they have done so 
after due consideration. The English Geologists have certainly shewn, 

< that 
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that they are less inclined to theorise than those of other countries: in¬ 
deed, the series of their rocks is so complete, that they have not needed 
it: their labours have consistetl in the accumulation of facts, and the 
scene of their operations being so confined, compared with the extensive 
field in other countries, they have been able to visit almost every forma¬ 
tion with minute investigation This we have no present hope of being 
able to accomplish in India; but we may, nevertheless, follow their exam¬ 
ple ill the simplicity of our arrangement, and in the precision of our no¬ 
menclature ; and it would seem that our adoption of the synoptical arrange¬ 
ment above mentioned, as far as practicable, by leading to an uniformity 
ill our pursuits, and, what is still more important, to an identification of 
our principal Geological Strata with those of Europe, will preserve us 
from many errors: it will, besides, prove advantageous in rendering our 
descriptions more intelligible to fell persons in £ngla,ud, who may be in¬ 
terested in the Geology of India. 


NOTE. 

The occurrence of basaltic veins, traversing the granitic rocks of Central and 
Soulheru India, is not unfreiiucnt, and has been particularly noticed by Dr. Voysey. 

In travelling from Madras to Mangalore, many years ago, I observed one of those 
veins possessing peculiarities that may render its description somewhat' interesting to the 

Geologist. It occurs in the rocky bed of a small detached branch of the river Caveri _ 

at a spot distant about two miles west from the fort and island of Seringapatam ; here the 
prevailing rock is sienitic granite, which, on the left bank, rises in nearly a perpendi¬ 
cular face to about fifteen or twenty feet above the stream. In this rock, there is a vertical 
dyke, or vein of compact basaltic trap, ten or twelve feet broad, and of uniform thickness 
(its sides being parallel) from top to bottom—a small vein of, black scaly hornblende, about 
two inches in thickness, traverse».the sienitic rock, obliquely, and it is distinctly perceptible 
that this vein has been disrupted by the whyn dyke, for, in the midst of the basaltic vein, there 


are 
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are fragments of the sienitic rock s some of them from one to two feet in diameter, which 
contain portions of the hornblende vein^ so perfect and entire as to indicate the precise spot 
from which they must have come; and it is particularly remarkable, that all these fragments 
appear to have been carried upwards, considerably above the leval of the hornblende vein 
which, with its containing rock, is obviously of anterior origin to the trap vein—a fact 
that is also indicated by the superior induration and partially scorched appearance of the 
sienite along its line of contact with the basalt. 

The following sketch represents the appearances here described 



A—The main rock of the bed and bank of the river, sienitic granite. 

B—The basaltic vein. 

C—-The hornblende vein, 

D—The bed of the river. 

a, b. c. d .—Fragments of the main rock, containing portions of the hornblende vein 
evidently forced upwards. 

e. Other fragments of the main rock, without the hornhlende vein. 


































II. 


ON THE 

GEOLOGY 

OF A PORTION OF 

BUNDELKHAND, BOGHELKHAND, 

AND THE 

DISTRICTS OF SAGAR AND JEBELPUr! 

* 

By. captain JAMES FRANKLIN, 

First Bengal Cavalry^ M> A. S. 


(BEAD FEBRUARY ll, 1828 .) 

Having lately had an opportunity of examining the Geological fea¬ 
tures of a portion of the provinces of Bundelkhand and Boghelkhand, and 
also of the districts of Sugar and Jebelpur^ I have great pleasure in sub¬ 
mitting the result of my observations to the Asiatic Society, and I beg 
to offer to their notice, the linie-stonc |prmation, which is found on the 
summit of the second range of hills, as it appears to correspond with the 
lias lime-sUm of England, and I am not aware, that this formation has 
heretofore been shewn to exist in India. 

The tract of country to be here described, is a portion of the nor¬ 
thern steps of the FiWAya mountains; for, although the ranges of hills 

have 
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have separate names, such as HinMchal, Jiandair, Kynmr, &c. which 
serve for local distinction, yet viewing them as Geological portions, they 
must necessarily merge in the common denomination of that great zone 
of which they arc component parts. 

I conimencet^ny route at Mirzapur, a place of considerable traffic 
on the river Oantres, and ascended the first range of hills at the pass of 
Tara. The tract between these two places is not interesting in a 
Geological point of view, being covered M'ith alluvium, which cither re¬ 
poses upon beds of kankar^ or is intimately intermixed therewith, and 
near the hills, the kankar is found by the excavation of wells, to repose 
on saiid-stone. 

The first range of hills is composed entirely of sandstone, horizon¬ 
tally stratified, consisting of fine grains of quartz, cemented by clay, and 
coloured more or less by the red oxide of iron ; it is o(;casioiially comptict, 
but its general character is rather friable, than compact, and it sometimes 
contains galls of clay : it is also saliferous, as is evident from the plains 
below being saturated with salt, and also from the salt works, on the 
banks of the Tons river; in many parts, it has sufficient cohesion for ar¬ 
chitecture, and is quarried near to the Tara pass for that purpose : con¬ 
necting these circumstances, therefore, and a comparison of it, with 
specimens of the same rock from England—it appeared to me to corres¬ 
pond with the new red sandstone. 

From the crest of the Tara pass, to the foot of the second range of 
liills near Kaltra, the whole tract is a platform, varying only from a per¬ 
fect level, by occasional protrusions of the rock, which form small collines, 
and sometimes hills; this platform increases in elevation towards the south¬ 
west ; in the part where I passed, except immediately on the crest of the hills. 


common 
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common is very prevalent, either intermixed with the alluvium, 

or in beds, as in the channel, and on the banka of the Staiktn nodi at 
Baronda, where it appears ^ be indistinctly stratified^—and cbiiiains 
fragments of sandstone : this part of the range is not rich either in mine* 
rals or metals; but another portion of it, near Pannak, is reiharkid>le for 
containing diamonds, and still further west, are the extensive iron mines 
of Katola. # 

I ascended the second range of hills at the pass of Kattra, and found 
near the top of it a stratum of red and bluish green slaty marh intmwtrao 
tided with sand-stone, in thin laminae, and surmounted at the top by vn* 
viegst.ted saTtdstone; these beds resembled the red'marie of Bngland^ and 
in furtherance of the conjecture that they may be so identified-^! will 
add that salt is manufactured in the village oi Kattra. The slaty nmh 
rested upon massive beds horixontally stratified, resembling, as far as 1 
can judge from description, Dr. MACCuLr.ocB"s-lowest M^and^stoftev 2d Div. 
F. the upper part of which was schistose, containing a little mka and 
tinged slightly green, but the lower part was massive, and coloured by 
the 6row» oo^ide q/* tVon. 

The summit of the second range is a platform,- like the farmer^ vary¬ 
ing only from a perfect level by the same description of umlulatton which 
I have described above; like the fi)rmer also it increases in elevation to¬ 
wards the south-west, and in order to examine its compositien, i visited 
all the water-falls between the jKaflHjjll^aSBV a^ the ITdfts viver. 

The first of these cataracts is near the village of Bihhiii about twelve 
miles west of the pass of Kattra, tht fall of water is three hundi^ and 
ninety-eight feet, and the escarpment is nearly perpendicular, tlie lowest 
bed is a thin stratum of fine argillaceous sandstone Jtmged deeply by 

H the 
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the ted oxide of iron and containing mica disseminated in small particles; 
upon it reposed a bed of siliceous sandstone, tinged green, and inter¬ 
calated'with ’sla^ cUy, or shale, of the same colour; these beds were 
compact and hard, but upon them was a thick stratum of variegated 
sandstone, having an argillaceous cement, which continued to the sur- 
faoei' 


From the cataract of Bilohi, I proceeded to that of Bouti, ten miles 
fVlrther west; this waterfall is exceedingly picturesque, not so much from 
the fall of water, which is four hundred feet, as from the extent of the 
ciiqne; the lowest rock is greenish white arenaceous sandstone, not quite 
80 compact as that of Bilohi, though, perhaps, it may be a continuation 
of the same, and upon it, (commencing at the depth of three hundred feet 
below the surface), is variegated or mottled stratum, then follows a lilac 
red, OF purplish stratum, which becomes more and more light coloured, 
so as to approach'salmon colour, before it reaches the surface. 

The enormous masses of kanhar which have been rolled down by 
torrents into this chasm, are very remarkable; the surrounding fragments 
of sandstone, are all worn, or their edges rounded by the attrition of water; 
but these masses remain lUnadectedt and continue to defy both the force 
of the stream, and the ravages of time. 

, J * j ' It ' f * 

. From JBouti, I proceeded to Keuti, twenty-four miles further west; 
here the fall of water is tw<ghundiic|[^nd seventy-»^two foet, and the depth 
of the escarpment three hundred and twenty feet: the lowest stratum of 
rock is the variegetted or mottled sandstone mentioned above, and upon 
it reposes the lilac red; or purplish stratum^ which last, commencing at 
the depth of two hundred and fifty feet, continues to the surface, varying 
only in consolidation, and becoming lighter in colmir. 


From 
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From Kevii, 1 proceeded to the cataract of C^haiy M#ere the fall of 
water is three hundred and. sixty-two feet ;vhut here is no other rook than 
the lilac red, or purplish stratum^ which varies as. at Boutt'^and Kmttu 
both in colour and consolidation as it approaches the surface;. 

From CluwhaiXd the cataract of the Tmis river> 'is a short distance; 
the volume of water is greater than in the other cataracts, but the fall is 
less, being only two hundred feet, and the rock resembles that of Chachai 
so exactly, that it needs no further description. 4 

These cataracts, thouglt there is nothing ^stupendous about them, 
have still enough of interest tQ jW^omtuead them^ 'fe the/notice. oF travel¬ 
lers, and they have i the .^vantage of being easily approached 7 they are 
sufficiently magnificent tooecasioM a^ slight impression of^we’mingled 
with pleasure, at first sight, and this feeling is perhaps enhanced, 
by coming on the brink of the precipice almost Unawares; they are 
also very picturesque, and deserve the talents and skill of an able artist. 

> 

In a geological point of view, they are more inter^tiUg, for, from 
their composition, it is evident, that;the whole range of hills in which 
they are situated; is a mass of thgy shew^ also, > that there is a 

valley in the subjacent strata in this part, by exhibiting distinctly the 
plane of inclination of the variegated s^atum, which being uppermost at 
Bilohi, central at Boutin lowest at k and' .disappearing below the 

surface at plainly denotes a||t^ 9 ada|jpe#;^ which is; 

perhaps, somewhere about the Wotis river, and this ^ appears ‘ to be the 
thickest part of the fermation;' ^ 

From the cataract of the Tear river, I proceeded via Bir- 

sinhpur, Hat^hi, Sohawely and Nagotmd, to Lohargongj and met with no 

other 
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othe? rock than scmd-stomi sometimes ferruginous, sometimes slaty, and 
sometimes containing wtco, until I arrived at HatM* where it changed 
to argillaceous lias lime-st<me. .. 

At BirsinhpuTy in the bed of the small river which runs near the 
town, is a stratum of red marie or sand^stoncy containing lamin® of calc- 
spar y distinctly interstratified; at Solmwely red marie underlies the limestone 
above-mentioned; ^X jSagoundy in the bed of the Omeron river, its lower 
and central beds are exposed to view, containing fragments of fossil wood, 
also fragments of stems of ferns, and one piece exhibited, what I took 
for an impression of the gryphite shell, which is peculiar to this formation; 
at Marhavy near the tank of the old village, it reposes on red marie, in con¬ 
formable stratification; and at hohargmgy tlie wells of the cantonments 
exhibit its upper or slaty beds, reposing upon smoky grey limestone. 

From Lohargong, I proceeded, vja Mehewa, Ghpsabad, Ilatiahy Nar- 
sinhgerhy and Patteriyay to SUgar, 

* 

The part of the route, was over an alternating succession of lime¬ 
stone lowlands, and sandstone collines, which continued as far as the Kin 
river, the bed nf which is red wiarfe es^d stondstone; afterwards, the same 
alternation occurred toJTotlaA, where the h»it€-«/o»e reposes on red in 
the banks of the Sonar river, as it does also at Narsinkger/iy in a small 
ravine north of the marie is almost entirely green. At 

Pattenpay it eomes rocks, and is thereby changed both 

, in appearance and na^iei those portions which contained most siUxy are 
converted into cherty and it is curious to see specimens, one half of which 
is cherty mid the other half stUl retaining the property of effervescing 
with acids. i , 


The 
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The general aspect of this lime-stme is dull ati^ earthy; its litratifi- 
cation is horizontal, or nearly so, and always conformable to ^ morfe or 
sandstone on which itireposes; its lower beds are thin, and separated by 
argillaceous partings; and some portions of it, particularly the white va. 
riety, are sufficiently compact for Lithographic purposes: the middle beds 
are usually of a dark smoker grey colour, always exhaling a strong argilla¬ 
ceous odour when breathed upon, and sometimes containing fragments of 
petrified wood, and of the stems of ferns, as may be seen ^x Hagound; and 
it is this vaUcty which burns into strong h*me, and has th^ property of hard¬ 
ening under water: the yellow kind is generally compact, usually dendritic, 
and if polished like the Cottam marble, might be used'for "ornamental ^archl- 
tecture; its external surface frequently presents branches and prominences, 
resembling (as Mr. Greenouqh expresses it) the interlacings of ivy, and 
in this state it might be used for rustic architecture. ' - . 


This limestone appears to hethesameas the UaeUtnesmteot Bn^and, 
and the specimens 1 send herewith, shewing its ordinary varieties, will 
enable the Society to judge how far my couclusions are well founded. It 
extends all over the platform of the second range of hills, covering it with 
«thin stratum, the continuity of which is Only interrupted by occasional 
protrusions of the red mar/e or soad-ldfbfte, on which it reposes, and as these 
sandstone collines are generally sterile^ ftbin waint of soil to cover tliem, 
the lias formation becohies an object in agriq^i^O^V^because it occupies 
theMow lands, which retain moistufe, and Yicb soil. 



o^rfying rocks, 


After pacing the town ot P^tlart^df I ca 
which I designate by the general term 'of ^ hillsW the left of 

the road are composed of those rocks, and after ascending the pass of 
Patteririya, I met with no other roc^^ than trap, between it and Sdgar. 


I 
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The upper '^rt of the trap of S&gnr^ like that of Patteriya, is fre¬ 
quently globular; the nuclei of the decaying masses varying in size from 
an egg, to a large bomb-shell; and their decomposing concentric lamelhe. 
being generally very thin, and often very numerous ; the best specimens 
are too heavy to send, but that which accompanies this paper, will per¬ 
haps serve to explain my description. , ' 

Under the stratum of globular trap which usually occupies the 
highest part, is a bed of indurated tvackeHy or ainorphou^/rop, of a 
rusty brown colour; sometimes scorifonu, or of a small cavernous 
structure, and sometimes columnar; but this last form 1 have only observ¬ 
ed in the beds of streams, or on the builders of the formation; under the 
amorphous trap is a stratum of limestone, white as chalk, which is observ¬ 
able at Sugar, and in the hills near Pattariya. 

I have teimed this white rock earthy limestone, because I know not 

* 

yrhat other name to give it ; its principal component is carbonate of lime, 
and r\jext to that is alnmine; it also contains silex, and when it abounds, the 
rock is converted into chert: felspar does not seem to be abundant, and 
though the rock occasionally assumes the texture of indurated clay, an 
sometimes, though very rarely, the hardness of clinkstone, yet, generally 
speaking, it appears as if partially calcined, and when the /mjawith which 
it is associated rep os j|fe^j|^-^<o«e, as is the case ih the district of S&gar, 
it contains imbedded in it;, the accompanying sjil^i- 

mens exhibit its ill8|™c®pPyTOahges above the surface; but several wells 
have been dug at its changes below the surfac^are shewn in 

a second series, senflii^e^ith, one of which appears to be almost pure 
alumine; a thin jaspery stratum sometimes inteivenes between the wacken 
and .the limestone. 


Below 
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Below the lirm-siont at S^gar^ is a stratum of amygdaloid^ containing 
calc-spar, and a few which resembles the toad-stone ot England ; it 

there reposes on sandstone, but I have not met with it in situ in any other 
part except some indistinct vestiges near Jysiuhnagar, nor can I state, 
upon any authority, that the position here described, is applicable else¬ 
where. 

From Saugor, I proceeded southward,. via Jysinhanagar to Tendu- 
kairn, and^et with no other rock than trap (with abundance o£chalce¬ 
dony, semiopal, mealy zeolite, cacholong,, agates, jaspers, oixd.. heliotrope 
strewed upon it,) until I descended the raiyige of hl^s wMch foTms the 
northern barrier of the valley of the Nennada river. 

This great valley is favourable for^ throwing light on the primitive 
rocks of the central chain, where the force of rccedidg water appears \o 
liave swept away the upper, and exposed to view the lower and older 
strata; many inferences may hereafter be drawn from a careful examina¬ 
tion of this valley, but it would be premature to hazard any conjecture at 
present. I will, therefore, only observe, tliat the whole mass of overlying 
‘rocks which I have jftst passed, reposes on red marie, or sand-stone, as is 
apparent in the bed of the Samna river, about one mile north-east of Ten- 
dukaira, and'all along the foot of the hills in that direction. 

Its associttte, the earthy lime-stone, her^j||pp|jj^^p||ipk,which general 
ly appears half calcined; but its propertytllili! ^ if| y^ c^j|[ with acids is not 
destroyed, except in a few instances where highly indurat-^ 

ed; it fuses readily with a moderate heat, aii^^operhtes as a flux when 
mixed with clay; and in this part, it almost always contains fragments of 
which are more or less^cbanged by its contact. 


After 
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After descending the hills, and advancing about three miles into the 
valley, a new field opens ; the older roeks are laid bare and exposed to 
view, dnd instead of horizontal stratification, they become highly-inclined, 
sometimes perpendicular, and altogether unconformable to those which 
I have just passed; I shall not here ifiention the iron mines of Tendukaira, 
because a satisfactory account of them would srjrell this paper too much; 

but I will observe one circumstance which may, perhaps, be acceptable to 

* 

travellers—the conical hill, situated about one mile and a half westward of 
Vendukaira, is an isolation of trap, and its summit was once crowned with a 
cluster of basaltic columns of a greyish green colour; but some violent elFort 
of nature, such as an earthquake, has dislocated them, and they now, even 
in their ruins, present an object worthy of the notice of a traveller. 


From Tendukaira, I made a detour to Garha Kota, to meet the Agent 
of the Governor General, and my route thither enabled me to lay down 
the eastern boundary of the trap formation; a reference to the map, there¬ 
fore, will best explain the result of this part of my route. I always found 
the trap in association with earthy limestone, and the whole series repos¬ 
ing upon red mark, or sandstone* 


From Garha Kota, I returned to Great Deori, and proceeded across 
the Bandair hills to Jebelpur. 


After quittin^^^||||||^P|l^|^k was trap for abdut three miles, and 
then commenced of the Bandair hills, which continued 

uninterrupted, the eastern escarpment of those hills, 

which again brougffi the valley of the Nermada riveai 


The sandstone of the Bandair liills^ is mottled (red, speckled with 
white spots or streaks), its stratification is horizontal as far as the eye 


can 
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can judge, and it appears to correspond with the hunUr sand-stein of Wer¬ 
ner, and, consequently, with the new red of England; the same 

hills are composed of the same sand-stone, opposite to Nagound, Lohar- 
gaon, Tigra, and Ghysabad, and there can be no doubt that the whole is 
a mass of the same kind of sand-stone, varying, perhaps, in appearance, 
but not in character; and it would be interesting to examine whether 
there are any traces of an oolitic formation on their summits. 

After proceeding about three miles into the valley, I came upon the 
ridge of the Kymur range of hills, which here begins to break, and soon 
disappears below the surface; in this part it is composed of silicious grit- 
stone, which evidently passes under the sandstone of the Sandair hills, 
but to the south-west of this point, near Hirapur, the rock becomes more 
compact, and still further west, opposite* Giigri, it is intermixed with 
schistose limestone, which contains vnica, and, perhaps, green talc. 

Between this range and Jehelpur, is a broad valley, covered by a 
thick stratum of allavium, which required much more minute investiga¬ 
tion than my hurried route enabled me to bestow. 

The town of Jehelpur is situated at the foot of a range of granite hills, 
which, perhaps, might be termed syenitic granite, as its composition is flesh- 
coloured felspar, smoky quartz, a little black mica, and much horn-blende, 
I have traced it for thirty miles, in which space it dips below, and rises 
above the surface several times, and therejtbe rpek b^omes well defined 
granite, and is particularized by its tendei^jr exhij^ logging-stones: it 
is much subject to decomposition, from the quantity of felspar it contains. 

Every formation subordinate to granite is to be found in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. Gneiss, containing hornblmde, and partially decompos>ed, so 


V 
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as to acquire a Hgniform appearance, is in the bed of the Nennmla river, 
at Tihvara Ghat; Mira-schist is at Ramnagar, and all along the low range 
of lulls, \^hich runs from thence towards Lamaita. Hornblende-sc hist 
is in the hills, between the villages of Bhoumt and Pareri; lalaose, and 
orgilldceous-schists in the hills between Bhowra and Maroud, and in the 
bed of the river between Lamaita and Beragarh, a series of strata are 
laidbare, exhibiting^ricm at one extremity, and from it, a regular gradation 
of micaceous and argillaceous-schists, to schistose limestone, quartz-rock, 
and the beautiful snow-white dolomite, which is described in the following 
paragraph, 1 cannot here omit to recommend to any traveller, desirous 
of observing these strata, to walk along tlic edge of tlui river from 
Lamaita, to the water-fall of Beragarh, from whence he may outlier pro¬ 
ceed in a canoe, through a narrow channel, excavated by the torrent, ami 
enjoy a spectacle, far exceeding any description 1 can give of it, or he 
may return by the ruins of Tripurapuri, which are near the village of 
Teor, and examine the remains of the ancient capital of (iarha iSlandeJa, 

The Dolomite is near the water fall; it has been called murincite and 
alabaster'hoih of which it resembles ; but from its geologio^al o'onnections, 
as well as its composition, it is evidently a dolomite, and its most refrac¬ 
tory portions, if pulverized, will effervesce, with oliluteol nitric, or muriatic 
acid; a few miles further west, it effervesces freely, and is friable, almost 
crumbling between the fingers, and contains crystals of Tremolithe; but 
at Beragarh, being intimately associated with quartz-rocki it confains 
more or less siUx, and the snow-white variety, which rescinbles alabaster, 
seems to be an aggregate oi dalpmite and pure quartz: this variety scarce¬ 
ly effervesces without being pulverized, but it takes a, fine polish, and 
is quarried for various purposes, such as slabs for floors, or tables, and it 
might well be used for ornamental architecture, or even for statuary : it 
is traversed, in many parts, by veins of chlorite schist. 


From 
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From Jebelpur^ I returned to Tendukaira, by another route along the 
metalliferous range of hills, which it was my business to examine; but 
I refrain from giving any account of its mines, for the same reason w'hich 
J have allcdged in my account of Teiidukaira. 1 must also defer sending 
a map of this portion, which 1 have constructed on a larger scale, in or¬ 
der to shew the position of the mines, until a future opportunity; in the 
mean time, I may observe, that a part of the southern barrier of the val¬ 
ley of the Nermada river (like the northern, opposite to Tendukaira, Sir- 
moiv, Ike.) is composed of trap rocks, the contour of which I have laid 
down to the extent of eighty miles, and X trust, that a future opportuni¬ 
ty will enable me to complete the whole. 

The result of my inquiries respecting this eastern deposite of over- 
lying rocks, is, that it extends southward, as far as Chaparah, or 
Seoul., and thence eastward, towards Mandela^ Amerakantak., and Sohagpur; 
but whether it unites with the great central mass, I could not learn; 
it is somewhat harder than the trap of Sugar, but does not essen¬ 
tially ditfer from it in character, as the accompanying specimens Mill 
shew; but it dilfers greatly in its substratum, which is here granite or 
gneiss. 

In tlie re-entering angles of the trap hills, the occasional re-appear¬ 
ance of the primitive range may be traced, and in a cluster of vsuch hills, 
about one mile south of liograi, the roc.k is composed of mica, quartz, 
compact felspar,'Awd chlorite, intimately intermixed in fine grains, and 
somewhat friable; in the same hills also, is a conglomerate of the 
same formation, containing quartz - pebbles, much rounded, and worn 
by the attrition of water, but no fragments of greenstone or basalt, 
although the hills in question are nearly surrounded by rocks of the trap 
family. • 


After 
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After passing JBograi the valley expands, and is covered by thick 
alluvium, through which the dolomite occasionally crops out for a short 
distance ; but with that exception, no rocks appeared above the surface, 
until I arrived at Kshirarpani, where the hills are composed of stratified 
quartz rock, sometimes granular, but more frequently compact, and con¬ 
taining felspar, the strata are highly inclined, and sometimes perpen¬ 
dicular, and as there is no other kind of rock, between Kshiraipani and 
Teudukaira, except the isolated sandstone hill of Amjero: this brings 
me back to the sandstone and trap formation of the Sugar district. 

To this catalogue may be added a very curious calcareous conglome¬ 
rate, which is found in the beds of most rivers, whose sources, or whose 
channels are in trap countries ; I have observed it in the bed of the Sonar 
river, north of Reili, and in other places; it occurs also plentifully in 
the Nermada river in various parts; but the largest mass I have seen of it, 
is near the Jansi Ghat. 

It is composed of rounded fragments of wacken, basalt, sandstone, 
quartz, and occasionally of other rocks, varying from the size of a pea, to 
that of an ordinary grain of sand, cemented by calcareous matter, and 
when the particles are fine, the rock in some respects resembles calcareous 
sand-stone, and has sufficient cohesion for architectural purposes; its stra 
tihcation is always horizontal, the coarse parts being lowest, and it re¬ 
poses on the subjacent stratum, be the rock what it may, for it is evi¬ 
dently the latest formation ; thus at Beragarh it may be seen in the high 
banks of the river, reposing upon the primitive strata, and itself covered 
only by alluvium to the depth of thirty feet. 

1 have not met with a description of this rock by any author, and yet 
it cannot be considered strictly local, for it is evidently a conglomerate, 

formed 
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formed from the detiitus of sand-stane, and overlying rocks, which appear 
to be its chief constituents, and, consequently, must be of considerable 
extent in this country. * 

Having thus given a description of my route, and a brief compeuf 
dium of my observations as they were made on the spot, I will now ven- 
ture a few general remarks on the conclusions I have drawn from them, 
and should I inadvertently lean to either side of a disputable <fuestion, 
1 intreat that it may not be attributed to design : I am not learned enough 
in the science to become an advocate for*any party : a few lessons when 
in England, and the great volume of nature have been my chief guide, 
and to record facts, to lay down strata correctly, though not minutely 
on a map, to extract that which is usef^ul or profitable in the science, 
is all I aim at, and the train of investigation which this requires, imper- 
ceptibly leads to an acquaintance with books, which gifes facility of dis¬ 
crimination and description, even though the depth of the science may be 
wanting. ■»* 


The late Dr. Voysey observed, “ that he had reason to believe, 
partly from personal observation, and partly from specimens obtain¬ 
ed from other sources, that the basis of the whole peninsula of India 
is granite: he had traced it along the coast of Corormndely lying under 
iron-clay ; also in the bed of the Godaveri river, from Rajamafiendri to 
Nandairy and he had specimens from the base of the Sit&baldi hills 
of Nagpur, from Travankurf ySunevellij Sed^, ai(||d JSellari;” to this 
may be added Mr. Stirling’s account in his memoir on Cuttack, 
where he says, “ the granite, where my specimens were principally 
collected, appears to burst through an immense bed of laterite (iron-clay,) 
rising abruptly at a considerable angle.” These are recorded facts on 
the southern side of the central chain, and on the northern side,* it may 
' L be 
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be observed, that the plains of Bunifilhhandt attest that j^tottVeis there the 
basis rock. 

i * 

Though I am convinced that gramte is very near the surface, in many 
pai^of the tract which has fallen under my observation, yet it is evi¬ 
dent, that there is a series of primary stratified rocks, intervening be^ 

f 4 

tween it and the secondary formations, as in other parts of the world, 
though Acre is reason to think tliat they are often wanting; the flanks 
of primitive ranges of hills almost always exhibit a series of tlicse 
rocks, and as an ^stance, I refer to that which is laid bare in the 
bed of the river, betw«ien Lamaila and Beragarh, these strata 

are not intermixed, they present a series of beds from gimss upwards, 
each in its place, graduating one into another imperceptibly, and all 
preserving the same dip, direction) and parallelism, without any tendency 
to derange each other, and they are found on the spot, where the river in¬ 
tersects the primitive range of Jehelpur. 

In this part of India, however, the primary formations are so exten¬ 
sively covered by secondary and overlying rocks, that vallies of denuda¬ 
tion alone expose them to view; and under that impression I observed in a 
fonher paragraph, that many inferences may hereafter be drawn from a 
careful examination of the valley of the Nermada river, and I may also add, 
from a careful examination of all great vallies of denudation, which, like 
that of the Nermada river, exhibit a view of the primary strata, by removing 

, the superincumbent Ms updei which they were buHed. 

,# 

The sand^stom formation is the next which attracts notice; its thick¬ 
ness is, of course, variable, it is four hundred and twenty feet, at the Boutt 
cataract; and from the compactness of the rock, at the bottom of that 
water-fall, I am disposed to think that it does not extend far below; there 
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• « 

can be no doubt, ho^flver, that it, ia thiolter near the.C/wfeiint, and, Toiw • 
cascades, and the ^a»d«*>JiiUs must be still more so.; it appears to cop- 
prize most of the varieties of Dr, M^ceuLLocn’s synopses of lowest and 
some of his superior sund-stoms, whilst the general parallelism of ita stra¬ 
tification to the horizon, and its saliferous nature,.weU enough identify 
with the new red sandstone of En^and, which' comprises all diose beds 
that lie between lifts Um-stme and the coal measures. 

The lias lime-stone formation is exceedingly curious, for, whilst in other 

countries it forms mountainous tracts, and occupps ^tensive portions of 

the earth’s surface, it is lyere a mere p||^tering over the -surface of red 

mark QV sand-slone, and l^ottld dpubt whether it ever attaps thethick.- 

ness of a hundred feet. I haye not met, with it in any other place than on 

« 

the summit of the second orange of hills, and it may there be seen in 
the low lands, and in the beds of small rivulets, biltp the large rivers 
it appears to have been swept away, as theif ^^annels are worn doam to 
the subjacent sand-Stone, and perhaps, in some cases, to the primitive 
strata. 

* 

Tlje overlying rocks of .the S^ligav district appear to be the, trap 
of Werncr ; they pe not only the most extensive, but, oonsidered as 
geologwal pliMBMmem; they are the most important in that district, and, 
perhaps, in India^ The prevalenc^of opinion regarding their origin is 
now, indeed, inclining to a modified volcanic theory, and as their extent is 
truly astonishing, 1 feel persuaded, when their ccoip^t outline shall have 
been ascertained, that the representatioD alone ww be correspondently 
striking. As far as my observations have extended, 1 have never been 
able to reconcile my ideas of it, to Wernerian theory alone; I have 
seen it meandering round isolations of sandstone^ and resting against 
them in a manner which could not, have occurred, had its origin been 

such 
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f such as is described in that theory, without covering the sandstone also. 
tts known effects on other rocks, w'hich come in contact with it, are also 
striking circumstances; but as India possesses advantages over all other 
countries in the investigation of this subject, it would be premature in¬ 
deed to draw inferences before we are in possession of the facts, which 
alone will enable us to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. The thickness 
of this formation we have it not in our power to obtain, as it is con¬ 
stantly variable ; in the centre of India, it occupies the summits of the 
highest mountains, and at Bonthay^ it descends to the level of the sea; 
it reposes indiscriminately upon every rock, from granite upwards, and it 
is quite impossible to fix on any ji|,average : it is useful, however, to find 
out the rock,on which it reposes, audits inferiot level in the tract under 
examination; thus, for instance, at Sdgavy it reposes on sandstoncy and 
its inferior line, in that district, is about 1350 feet above the sea, and as 
this is also the superior limit of Uasy it follows, that the trap of Sugar is 
unequivocally posterior to sandstoney and may be either jnst previous 
to, or contemporaneous with, or posterior to Hasy the latter of which, I 
apprehend, will be found to be the case. 

• 

There are two kinds of basaltic rocks in the district of JeJ}elpur, 
which are clearly distinct formations; the oldest variety is that which 
penetrates the graywaeke stratum in the bed of the Nermada swoty near 
the village of Lamaita, This stratum,p^thougli not above .fifty yards thick, 
is intersected by innumerable green-stone veins and noduhsy always run¬ 
ning in the direction jf the strata, and as they do not occur in any of 
the adjoining formations, they must, I presume, be at least as old as 
that rock ; the other basalt is an overlying rock, like that of Sdgavy but 
it reposes on or instead of and appears to con¬ 

tain a greater proportion of augite. 


The 
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The calcareous conglomerate must be classed, in point of time, at 
least with the tufas, and other calcareous formations, such as common 
kankar, so prevalent in India: it is generally admitted, that these sub¬ 
stances have been deposited from water, in rapid motion, holding the 
matter in solution, and under circumstances unfavourable both to crystal- 
ization and regular deposition, and it has sometimes occurred to me, 
that the matter of which they are composed, may, in other countries, 
under more favourable circumstances, have been deposited in regular beds 
and strata, such us the oolitic formation of England; and I am the more 
inclined to think so, from finding the lias stratum so thin; also from its 
upper slaty beds being in general wanting; and further, from not having 
hitherto discovered any traces of a regular oolitic, or any later regular 
formation. 

The groat extent of trap rocks, being nearly equal to a third of the 
area of the country^ and the absence of all regular formations posterior 
to lias, if future research should prove it to be the case, are undoubtedly 
remarkable features in the geology of India; and I cannot help thinking 
that they may, hereafter, be the means of explaining some of the most 
important phoenomcna in the science, provided the facts of the case are 
well and justly ascertained. 


M 


Barometrical 
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Barometrical observations made on the route from Mirzapur to 

Sugar, and thence to Tendnkaira, and Jebelpur, with heights a]) 0 vc the 

sea deduced tlicrefroin, together with the Latitudes and Longitudes of 

1 

the respective places. 


Datk. 


1’lack. 

Bar. 

Tuer. 

Height. 

Latitude 

North. 

Lonc.ituoe 

East. 

1B2G 








0 

/ 

tf 

0 

/ 

U 

No\cmbtr. 

21 

Lalganj, .... 

29 

56 

69 

004 

feet 

21 

1 

25 

82 

18 

25 


23 







24 

67 

20 

82 

14 

00 


26 

Kattra,.... 

29 

57 

70 

520 

feet 

24 

53 

20 

82 

6 

30 


27 

Hanmanna, . 

28 

79 

68 

1219 

» 

24 

46 

15 

82 

4 

15 


2H 

Bilohi fall, .. 

28 

89 

68 

1128 


24 

48 

45 

81 

67 

IS 


29 

Boiiti fall,.. 

29 

04 

71 

1000 

t1 

24 

46 

40 

81 

49 

20 


30 

Gcrh,. 

29 

00 

71 

1036 

V 

24 

49 

15 

81 

39 

50 

JDcceuiber 1 

2 { 

Kpiitifall,.. 

29 

12 

70 

923 


24 

40 

15 

81 

27 

on 


3 

Chacliai fall, 

29 

OS 

70 

990 

7> 

24 

48 

0 

Ml 

17 

20 



f Tons fall, deduced ^ 



.... 

890 


21 

47 

15 

81 

15 

0.5 



( from the same, .. j 













4 

Simeriah, 

29 

04 

72 

1009 


24 

48 

34 

81 

8 

66 


5 

Birsinhpur, 

29 

00 

76 

1064 


24 

48 

30 

.80 

57 

20 


6 

Hatlu, .... 

28 

99 

74 

1070 

>1 

24 

43 

18 

80 

49 

15 


7 

Soliawel,.., 

29 

00 

73 

1059 


24 

31 

27 

80 

46 

10 


8 

Nagound, 

28 

97 

75 

1099 


24 

34 

21 

80 

35 

25 


9 

Girwar, ... 

28 

85 

77 

1216 


24 

33 

0 

80 

25 

30 


10 

Lobargaon, 

28 

80 

75 

1251 

» j 
>> 1 

21 

31 

15 

80 

19 

00 


1 

Ditto above Calcutta,. 



.... 

1231 









11 

Meliewa, . 

28 

80 

72 

U81 

1> 

21 

24 

20 

80 

7 

2.5 


12 

Tigra, . 

28 

94 

70 

1093 

99 

24 

18 

20 

79 

69 

05 


13 

Gavrclio, . 

28 

90 

71 

113t 

» 

24 

15 

38 

79 

40 

35 


14 ' 

Hatta, . 

28 

so 

74 

1183 

9f 

24 

7 

45 

79 

33 

10 


15 

Narsitihgerb, . 

28 

71 

72 

1314 

V 

24 

1 

08 

79 

24 

20 


1C 

BIkairi,. .... 

j 28 

7(i 

70 

1263 

9> 

23 

53 

02 

79 

13 

to 


17 

Saipur,. 

28 

67 

70 

1412 

99 

23 

53 

15 

79 

2 

30 


18 

Pareneali, . 

28 

34 

68 

1644 

9* 

23 

51 

30 

78 

66 

10 

19 to 31 

vSagar, (tent) . 

28 

10 

77 

1933 

99 









Ditto above Calcutta, 

- s . 

. 

.... 

1926 

y> 













1940 


23 

SO 

30 

78 

44 

00 



Ditto Cantonments, . 

• « . 

. . • 


1980 

99 









Ditto Residency, ... 



.... 

2050 

29 








1827 
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Date. 


Pr-ACE. 

Rah. 

Thkr 

Height. 

Latitude 

North. 

Longitude 

East. 

1827 











0 

t 

ft 

January ... 

. 4 

Jysinhnagar,. 

28 

00 

60 

1943 

feet 

23 

37 

12 

78 

33 

30 

Morning ... 

. a 

Garrcah, . 

27 

90 

71 

2094 


23 

30 

17 

78 

39 

00 

Evening ... 

. 6 

Tundah, . 

28 

to 

61 

1851 


23 

23 

37 

78 

11 

40 

January . ■ ■ 

. 0 

Ohano, . 

28 

30 

74 

1721 


23 

22 

55 

78 

49 

4.5 

ICveuing ... 

. 6 

Sebajpur, . 

28 

00 

71 

131.5 


23 

17 

50 

78 

63 

30 

7 to 10 

Tendiikaira, . 

28 

70 

75 

1338 

ff 

23 

to 

40 

78 

.58 

30 


19 

Bobi, . 

28 

32 

75 

1704 

• 4 

1 23 

17 

la 

79 

04 



21 

Gt. Bcori,. 

28 

30 

70 

170.5 

» 

1 23 

24 

18 

79 

04 

50 


22 

Chandpur, . 

28 

45 

74 

1575 


23 

34 

21 

79 

06 

15 

23 to 

24 

Gara Kota, . 

28 

60 

67 

1345 


23 

47 

25 

79 

07 

30 


25 

Heilli,. 

28 

GO 

66 

1350 


23 

38 

50 

79 

03 

45 


20 

Hangir, . 

28 

47 

66 

1522 


23 

37 

45 

78 

55 

20 


27 

( handpiir, vide above, 













28 

Ct. Bcori, vide above. 













29 

Khsiaii, . 

28 

47 

79 

1584 


23 

23 

48 

79 

11 

55 


31 

livu-sa, . 

28 

07 

81 

1394 


23 

24 

38 

79 

20 

00 

February . . 

1 

Sainnapiir. 

28 

5t 

79 

• 1546 


23 

19 

45 

7‘t 

25 

00 


2 

Patteriah, . 

28 

07 

SI 

1395 


23 

IS 

35 

79 

34 

4sk 


3 

Natwaia. 

28 

6.5 

81 

1426 


23 

10 

30 

79 

40 

20 

4 to 

10 

Teor, .. 

28 

64 

75 

1396 


23 

09 

20 

79 

51 

4J 

12 to 

18 

Jcbcipnr,. 

28 

60 

81 

I4.5S 


23 

10 

40 

79 

68 

15 



Ditto Cantonments, .. 




1470 










Ditto Kesidenei, .... 




J.500 








19 to 

20 

Pannagerb, . 

28 

58 

1 SO 

1477 


23 

19 

15 

80 

02 

30 

21 to 

22 

Pouri, . 

28 

62 

; 76 

1123 


23 

23 

00 

80 

08 

50 

2H to 

21 

Majgowa, . 

28 

52 

1 84 

15.50 


23 

24 

15 

80 

11 

30 


Note.— From tlu* 24th of Ft lirHary, and throughout the whole of the. month of March, and part of April, 
I 111* weather was very unsettled, raining at intervals, and this unsettled state was followed by great heat in -Mav 
and June, which became excessive in the beginning of July. The Theiinometer at Tendiikaira rttnging from 120^ 
to 122^^ in the sun, and from 108® to 116° in the shade, which rendered Barumetricai observations tor height, too 
uiieertaiii to he relied upon. 
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The barometrical observations of the accompanying table were in every case, not par¬ 
ticularised, derived from a mean of several during the day, and sometimes as at Sagar, 
Tcndukaira, and Jebelpur, from a mean of several days; the mercury of the barometer 
was taken out, the tube cleaned, and fresh mercury purified by Mr. Prinsep, of Benares, 
substituted at that place; after which it was compared with his barometer, and as a check 
upon it, I used a box barometer of Sir H. Englefield. 

It was coniitantly hung up in my tent, and the detached thermometer suspended in 
the shade in the open air, and I always waited, until the attached thermometer agreed with 
that which was detached, or in other words, until the (juicksilvor of the barometer had 
acquired the temperature of the air; so that one thermometer was sufficient to register. 

My method of calculation is that of Dr. Hutton, checked, indeed, by that of Dr. Ro¬ 
binson, but never altered, because the results were nearly equal, and my point of reference, 
and comparison was a station of the grand trigonometrical survey at Sagar, which is 2195 
feet above the level of the sea. 

I,ascertained by measuring a base line, that this station was 250 feet higher than the 
tent where my barometer was placed, and a mean of fourteen observations gave 1933 feet 
for its elevation above the sea according to Dr. Hutton’s method, 1933+250=2183, dif¬ 
fering only twelve feet from the geometrical result; and as I have used tlie same barometer 
and the same mode of calculation throughout—if twelve feet be added to each of the items 
of the table, they will, I conclude, be nearer the truth, because I have greatei* confidence in 
the geometrical results, than in those of the barometer. 


The 
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Tlie stations of the trigonometrical survey, afford an excellent opportunity of compa¬ 
rison and check, and provided they are referred to at moderate intervals, it matters but 
little what formula of calculation is used, if it is constantly the same, as the results cannot 
greatly vary, if die barometer is also the same, and the observations are carefully made. 

The average height of the first range of hills between Tara pass and Kattra pass is 
about 520 feet above the sea; that of the second range, between the Kattra pass and 
LoJtargaon, 1050, and between Lohargaon and the foot of the hills near Patteriya, about 
1200 feel, gradually ascending. 

The average height of the highest parts of the third range, oi* Danilair hills, ascertaino 
ed geometrically from Lohargaon, Tlgray and Garrrhn, is about 1700 feet, and as they are 
the same, deduced barometrically at Saviaspar and Pattcriya^ they arc evidently a plat¬ 
form, like the first and second ranges, varying only from a perfect level by the undulations 
tiescribed in the account of them. 

The junction of the Sonar, Bearmi, and Ken rivers, is about 1000 feet, ascertained from 
Tigra and Gurreho ; the source of the Sonar, is 1950 feel, and its fall 950 feet in a course 
of 110 miles; the source of the Bearmi, about 1700 feet, ascertained from Samasporc, and 
its fall to its junction with the Knt, 700 feet in 105 miles; the source and fall of the Kett 
river is nearly the same as the Bearmi, though its course to the point of junction is only 
seventy miles, hut there is a cascade in this river at the Piperiya Ghat. 

The highest line of lias limestone, is about 1350 feet, and the lowest near Hat,hi, 
about 1070. The lowest level of trap in the Sugar district, is near Patteriya, about 1350 
feet, and its highest is the summit of the highest hills; sand-stoiie, tlie highest level is in 
the vicinity of Sugar or Raisen, and its lowest the foot of the Tara pass; but these local 
levels have reference only to the tract which has fallen under my observations, and by no 
means apply generally. 

The cantonments of Lohargaon, are about 1260 feet, those of Sugar, about 1980 feet, 
and those of about 1470. The Residency oi Jehelpur, is about 1500, and that of 

Sugar, about 2050 feet above the sea. 


N 
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The latitudes have all been observed by myself, chiefly from meridional altitudes of 
the sun, when available, and when not, from observations of the stars, taken with a good 
sextant, by the method of l eflection; the longitudes are from a large map of my own 
survey. 

With regard to the geological map, having previously surveyed a great portion of 
the tracts I may, with some confidence aflirin, that the topographical features are accurate, 
and so also are the outline delineations of trap and sand-sto7ie; the lias required a more 
minute survey than my time afforded: the outline of its extent is correct enough, but the 
sandstone collines, which protrude through it are, in a great measure, conjectural; and the 
primitive strata are comprised under one distinctive colour, as it would have required minia¬ 
ture minuteness to have delineated them, under separate heads ; the strata of Beragerhy for 
instance, comprise a series from gneiss to dolomite in a space of two miles, and a delineation 
of them would have represented a ribband, with all the colours of the rainbow, rather than 
a geological arrangement, in a map of so small a scale. 


HI. 



III. 


THE TRAP FORMATION 

OF THE 


SAG All DISTRICT, 


And of those Districts Westward of it, as far as Bhopalpur, on the 


Banks of the River Newas, in Omatwara, 


Ih C APT AIN S. COULTHARD, 


Of the Bengal Artillery, 


A oENEUAi, idea of the niimher of sand-stone hills, rising through the 
trap formation of the district about to be described, may be formed from 
the number of villages; for, although a few villages may be seen, situ- 
ated on the slopes of trap hills, the natives, as far as possible, have 
avoided placing their habitations on rocks of this formation, and there 
being fully as many sand-stone hills, without villages, as trap with them, 
it may safely be said, that there are as many isolated patches of sand¬ 
stone in these districts, as there are villages. 

At Pamhammgar and Salpdrah, places marked in the accompanying 
sketch, there is the lias, and about nine miles west of those places, or at 
Sanwa, the trap and sand-stouc. The same may be said of Pattariya 

and 
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and GaraJiola, on the right hand, and Shahpur, one march on the left, 
or westward; and then, if a line be drawn between these places as res¬ 
pectively mentioned, leaving the nameless rivulet as it occurs between 
Shah^tr and Pattarh/a, in the lias, and also continue this line south¬ 
ward to the red sand-stone hill, which overhangs Tendukairuy in the 
vale of the JDeori. there will be a tolerably correct eastern boundary 
given to the trap formation of Sugar. 

The vale of the Deori is of an older formation, than either the lias 
of the Jrlattah district, or the sand-stone subjacent to tho trap of Sugar. 

That red rock, which has been alluded to as skirting the Pcori, 
near Tendnkaira^ has its accompanying trap hills, and these, in their 
general direction, bend their course to Hasanabad ; indeed at Sv mow. ov 
soon after passing south of that place, the road from Sugar to Jlasannbad, 
descends thi'i trap range, and afterwards continues at tJieir feet, on 
the south side, the whole distance to Hasanabad. Let it be added to 
this, that the road for fifteen miles south of Hasanabad, oi' as far as 
Petraotahy is on the alluvial matter of the I^ermada, a deep black basal¬ 
tic mould, and that at Pelraotah, a hilly country again occurs, consist¬ 
ing of primary rocks, contingent on the granite of Shakpur, Nimpdn'i, 
and Bituly and then there is a definite bounding line on the south. 

If the cantonment of Bhopalput'y on the right bank of the river 
NewaSy be taken as a point, and a line be drawn from that point to the 
Nermaduy so as to pass between Sultanpur and He was, such line will 
cut through the eastern part of the trap formation, described by Captain 
Dangerfield, as that officer marks both those places in his sketch ; in¬ 
deed, that which is under description by me, is a mere continuation to 
the eastward of the newest floetz trap formation, named by that officer, as 
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occurring in the upper plains pf Malwaf or to speak stilj mere correctly 
as to direction, it is a shoot up north-eastward from ih 

With regard to the northern line of demarcation, I cannot be so sa^ 
tisfactory and clear. If a line be drawn from Bhopalpur to SeronJ, it 
will pass tlirough the formation, under review, but as to how far this form¬ 
ation extends north of such a line, I have no precise information. The 
Maltoun pass is of sand-stone, and I believe this rock ends some¬ 
where between the crest of the pass and the village of Naret, not far 
removed from its northern foot. The granite is at jTiW. An iron ore 
is worked to a considerable extent at a spot intermediate between 
Dhamuni and Marowra; Dhamh4 has the trap and sand-stone; and 
the trap ceases 6vc miles and a half south of IIprapui\ whilst the bare 
sand-stone, freed from any overlying mass, continues until it may be 
seen resting on matter incident to the primary rocks, at Hiraputy and 
where, too, it ceases entirely. Nearly in this direction will be the 
northern limit of the trap formation, as laid down in the accompanying 
sketch, but much confidence is not to be placed in it; the boundaries, 
however, to the east, west, and south, may be offered as sufficiently 
accurate. 

It is eighty-four mil^ from Bhopalpur to Bhilsa, and seventy-two 
from Bhilsa to Sdgar, and twenty more bring us to Sfmhpur; and this 
line, though not a straight line, is sufficient to give a general idea of 
longitudinal extent. Htrapury in the northern quarter, cannot be less 
than seventy miles distant from the southern boundary, given to the 
sketch; and the whole of this extensive area is occupied by the newest 
fioetz trap formation of Werneb, subjacent te which is the new red 
sand-stone, shooting up frequently from below through the overlying 
rock. 
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It is a hilly tract throughout; but it may be better understood if it 
be said, that at Sdgar, in its neighbourhood for eight or ten miles around, 
and also in every part south of Sdgar, within the prescribed limits, and 
as far west as Hasanabad, may be seen ranges of low hills extremely 
clustered, though always detached, bending about in their short course 
towards all points of the compass, and thus forming valleys of every con¬ 
ceivable form, though not commonly of any great extent, and never dif¬ 
ficult of access. But if the view be extended beyond the neighbourhood 
of Sd^rar, towards the east, or the west, or the north, expanded valleys will 
gradually meet the eye, whilst the hills recede from it sinking in the hori¬ 
zon as they surround valleys farther removed from Sugar, until these 
valleys are enlarged into extensive undulating plains, studded over Muth 
isolated trap hills, occasionally of a conical, commonly of no determinate 
form, whilst ever and anon, a short range of the same, deviating little from 
a straight line, will have its beginning, and its ending, within view. 

These valleys and these extended open plains, are every where com¬ 
posed* near the surface at least, of a trappean or basaltic mould, blackish 
in color, which reposes either on a bed of basalt, or on a bed ol compact 
wacken. This compact basalt, or compact wacken, is either of an uniform 
ovate form, or else it is in angular pieces of middling size, and underneath 
these, as their occurrence may respectively be, lies an amygdaloid decom¬ 
posing and decomposed, and which, as a retentive clay, keeps up the 
water near the surface, and it is so met with throughout this tract. 

As to the trap hills, there is no occurrence of a bold bluff escarpment 
belonging to them, their sides and ends are always sloping and rounded, 
and, as far as the angle subtended from the summit is concerned, of easy 
ascent. Their surfaces are thickly strewed over with masses of basalt 
or wacken, imbedded in a basaltic or wacke clay, and differing only in size 

and 
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and form in different places, in a trifling degree. From one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty feet above the edge of the contiguous vale, 
may be said to be the general height of those that rise above the rank of 
swells and knolls, whilst a hummock, a cone, or something of a truncated 
cone, occurring in their otherwise even outline, and which serve to cha^ 
racterise them from their sand-stone companions, partially increases the 
elevation. ^ 

The sand-stone rock is very prevalent, as a mere mound or rise, con¬ 
stantly having a village upon it, and situated often on the plain ground, 
oftener on the edge of the plain ground, with a trap hill partly resting on 
it. In particular parts of the country, however, ranges of sand-stone hills 
occur, equalling, though never exceeding, in height and extent of range, 
those of the trap, whilst they are to be easily distinguished from them by 
their general evenness of outline; by their having vertical or precipitous 
escarpments at their ends, and on their sides to within twenty or thirty 
feet of the top; by the fallen masfes lying about; by often sharply-de¬ 
fined, castellated, and mural appearances on their summits, and, in short, 
are to be distinguished by all that which has been remarked of them as 
exclusive, when occurring in other countries. They never appear inter- 
stratified with any other mineral, when they occur in the tract of coun¬ 
try under review. 

And these swells and hills of sand-stone and of trap, most particularly 
the former, may often be observed ster^e and bare, shewing nothing but 
some coarse grass during the season of Uie rains, which gives to them, at 
that time, a tinge of green; but the vast majority of them are ever thickly 
cloathed with vegetation, consisting of plants, and shrubs, and forest trees 
of stunted growth, in particulars only differing from tliose of constant and 
every-where occurrence in India, and which have often been numbered 

and 
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and described. And lastly, the fiat and compressed surfaces of both kinds 
of hill, are often of considerable breadth, and on the summits of the trap 
hills, not those of the sand-stone, more especially in the angular parts 
of the trap hills, as they bend about, may be seen a patch or cultivated 
spot. 

With regard to the general level of this land above the sea, I may 
observe that there is a peak shooting up from a trap range to the eastward 
of Itaisen, which attains an elevation of something more than 2500 feet; 
but the hills of JRaisen are much lews, so also is the sand-stone range of 
hills on the north bank of the Nermudd at Hasanabad. Sdgar, upon the 
■whole, is the highest part in tliis tract. The centre of the cantonments 
at Sdgar is 1983 fe^t above the level of the sea by the barometer, and the 
hill at the mint of Sdgar ^ which is about a mile from the last named point, 
is somctliing more than 2300 feet by trigonometrical calculation. 1 have 
before remarked, that 5'rt^ar and its neighbom’hood is a confined hilly tract, 
and that towards the east,”and the we«,and the north, t]|e country opens; 
and it is, in fact, taking Sdgaru^ a radiating point, in those directions that 
the land opens that the general elevation of it above the sea decreases;— 
but not so much westward or towards Bhopalpwr, as the general elevation 
of the upper plains of Ma/im, is 1650 feet, and Omatwara, in which Jiho- 
palpur is situated, belongs to those plains;—neither is it so much towards 
the lower lias formation of the Matlah and Garakota district, or eastward, 
because the elevations there are, in general, about 1500 feet. It is in the nor¬ 
thern quarters that the principal, and a rapid diminution in height is to be 
observed, for the pass, nearly due north of Sdgar, and six and thirty 

miles distant, is only 1000 feet above the level of the sea, by trigonometri¬ 
cal calculation;— Seronj, to the westward of north from the same place, is 
800, and Mirapur, to the eastward of north, between 10(K) and 1100 feet, 
by the sarnecalculatiim. From all this it is to be inferred, that the elevation 

about 
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about the eeRtra! pbhit of Sdgar is from 1800 to 2600 feet, and that in 
a northerly direction the land declines considerably,-^and much more in 
that direction than it does towards the east or towards the west. In addi¬ 
tion, if it be observed that the primitive range skirting the alluvium of the 
Nermada, south of Hasanabady was fqiind to be on a general equality as 
to heighth, with the trap and sand-stone rocks of iS^g^or, whilst the granite 
range of Bundelkhand, on the northern limits, is at least 1000 feet lower than 
those rocks of S&gavy a point nearly midway between the two-named pri- 

I 

mitive ranges, all is said, it is hoped, that need be, to assist the idea as 
to what is the general elevation above the level of the sea of the trap and 
sand-stone under review. 

There exists so strong a family likeness between all the>trap rocks of 

this formation, that it may saiely be said, was chemical analysis resorted 

* 

to, a nearly similar result would, in almost every case, be obtained. It 
is always every where an earthy homogeneous deposit, "fey which is to be 
inferred that the^feoes not occur in it any rock of a definite, or nearly 
approaching to a definite, crystalline structure; neither a coarse-grained 
basalt will be found, nor a syenite, nor a green-stone, shewing distinctly 
its constituent simple minerals, nor is there indeed either a clink-stone or 
clay-stone. It app^iars as a closely allied family of basalts of a very fine 
grain, of wackens and amygdaloids, all others, of the long list of trappean 
rocks, may be thrown out of consideration, as of no alliance and of no 
occurrence here. 

No. 1.—Of the few varieties there is one basalt which has been said* 
to be similar to the Rowley Ragy and it certainly does agree very closely 

with 
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with the description given of that mineral. Its colotir is greyish*black, 
-its lustre is slightly glimmenng, and,it has a flat conchoidal fracture, 
and is difficultly frangible. It is not here the rock of most common 
occurrence, but I name it first, and marked it No. 1, because it is the 
hardest. It does not rise above tjie surface, but occurs in beds where 
the masses are of an uniform, egg-shaped figure, perhaps a foot and a 
half in their longest diameter, or it occurs in beds, where the masses are 
angular pieces, or cubes disfigured, not much exceeding a foot in mea¬ 
surement uny way, and closely set together without cement.—-It seems 
to be little liable to external decomposition, and its surface, whicli is 
smooth and entire, is coloured a yellowish white. 

No. 2.—There is another bafalt differing little from the last, except 
that it, has not the same tenacity, and its colour is soot black. It occurs 
only in angular pieces. I mark it No. 2. 

No. 3.—Is another in colour like the last, but stAoftcr, and which 
splits, with a moderate blow, at natural joints, into small four-sided prisms, 
coated with a blueish coating, like that often seen on newly wrought iron. 
—It is in the mass uniorphous. 

% 

No. 4.~Is a five-sided prism. When the bed of a rivulet or river is 
composed of angular pieces of basalt or wacken set together ip a pave- 
mcnt-like form, the surfaces exposed to the double effects of intense heat 
and moisture, will appear cracked into a variety of prismatic forms, and 
occasionally it will appear such as No. 4. 

r 

All these rocks seem to be, though not wholly/ yet essentially com¬ 
posed of an intimate mixture of felspar and hornblende in an earthy state; 
and the latter, or hornblende, is the mineral that characterises all the harder 

• kinds, 
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kinds, whether compact or amygdaloidal, whether they are basalts or 
wackens, for their colour is black, or black only slightly modified :—^The 
structure is always mas8ive,-^a laminated specimen could not be obtained. 

But the principal rock, throughout this formation, is that represented 
by No. 5. It is what is termed a compact indurated wacken, in colour 
black, with a very distinct brownish ting^. When first fractured, its sur¬ 
face has a much more glimmering appearance, than the basalt, but unlike 
the basalt, exposure to^ the atmosphere, soon changes its surface into an 
('arthy dirty whitish colour. It is often^ery tough, very refractory under 
the hummer, hut its fracture is flat and dull,—not sharp and splintery, or 
approaching to the conchoidal. It occurs in pieces, in length, breadth, 
aiul depth, pretty nearly the same, a foot in measurement, and which are 
set closely together, so as to form something like a stratum in the hills,- - 
or ill the vallies as the base of the basaltic mould; and it is also the pre¬ 
dominating variety in those hills, 'which are of such cgfistant and general 
oerurrence, consulting of large rounded and angular masses, thrown up to¬ 
gether in the utmost confusion, with very little clayey matter intermixed; 

and lastly, it may often be seen abstracted and alone, in something like 
large uniformly ovate masses, having a brownish and wrinkled exterior, 
and imbedded in^ sombre reddish brown clay No. 5, is taken from a hill 
of the last kind. 

No. d will exemplify the same where set as a stratum. 

No. 7 is also the same kind of wacken, but it is decomposing with a 
nucleus of undecomposed black matter, and the superficial and decom¬ 
posing part is a light yellowish brownfurther stages of decomposition 
might easily have been shewn to where the ,whole matter is changed to a 
greyish colour, and chips off into fragments like pieces of a small bouib- 

' shell. 
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shell, or to where the whole mass is nothing but a soft easily workable 
clay, shewing however still the curved lamellar structure, and what it dice' 
must have been. 

No. 8 has an aspect much resembling basalt properly so called, but 
its fracture is flat and sluggish. 

Vi 

A cellular, or honey-comb mass, will often occur intermixed with any 
of the foregoing,“-the cells of which are externally empty, and internally 
fllled with powdery whitish oxifte of iron, which immediately falls out 
when the stone is fractured, such is No. 9. 

No. 10 is wacken, with much olivine interspersed. 

And No. 11 has something of green earth, and something of olivine in 
specks and splashes. 

No. I SI has rather more of a blueish grey than a black caste, probably 
from the felspar rather exceeding its i|siisd proportions. 

It is much to be wished that the term basalt could be extended so as 
to include all those rocks named wackens for although there is some 
slight diversity of fracture and frangibility, and some little variation in 
colour, yet a diflerenee in name seems, quite uncalled Ibr in regard to them 
and only calculated to mislead.-—However thus much may be said, that 
those rocks in this, list named basidt, are stisctly coinpact,^no casual 
mineral will be fcauMi imbedded,—whereas the wackens on flie other hand, 
whilst they are suSeiently cmnpact to exclude any other term than com¬ 
pact, are seldom quite entirely so. An accidental mineral of the kinds 
incident to amygdaloids,^ may almost always be detected in them, and this 

too, 
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too, together with the similarity of paste, serves to connect them with 
these amygdaloidal varieties, which, as elsewhere, in trap formations, 
here most commonly occupy the lower positions. 

t 

No. 13 is an amygdaloid which has been thought to resemble the 
toadstone of England. It has a black homogeneous paste containing 
chalcedonies, calcareous spar, and green earth. The former are often 
geodes coated externally with calcareous spar, and internally lined with 
minute crystals of quartz with calcareous spar filling up the cavity. 
Where grc;en earth occurs in the same cell with siliceous crystals, the lat¬ 
ter appear in a decaying state. The size of these imbedded portions do 
not, in general, exceed a nutmeg, although the chalcedonic geodes, &c. arc 
sometimes a little elongated to die extent of three or four inches, and their 
sides are compressed. 

No. 14 has the same paste as the former, though softer, and except¬ 
ing green earth, has the same imbedded minerals; and when these are of 
a moderate and usual size, very pretty specimens of the whole rock are 
afforded, but in general this variety of amygdaloid envelopes very large 
sized portions;—a cylindrical geode of amethystine quartz was found 
measuring thirteen inches in length by two and a half inches in diameter. 
It was coated internally with beautiful quartz crystals, with calcareous spar, 
as stated in the previous specimeri, Riling up the cavity, and this mineral 
also coated the geode externally, and was seen much in splashes in the 
paste proximate to the coll. As regards these amygdaloids, it would seem in 
proportion as the contained mineral is large, so is the containing matter soft 
and friable, though still retaining its colour, a black, Mdien fresh fractured. 

No. 15.—Paste as before enveloping green earth, chalcedonies, and 
zeolites, tlie latter predominating. 
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No. 10.—Has a paste of a bliieish grey colour, and appears almost 
completely saturated with calcareous spar; though much softer than any 
of those previously mentioned, it possesses greater induration than Nos. 
17 and 18. • 

No. 19.—Is an amygdaloidal mass, consisting of innumerable pea- 
form nodules of culcareous spar, cemented together by a thin cement of 
basaltic or wacke clay of a light colour. 

No. 20.—Is fully engrossed by minute crystals of zeolite, excluding 
from the paste any other mineral. 

No other trap rocks, than those 1 have mentioned, arc here of obvious 
and constant occurrence, at least if any other varieties exist I saw tliem 
not.—^With regard to the simple minerals contained, calcareous spar is the 
most abundant, green earth, chalcedony, and quartz, are also very preva¬ 
lent, but the zeolite mineraLs may be quoted as scarce. Well defined 
jasper is rarely seen, but something above an iiidulated clay, what may be 
termed semi-formed jasper, is of constant occurrence, so is horns tone; and 
both these last arc to be found independant, but they are more generally 
lying contiguous to the limestone from which they are derived. The 
iron clay so easy to be met with every where, would hardly ever satisfy 
the mineralogist, fdfitis for the most part amygdaloidal, and not a simple 
mineral. It sometimes rises to the rank of a poor earthy red ore, and it 
is as such worked near liarseah^ near Raisen, and at the source of the 

VasaoHy kc. Olivine throughout is every common,—but I have never 

* 

procured either a crystal of hornblende or of augitc. 

But to the trap, not to the sandstone, belongs a hard white earthy 
limestone, harsh and gritty to the feel on the fresh fracture, and in which, 

rather 
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rather sparingly, are imbedded small rounded particles of calcareous 
spar of a yellow colour. It belongs to the trap, and it is, moreover, ever 
attendant upon it throughout its range. Near the surface, or whore it is 
in immediate conjunction with other matter, it may be found varying in 
colour and varying in the (luantity of spathose matter. Very frequently, it 
will be of an ash colour, and the spathose particles, which are white and 
thickly set, forms the majority of the mass. Other specimens are red¬ 
dish, brick red, deep chocolate, or brownish black-others again might 
be produced, of which it would be difficult to say whether they were 
limestones or amygdaloids;—^biit always in proportion as it is coloured so 
is it the more clayey, gritty and impure,—-more affected by foreign matter 
than that substance, which I have described, as the principal and charac¬ 
teristic rock. 

This limestone rock is never found in the valleys, it is confined to 
tlie hills, and low swells, and generally forms the basement stratum in 
them, ascending somewhat above the level of the contiguous valleys. A 
stratum of this kind, is always sufficiently obvious in a hill possessing it; 
for along its sides, or at the ends, cither a white patch mouldering by the 
weather immediately catehes the eye,—or large rolled and angular pieces 
stand about, of a greyish coiotir, and very discernible from the blacker 
trap; though the continual line of the stratum, where it juts out to day, is 
not easily td»be distinguished, the knobs, and exposedi^^parts being gene¬ 
rally covered with u blackish crust, and also intermixed with masses of 
indurated trap, and other more earthy matter, debris of the same, sbd 
down from above. A white patch of this limestone, mouldering by the 
weather, is the source, from whence comes the particles of hmiker^ found 
intermixed with the black basaltic earth of the neighbouring valley, in 
such proportion, as to add increased fertility to it; and if a rivulet mean¬ 
ders through that valley, and sucli is generally the fact, patches made up 

of 
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of aggregated particles of the same, will here and there be found, and this 
it is which the native families pick out and work into lime. Where the grey 
coloured, large, rolled, and angular masses occur, there it is that a hornstone 
and jasper is to be found, though not both together in the same spot. The 
introduction of silica is of course the cause of the wholeness, and indura¬ 
tion of those masses, which easily effervesce, but endless gradations are 
to be seen between these, and the two other minerals just named. If in¬ 
durated clay, and semi-fonned jasper are the derivations, the colour of 
these will, for the most part, be deep yellow; if green earth is the: consti¬ 
tuent of a neighbouring amygdaloid, the specimens will offer two colours, 
green and yellow, or yellow freckled with green. The hornstone varies 
much, from deep chocolate to straw yellow, from flesh coloured to nearly 
white. The flesh coloured hornstone, or chert, and the specimens shewing 
the lime-stone passing into this flesh coloured hornstone, or chert, found 
at Bapylc, about seven miles westward of Sugar, resemble exactly the 
same substances brought from the lias of the Jlattah district, or eastward 
of Sugar; and this, together with the yellow fragments of lime-stone, of a 
tooth-like form, and somewhat dendritic aspect, also found at Bapi/Ie, as 
well as elsewhere, is the fact that has much tended to increase the iilea 
that the liihe-stone of the trap of Sdgar, and districts adjacent, is the 
lower lias half calcined, and disguised by the trap. 

Some specimehs of that which I have called the charactiristic lime¬ 
stone will not eflervesce at all, whilst others do so, but very weakly; but 
still oftener the acids take effect with sufficient briskness. Often the 
stratum of lime-stone is broader than the trap, which reposes upon it, and 
upon the mounds, and swells of lime-stone at the foot of the hills, occa¬ 
sionally will be found, a spot solely occupied by innumerable .small frag¬ 
ments of spathose matter. These fragments are of a striated and radiat¬ 
ed structure, and appear as if they had been purposely broken by the 

hand, 
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hand, and clustered together to the exclusion of any other matter ; how¬ 
ever, it must be added, that some specimens of this species of fepath are 
seldom wanting wherever the lime-stone rises to day, indeed the crys- 
talized matter of this formation, when not imbedded in other substances, 
seems mostly to present itself with either a fibrous, striated, or radiated 
structure, and it is in its nature not pure and translucent. 

A calcareous cement in these trap vallies, and near a streamlet, is of¬ 
ten found forming trap tuff, that is, found Uniting small pisi-form speci¬ 
mens o#‘ all the rocks, incident to this tract, into a mass, or bed of some¬ 
times considerable induration, the surface of which will attract the eye 
by its iTisty iron brown aspect, and its sterility. 

It remains for me to describe the sand-stone underlying-the trap, and 
80 very often rising up tJiroiigh it, in the shape of hills, and sw'ells. It is 
in no instance, tliat 1 have seen, inlerstratified with any other rock. Red 
marl, or clay, is sometimes to be seen alternating with it, in tliin streaks, 
resembling the same rock under the lias of Hutta, &c. Galls of clay, or 
lithoinarge, may frequently be found imbedded; and as to its colors what 
elsewhere lias been said of the same rocks in this regard occurs here, 
namely, they vary from a dark chesnut or choeolatc, through red, reddish 
and salmon coloured, to nearly white and white. Massive kinds often 
shew two colors,—seldom more than two, and these two colors are a grey¬ 
ish white, yid a deep chocolate, or it is a deep choQolate speckled with 
white spots. The slaty varieties, on the other hand, are exliibited cloud¬ 
ed, streaked transverse to the structure, zoned, green, brown, red, ochre 
yellow, orange yellow, &c. &c., are, in fact, seldom exhibited, otherwise 
than with much diversity of shade and color, except perhaps a green va¬ 
riety. These slaty kinds are extremely micaceous, and the colors in the 
streaked varieties above alluded to, change at the line of clea^nge ; and 

R lastly 
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lastly, the eye never perceives any inclination worth mentioning, or va¬ 
riation fr8m the hori 2 ontal position, either where viewed in the whole 
alluding to their general air and look, or when viewed in any part as re¬ 
gards the constituent, angular and tabular masses of these sand-stone 
rocks. All this leads to the decision, that the rock in question is the new 
red sand-stone, and the lower ' division of that formation as defined by 
Macculcock, otherwise the principal compact rock is by no means so 
tender as to be unfit for economical purposes. On the contrary, it is a hard, 
glassy, splintery substance,evidently composed of line grains of sand held 
together by a solution of silica, and assuredly not a free working* stone, 
though it is squarredwith some difficulty, and failure, into appropriate mass¬ 
es, and every where used as the common building material. Varieties of less 
frequent occurrence, and difi'ering little from the principal rock, except in 
beihg somewhat softer, are hewn for the architectural purposes of the 
small temples of worship, and chisselled to produce alto relievo represen¬ 
tations of the various Deities, &c. ^ 

*- 

The trap mantles round at the feet of all these sand-stone hills, and 
renders them isolated as far as regards the surface of the land. The an¬ 
gular massds composing the hills, differ much in measurement, whilst they 
are set together very closely in a horizontal position; or if any remarkable 
interval exists between the masses, where the vertical separation occurs, it 
is generally empty, no clay, no debris, nothing will be found. The massive 
bi-coloutedblocks are not confined to any particular spots, then are casual 
every where; and the same is Ho be said of the slaty species, for a nest 
of "this latter will now and then be seen with an immense mass of the 
common eharacteristic massive kind resting upon it; though at Maswdst, 
Satgerhy Oa^pury Bihoy and Narsmhghery there would appear to be a 
continued Stratum, ocedpying a place in the whole line of the hill, at 
teach of thteSe plactes. Often at the ends of the hills, there is a bluff 
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ragged perpendicular escarpment^ and of course the lock is exposed from 
the base to the summit. Oftener there is a very easy slope, both ^at Uie 
ends and along the sides from the edge of tlie trap, that is tbe< base of 
the hill, to within twenty or thirty feet of the topfrom this the rock, 
continues upwards precipitous and rugged, and the crest is gained onljs, 
after difficulty and search for particular points. > The matter that gives 
the slopes described, is merely and exclusively the debris of the parent' 
rock; and the vegetation, which clothes the surface, springs up be¬ 
tween the fragments, time and the elements having worn off matter from 
those fragments, and so generated something of a soil beneath them. - 

1 might, liave mentioned before that the principal quartzose sand¬ 
stone, that which I have described, when first fractured, and brought from 
the quarry, is of a beautiful sky blue, which soon by exposure turns to 
such as the specimens shew it, a salmon color or flesh oolor, or slight mo¬ 
difications of these. The slates of Satgerh, if they split off less than two 
inches and a half thick, are too friable and are thrown aside as waste. 
Some of tlie quarries are already abandoned, and the whole appear to have 
been commenced about hajlf way up the hill, on the crest of the more slop¬ 
ing part, at the eastern end, and thence along both .sides to some distance. 
A slow fire of stout sticks of green-wood, is placed on the inner side of 
the table worked, which at length cracks it down about a foot, and as a 
whole, it is then tapped into parts of the required length and breadth for 
paving, evfs of houses, Stc. It is the slates of Maswd^ that answer for 
roofing, these are generally something better than half an inch thick, and 
they are flexible, that is to say, the efleots of the sun warp them, so much 
so, that if put on with a cement, they cr'ack.mid break. Finally I may 
add, that a thin covering of refuse and st€ne.y stoflT, crowns the summit, 
resting upon table-shaped pieces, which repose on larger cubic masistes, 
and thus far downwards the aspect of the whole is bare, rugged, and either 

perpendicular, 
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perpendicular, or overliauging at the sides and ends of the hill. To the cubit', 
masses succeed a stratuur of slate, after which again the massive in large 
blocks; both these covered by the debris, which 1 have spoken of, as form¬ 
ing an easy slope to the sides and ends of the hills, easy as to the length, 
but of troublesome ascent, because of the looseness of the component ma¬ 
terial. Such is the hill of Satgerh, surrounded on all sides by the trap, 
and such too is the predicament of every sand-stone hill, throughout this 
trap formation, vdth exception to a continuous stratum of slate, which of 
course is comparatively of infrequent occurrence, though small nests, or 
patches of It will always be found in almost every sand-stone hill exhi¬ 
bited through the trap. 

r , 

A conglomerate or breccia, having an argillo calcareous paste, colour¬ 
ed red by the oxide of iron, and enveloping angular pieces of various sizes 
of the proximate rock, will often be found at the feet of these isolated 
' sand-stone hills if a streamlet winds its course near; or there will be at 
such points, pudding-stones, and breccias, varying in color and aspect 
from this described, and occasionally too in having an argillo siliceous 
instead of a calcareous paste; but neither these nor that just described, 
are of any geological importance whatever, and the same may be said of 
the trap tulf. 

Whether a well be sunk in the trap, or the sand-stone, the water is 
always found at a very easy distance. It may often be come upon, even dur¬ 
ing the dry season, within three feet of the surface in the vallies; some¬ 
times it will be so low as twenty-five feet, whilst the medium is about 
twelve, and from that to fifteen. ' Jt is the toad-stone that limits the depth 
if the well be excavated in the tiapthe sdnd-stone is of itself sufficient¬ 
ly Cionsolated and retentive if the shaft has been sunk in it. If the edge 
of a hill or swell is pierced, of course the vertical height of such swell or 

hill 
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hill must be added to the measurement just given, for instance the • well 
on the edge of the hill at the mint of Sdgar. 

The surface of the slope, where tliis well was opened, wasl^ thickly 
strewed with large black wacken boulders, and these continued for some 
little depth below the surface, enveloped in a dark reddish rusty ferruginous 
wacke clay, succeeded by a bed, ten or twelve feet thick, of large angular 
pieces of a deep chocolate coloured basaltic homstone, underlied by a bed 
of yellow clay, which yellow clay or lithomarge formed indeed, a sort of 
coating or lacing to the superincumbent homstone. To .these followed a 
stratum of limestone, similar to that of the cantonment wells of 
resting upon the softer amygdaloids, which I have.numbered: In these 
amygdaloids the water presented itself at a distance of forty-seven feet 
from the surface. 

' a. 

The following are the strata met with in a well in,the cantonment of 
S&gar on a swell of trap. 

F. In. 

Rubbish and soil, . . . 16 

Indurated wacken in angular pieces of uniform arfangemeut, 10 6 

Wacke changed by calcination into a species of puz^alana, 1 0 

A thin black streak (rather remarkable) a vegetable deposit, ! 
changed by calcination, so as to.disiutegrpte and fall to^pieces^ 0 3^ 
in water, . , .... .... 

A white, hard, earthy limestone, som^lweseffervescing week¬ 
ly with,acids, sometimes not at all; small yellpw^speoks of cal¬ 
careous spar are seen in it, and occasionaUy a concretion of a 
purplish grey.colour occurs, violently affected by dilute-murmtic 


acid, . . .... ....J 

s Wacken 
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F. In, 


Wacken with fibrous carbonate of lime and ditto in veins with^ 


7 0 


calcedony, .... .... ’’ .... 

An jimygdaloidal wacken similar to the toadstone of England, 6 o 


Total to the \?ater, 49 


The difference in depth that occurs in the vallies, before the water is 
attained, arises from the form of the vallies l^ing always concave, and the 
basaltic black mould deepest in the central parts. The soil, whatever is 
its occurring thickness, must be pierced, and also the indurated wacken 
or basalt, which ever it may be, and then the water is found resting on 
wacke’ clay or amygdaloid.—The sand,-stone keeps up the vratcr even to 
a higher level than the amygdaloids of the vallies;—and the occurrence 

of either of these rocks forms all the phenomena of water in these districts. 

♦ 

Proceeding from the centre of the cantonments of Sdtrar, and travel¬ 
ing westward, you descend and cross the flat, which is the general parad¬ 
ing ground^ and at its confines, you come to a small isolated rise of sand¬ 
stone on your right, on which is built a husah gudown and a bungalow, 
and on the left a ridge, a branch from the.sand-stone forming the basin of the 
Sdgar lake; passing the town, and a little beyond the wall on the western 
side, a rivulet is crossed; then the road leads by a gentle ascent for 
two miles, to a low swell of tra|>, through a gorge or opening in which you 
enter the valley of Bapple, and find a trap range close on your left, and 
one of sand-stone On your right, five or six hundred yards removed, form¬ 
ing the southern and^northem sides of the valley. This valley is the prac¬ 
tice ground of the Artillery, and must be at least three miles, in length. 
At the western extremity another range of sand-stone occurs, either end of 

which 
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which range is within view, though it is elongated N.and S. to some little 
extent. A high rugged romantic hummock, capped, in a picturesque 
manner, with a disproportioned mass resembling a rocking-stone, is joiur 
ed by a low neck to the main sand-stone range here, and partly on the de¬ 
clivity of the main sand-stone, and partly on the low neck is situated the 
village of Bapyle; opposite the hummock, only separated by a little 
broader space than is occupied by the intervening road, thetrap range, 
the southern boundary of the valley, comes to a point, where is seen the 
lime-stone, and the desh coloured cherty matter, forming a belt round the 
base of the hill, and lying abopt in large whitish and greyish masses.— 
The trap range does not expire at thts< point, it merdiy, instead oC conti¬ 
nuing as it had done heretofore in an east and west direction, 4urns sud- 
denly to the south, and sweeping roimd to the west again, forms by so 
doing aiiotlier large valley, along the northern side of which you proceed 
on the route after leaving Bapyle. The river is crossed at S^orah^ 

V 

thirteen miles from Sdgar, and then Qhnhanaht another village occuis, 
the whole way being on the trap, and the road at a little distance from 
the trap and sand-stone hills, until at lengtk you gradually ascend the 
sand-stone hill of Rafglicr, twenty six miles from Sdgatx —This hill is wedge- 
shaped, lengthened out east j^d west, and at the west end the fort is placed 
on the brink of a high perpendicular cliff, at the base of which cliff flows 
the Bhia towards the north. Tp cross* the Bk*tt you descend the ridge 
of sand-stone before you reach the fort» turn out of the village down to 
the right, or northw^ards into lire Jow; ground. ^Tbe ford of the stream 
is filled with large masses of saiod-stoiie, and Js to the travefler, par¬ 
ticularly at night, very troublesome to pass.^r-^After gainin^^e west bank 
fourteen miles over an Undulating tract, having n gentle ascent,.-brings 
you to Bag rode; where commences a trap raege on the cr^t of which 
you proceed to within three miles oi Garspur. . Buring this course, you 
see to your right a very extensive plain, studded over with trap, aril 

sand-stone 
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sand-stone hills of various forms and aspects, and among these the remark¬ 
able sand-stone hill of T^nda, ^ith its summit presenting the appear¬ 
ance of a hill fort wall, with its buildings within.' The route by Teanda 
from JRatgh^' to Bilsa is often taken for wheel carriages, to avoid the 
pass of Gar^pur. This pgss, the summit of which is about three miles 
from Garspur, occurs in consequence of the road descending the southern 
side of the chain, the crest of which it had hitherto occupied in an east 
and west direction. The chain too here becomes forked, one limb stretch- 
ing south west in a straight line, though not with perfect continuity of 
existence, to near Baisen, tlte other proceeding directly west to tlie Betwa. 
In the angle thus formed the road descends diagonally, and is extreme¬ 
ly rough, i; It is covered, from the highest part to the lowest, wuth large 
globular and angular masses of compact and amygdaloidal indurated 
wacken, of a black colour, whilst the enveloping clays, in some parts 
of the line of descent, apj||ar yellow, in others a dirty reddish brown; and 
there likewise occur at least two strata of the characteristic hard white 
lime-stone, the one rather above the centre, the other near the bottom. 
At the bottom or base of the hill there are collected innumerable masses 
of the same black boulders as belong to the hill, intermixed with pieces of 
black horn-stone shewing veins of white quartz; also knobs of indurated 
clay, or semi-forro^d j^per of a yellow color, or yellow and green two 
cqlors; botryoidal and mamjjniUatcdlumps ofa yellow horn-like chalcedony 

t' ’ '■% 

decaying, and variegated by the green earth contained; geodes of a pseudo 
amethystine quarts, often Riled comph^tely with eonfused crystallizations 
of the same, intermixed with baib of oitiier a yellow,/ or pure and trans¬ 
parent caicspi^r; thin tables of i^uartz; small Rattened pieces of common 
chalcedony;—thin^iables of white and opaque alternating in lay¬ 

ers with chalcedony; greenish 'grey and translucent, and coated exter¬ 
nally, on the flattened sides with crystals of quartz small and brilliant, 
and other similar siliceous and .calcareous matisr, (the latter not separate 

and 
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and alonei) such as once prphably was moie intiipately connected with 
the amygdaloids, and which now for ages have in the main resLsted. the 
force of time and exposure. The moident you are clear of this fallen mat' 
ter at the foot of the pass, you step on the sand-stdne, which is exposed 
to-day in the whole axillary part, the bounding, trap lunges resting upon 
it. It is uneven, much covered with fragments; swells' and hlHocks'^ ap¬ 
pear upon it, and amongst these that on which is placed the village of 
Garspur, higher than the rest somewhat, but not so high as the contigu¬ 
ous trap. It is situated about a mile and a half from the foot of 4he pasir^ 
and it possesses some little length, or at its foot the road runs about half a 
mile, in a W. S. W. direction. After leaving the red ground^ and coming 
on the black soil again, the sand-stone still continues to attract occasional 
attention, protnding up through the trap, until you have pasied the dis¬ 
tance of four miles. From this point, for twenty miles, there is a general in¬ 
clination of the trap land to the Betwa, thehills^bcdng faftherrUOd fahher 
removed frqm the>view> as you advance in llie lafge^ped cuUtvAted plain, 
at the W. S. W. extremity of which standsonr^the east bank of the 
Jietwa. Here the sand-stone occurs as a large plat of some hundred yards 
diameter, generally even with the trap ; but m the central part, it suddlhi:- 
ly rises up, and forms a curious clump about one Hundred and twenty feet 
high and flat at the top, where there is juSt sufficient area for a Mos- 
lim tomb, and another small buildiag or two, remarkadile in thed^tance 
from their white appearance. Jf Bkihd be taken as a |ll>int, and a radius 
of six miles swept about the west hank of the J^stwar it evdry where 

pass over sand-stone hills ; th^ are miK^h olustei^ thereabouts. 3^ 
kerah where is seen a very aneientiy sculptured: took is situated amongst 
them. The town of JBAifoa is placed on the ^st hank of the 
between it and the solitary sand-StOUe tisse allUdc^do. Iii af*K'. W. direc¬ 
tion a bed of iron clay'Slopes off-/this rise,' So (that hud the 

Bheist which Joins the Befwa a Htifcle horthwaidi-cuts^Htot^h it, andffi^ 

angle, 


T 
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formed by the junctioa of ’the rivers, is occupied by it; but, after 
having gained the west bank of the iBheis, it is soon lost. The road 
BOW continues on the trap, the bills for six miles being solely of sand¬ 
stone; more west than't this it is merely a trap plain on which oc¬ 
curs Kamk&rat twelve miles from Shilm, Beyond Kamkeray the route 
being now td the northward of west, the plain still continues for five 
miles, and then you ascend and cross a range of globular trap hills, dis¬ 
tant from Bm'sitt ten miles, with nothing remarkable in the interval. 
^arsia is on a large; mound of amygdaloidal iron clay, sterile and bare 
in some parts^ apparently highly productive in others ; in the immediate 
vicinity,of the town it is gravelly and red in aspect. Four miles in ad¬ 
vance^ or 9.1 Udm»gerhit this clay again presents itself, rises even to the 
rank of an.dro^ aad is as. such worked, and the produce sold suificient for 
the purposes of the .bazar of JBarsia. Immediately around Banaora 
the sand.^stone hills shoot . up. Kahtkerat sixteen miles from Barda, 
is on the trap ; ihe<Swmmra, a small stream, winds about the village, wash¬ 
ing out its way throug^d&rge blocks of wacken and basalt. The fort is 
built of egg-ahi^[iied masses of the latter, truncated at one end, which end 
isdset .outwarda, f something like.Uie fiint with chalk to be seen in some of 
the ancient bouses of Hampshire, such as Chawton-house and Farleigh 
WaUop, though the stones here used are four times as large as a com¬ 
mon/flint. Pfitwfen, JCu/tiAera and Narsinhgerk (a march of fourteen 
miles) you pass ilhe> Partoci and P4rAa«f, only worthy of notice as shew¬ 
ing in their beds the with a whitish coating, and 

cracked in to various prismatic shapes. The sanid-stone range at Narsinh- 
jrsrA. ipuins directly jN; and.S. Jmyondc^he reach of sight. The village is 
situated/in the deepest part of a circular hollow formed by the partial 
winding of the hills,.and the trapvhas there found its way, though a base^ 
ment of BandHStem^ eompIetely: occupies, the narrow throat or entrance 
over which road leads into. Uie holloas. The^trap is composed of balls 

decomposing 
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decomposing of the conce^ie lamellftc kind, ao^ ^the w«ter m a well, 
where this trap was> identified, was fifteep. feet from the surface, in the 
month of June. Rising oat of^:i^is hollow you go apt a very Icmgtand stosp 
ascent of sandistone, and when the Crest of the hill is gsdned, there is but 
a trifling comparative descent on the west side to*, reach the tmp. The 
space between this md Bhopalpmr has nothing of iatereal, tlm ^vsoantry is 
more undulating, and more open, bills^and hilh^cks are IssS seen.. .The 
iCa^fa and Z>/^da rivers, occurring.before you reach differ No¬ 
thing from the Panva md . neither does*, the in advan|| 

ut Bhopalpur, It is fifteen miles'from to,and ten 

more brings you to Bh&j^ilpur^on the banks of the iSrst(M«f>t|mdS;o; an 
tensive bed of basalt (the Rowley Ragv)nat rimng ab«w#ith^%urfeee ; 
six miles beyond this point in the direction; ^ at 

Bhalta the trap formation ceases. It is-seventy-flwo Miles fi'oni S^ar to 
Bkilsa, and eighty-two from RiUkn -to ilfi tlM.first) part 

vallies and low lands are generally pretty well cleared and^t^vated;^ 
in the latter they are wild and^thdr fertility ns^ihctedt*they ere oveargtown 
with brush-wood and jungle, and cultivation, at leastvidoug . the' line of 
march, is only seen in sraall patches about Rie villages,; jnst su^Sksient fox 
the support of the inhabitants. < • '.. k ' 

Departing from BhiUa and t&dring fiie -rdute 
sand-stone hill of iSat^ca is met With at fire!djstanoe'Of^Meen miles; it 
iS in shape like that of i2<%erd, >butShe hi^iest-point, is;the east^ sfid, 
and the fort is pertbed upon it fksittg Ihut ^iMrim'. l It als-very^cb^ 
ous for many miles around, ai;d)«idd to .Inive bemV hmR by tfie bileh^tod 
King of AyodhyA, Us a place of refuge from tlmtCmfWmiry ^^attgeV 'bf his 
brother, and that the.hill arose^at Ids desire, but whether with the aid of 
an igneous or aqueous power the uphMtvtng was accompUShed is ofi course 
the quesfion here requisite. Rascl^ tbenesct^sthge, as its iMpo^ 
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is the entrance to a dense forest of timber trees* crowning the summits, 
and sides of a V6ry long winding sand-stone range, upon which the 
road passes thrftti’gh Chiklod, Kuliagerhiy and Aha!pur^ or a distance 
of twenty-four miles, and in a westerly direction, and then turns south or 
doWh the slope of the lulls twenty miles, through JSlezer Gmj and 
Ckoufaz to the alluvium of the Nermada. The road descending is ex¬ 
tremely rugged, and occasionally slippery from the size and position of 
the slabs,it is in fact nothing more than a water course: It is sixty- 
Ught miles "frora Bhiha io Ilasmdbdd. The edge of the alluvium 
is three miles from the Nermeida. The sand-stone peeps to day at 
JHTrtsowd&dd, and is seen no more. Fifteen miles over the black basaltic 
mould or alluTium'brings you to jPe#raom, where commence primordial 
rocks, ending in the granite of Nimpani^ Shahpur, and Beiiul* 


I ought to have stated^ that the traf^range branching oft* at Garspur, 
approaches very near * to Raisen, and at Banchor forms the eastern 
boundary of the sthAR Va^ey there ; and then after bending about, in a 
southerly direction, and skirting the sandstone, it proceeds eastwards by 
the Source of the ‘Besdm^ Simuto^ 4f*c., forms, in fact, the southern 
boundary of the trap formation as described. 


iSforthWest of 5<%ar,* or in the direction of Seronu and north, or in 
the direlction ot MaH(hinf still the country is precisely the same, except 
in the latter cas’e, the hflls predominate. Eastward of Sdgidr 

the'trai ls at k it at march beyond, and 

ceases only hear the iiameless ri^let between that place and Pathartah. 

■ North-east 


* Bctvreen SMsler aod the Bhora Nadi there is coal. The Towa Nadi should be followed to 
its'tootcej or until it is shewn from whei»t?e It ^eceim the'ml frdgmehts found in its bed. 
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North-east of S&gar the sand-stone often appears, but only as swells 
rising little above the general level. The trap prevails until you have 
passed Sanwa, three miles and a half, there it ceases entirely, distant 
from Sdgar forty-five miles. From Sanwa east to Sdtpdra and Pancliam- 
nagar in the lias, it is not more than nine or ten miles, and these places 
arc about the same distance from Hirapur^ due north of them. A section 
made from U'lrapur to either of these places, and from them to Sanwa, 
would be highly interesting, and most probably establish clearly the 
relations of the granite, conglomerate, new red with its overlaying trap, 
and the lower lias. 

Where the trap ceases, it does so abruptly. It possesses a vertical 
thickness of about sixty feet, ai^ it has been cut down to make the slope 
easy for the road. At the foot of this short pass, which is still very steep, 
is tlic sand-stone supporting the trap ; and this sand-stone is not now a 
hard, glassy, difficultly frangible, splintery substance ; it is become a fine 
grained, white, saccharine mineral, with a flat even fracture, coloured ex¬ 
ternally a light rod ; and with the exception of one fall, about half a mile 
after leaving the trap land, it presents a very even surface, its blocks be¬ 
ing freed of debris forming a pavement base for the road, a distance of 
four miles; the sides of the road meanwhile, shewing much overlying loose 
matter with long grass intermixed, and occasionally trees, as you advance, 
approaching more and more t(i something of a timber size. Only one 
small hamlet presents itself distant from the road side on the right hand, 
perhaps a mile. At the expiration of this wild flat, three hills are crossed 
in succession, composed of the sand-stone masses, rather sparingly and 
loosely set together in much red clay, and quartzose matter, and covered 
very densely with jungle and forest wood. These hills are of no great 
height, but being separated one from the other by ravines or water-courses, 
they are short, steep, and troublesome a^he points of separation. From 

TT the 
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the verge of the summit of the last hill, which summit is more than a 
mile in breadth, you look down, over an intervening conglomerate range, 
into the valley of Hirapur ;—and on descending from the summit, within 
one hundred yards from the base, speaking as to the line of road or slope, 
not to the vertical height, you see the new red sand-stone reposing, in a 
horizontal position, on a stratum of brownish black ferruginous clay, and 
earthy iron ore of the same colour.—Was not the sand-stone to be seen 
actually reposing on the stratum just mentioned, still that a change had 
taken place no one could fail to observe; for the ground, from being 
bright brick red, suddenly changes to a brownish black, with a harsh 
gritty gravelly tread, as if you were in the neighbourhood of some great 
foundery; and so it continues to the base of the hill, and onwards along 
the low ground as far as the conglomerate^ills. These conglomerate hills 
surround the whole valley of Hirapur^ and are heaped up immediately 
on the granite from whence they are derived, or else they rest on horn- 
stone petrosilex. The individual hill at the soutli-wcst point, or the 
point at which the road enters the valley, is not more than two hundred 
yards removed from the base of the sand-stone hill,—only separated by 
a small hollow or curviture, strewed over with lumps of iron ore and pieces 
of quartz and felspar, &c., but not a fragment of the new red. The com¬ 
ponent matter of this conglomerate hill, as well as all the rest around the 
valley, is a sombre, dark red coloured clay, enveloping variously formed 
large masses, the conglomerate, or Breepia proper, made up of angular 
pieces of white felspar, and occasionally grey pseudo limpid quartz, sel¬ 
dom less than an inch in size, agglutinated by a highly indurated cement 
of the same sombre ferruginous clay just noticed; or the paste is still hard¬ 
er, common quartz discoloured by the oxide of iron. From the conglomerate 
boundaries to the centre of the valley, the granite every where is open to¬ 
day and laid bare; it rises also in the centre, sinking towards the bound¬ 
ing hills, and iron ore is strewed about all over those hills, and at their 

feet. 
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feet, even on the granite. The form of the Jlimpur valley is oval; its 
longest diameter is from west to east, and it is in that direction about a 
mile; from south to north it is not more than a quarter of that distance. 
About the centre, or perhaps a little to the westward of it,, is a large pond, 
on the north bank of which is the village, and near it, or on the east side, 
a small square Gerhi or Fortlet. On two mounds of granite near the 
Oerhi, also on a swell of the same on the south edge of the pond, no 
where else, masses of gneiss, some half dozen in number, are sticking up, 
which, from their slab form and slight inclination, oddly and much resem¬ 
ble old tomb-stones in a church-yard. Both the gneiss and the granite if 
they have any inclination dip to the S. W., but of the conglomerate, it 
being a heap of clay and large stones, nothing very satisfactory can be 
said; here and there, amongst tjje rounded and angular masses, one or 
two larger than the rest, would seem to stand up, conforming in position 
to the gneiss, with their broader sides something sloping to the same 
quarter as the granite, and the gneiss, viz. to the S. W. This sketch 
brings the trap and sand-stone to their N. Eastern limits. 

At Iltrapur is seen the granite, capped by heaps of ferruginous con¬ 
glomerate, which conglomerate is connected with a stratum of iron ore, on 
which the new red sand-stone is seeii to repose:—All this within the space 
of a few hundred yards. The new red sand-stone, from this point, conti¬ 
nues, in the direction of Saj^ar bare, and exposed, freed from any overlying 
rock, a distance of six miles, or to where it is met by the trap, when for 
forty-five miles the two together progressively increase in heigiit, until at 
Sugar they have attained their greatest elevation, or are at least one thou¬ 
sand feet higher than the spot, where the just noticed connection com¬ 
menced. If a line be prolonged from Hirapur through Bhilsa to Ha- 
sandbAd, or that quarter of the compass towards which the primordial 
rocks at Hirapur would seem to dip, such line will have in it almost ail 

the 
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the principal points, where the sand-stone protrusions are entitled to the 
rank of hills, and where they are more elongated individually, and more 
clustered together; for instance, Dhamiint, and Malloun^ Glierpdra, and 
Sdtgerh, — Hapyle, Rdtgerh,—Grdspur and BhUsa. —The eastern edge of 
the sketch, as stated in the commencement of this notice, is wdiere the thin 
covering of the lower lias lies on the upper portion of the new red rock 
series, viz. clays, marls and calcareo arenaceous sand-stones, tender and 
often variegated, and it is desirable to note in particular that such is the 
case. At the descent to Tendukairn^ or at the S. E. corner of the trap, 
it is a sand-stone rock ; but the connection of this rock, with the subjacent 
matter along the south boundary, is concealed by the basaltic alluvium of 
the Nennadd interposing. The western limits join the trap of Maheu, and 
therefore it need only be added, that I bring the sand-stone as far west as 
Aarsinhgerh. Along the north side probably there is sand-stone the wdiole 
length, it certaifily does reach up to Malloun, and forms the bounding 
rock thence to Htrapur; and iron ore occurs at many points in that line 
similar to what it is at that particular spot. 

To conclude:—The rock about Sehore and Bhopal is, upon good au¬ 
thority, considered as similar to that of Sdgar; although there was infor¬ 
mation given, that rock salt was there produced, and of course the mind 
conceives Gypsum, &c. as equally existing, or in a word, that the superior 
portion of the red marl formation was to be found west of the somewhat 
diagonal line pointed out; but the accuracy of this last report is at pre¬ 
sent to be doubted, more particularly, as Gypsum is only known in the Sd¬ 
gar bazar as a production of Rdjputdna, and the salt chiefly used is that 
of the Sambher lake, annually brought along these latitudes, and sold by 
the Biujaris as far east as Serguja. However be this fact, it is, with 
the exception now noticed, that I wish to offer the sand-stone of the dis¬ 
tricts described, from a general personal acquaintance with the whole, as 

remarkable 
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rematkable for the great extent of range it possesses, for the unique ab¬ 
stracted nature of the thing itself, and mode of Occurrence :—It is ever the 
same thing at every point of view, void of clays and marls, or any other in¬ 
terstratification, it is the same identical mineral, protruding itself through 
the trap, (where the trap overlies,) in large angular masses set together 
horizontally without cement;—a substance of apparent simplicity of com¬ 
position, fine grained, hard, vitrified and brittle where it is localized in 
the midst of the trap of supposed igneous origin, and a free stone of flat 
even fracture beyond those localities. Highly micaceous and variegated 
sand-stone slates occur in it in nests, or as continuous strata. The mas¬ 
sive rock is itself also often bi-coloured, rarely many coloured. It might 
be explained and named as the middle division of its formation, but it is 
not seen to rest on a conglomerate of its own, on the contrary, it is itself 
seen, at Jlirapur, to rest immediately on a conglomerate incident to the 
granite rock there occurring. 

The lime-stone of the trap is a hard white earthy substance, envelop¬ 
ing a few small particles of a yellow calcareous spar. It occurs constantly 
as a component part of the hills and swells,—not of the lower grounds, 
unless as detritus, in small particles washed down from the hills, when it 
intermingles with the black mould, and then that soil becomes, from the 
intermixture, remarkable for its fertility. It deserves attention particu¬ 
larly for the semi-calcination, and sometimes more, which it would seem 
to have undergone, and generally for its defiance of classification, and for 
the jumble, and apparent dislodgement from original position, which it 
now exhibits heaped up in the trap:—And, if with these considerations, it 
be reflected that there is no oolite, no chalk, nothing in a word posterior to 
lias, the hope may be indulged, that the chert calcareous dendritic 
fragments, occasionally found will, together with other to he substantiated 
facts, eventually establish it as a continuous portion of the neighbouring 

w lias, 
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lias, disguised, and displaced when the trap was erupted, or by that ex¬ 
plosive power and plutonic heat, which glazed and hardened the sand¬ 
stone rock.* 

As to tlie trap it is here a very extensive deposit, though still but 
part of a whole. All its rocks arc basalt, or matter of near alliance with 
it, and composed principally of hornblende and felspar in an earthy state. 
It is altogether an earthy deposit; varieties of green-stone, or basalt, or 
any rocks of a distinct crystalline texture are wholly wanting, and by 
such deficiency so many others, of the trappean list are equally, it would 
seem, not to be found; and the idea obtrudes, whether the circumstance 
of a simple mineral, like this sand-stone described, being the including 
rock, or basin, has not debarred, complexity, and preserved to the trap 
singleness of feature and texture, and manner of being. The color of the 
harder basalt is either greyish black, or jet, and that of the softest kindred 
clay mottled greenish grey ; and all other varieties, as to induration or 
complexition, vary between these extremes. In the hills, the indurated 
masses have mostly their angles rounded, and appear heaped up together 
with a variable proportion of wacke clay, added to which, there will be seen 
frequently, a patch or lime-stone stratum, occurring nearest the base. 
The base of the hills is invariably broader than the summit, and, if the 
sides of a hill are smooth and even, balled trap or basalt, often a concen¬ 
tric lamellar variety, will be the principal component matter, decomposing 
and decomposed into akpredominating workable clay, still shewing the 
parallel converging layers. The smaller vallies appear much scooped, or 

concave. 


* The first noticing of ti^eculiarities of the Jime-Stone is due to Captain Franklin, and the 
idea of tlie oolites and chalk is given nearly in his own words—-but I am responsible for liazarding 
publicity. 
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concare, and underneath their black looking soil lies wackcn or basalt^ 
ill form and size, about a cubic foot, disfigured, and often arranged in an 
uniform manner. The globular wacken and basalt partially supersede 
this arrangement in the low grounds, but neither basalt, nor wacken, with 
step-like uniformity, is#! ever be found forming a hill. Some one or other 
of the amygdaloids, particularly the toad-stone, succeed the soil, and com¬ 
pact trap rock in the vallies, and they are often observed occurring at the 
feet of the hills; but these latter, it should be remarked, arfyoften merely 
this globular trap, distinctly thrown up on a sand-stone basement, or flat. 
Narsinho'erk remarkably shews the trap every where surrounded by 
sand-stone, and the lake of Sugar, on a larger scale, is a distinct basin of 
sand-stone with an inner coating of trap. Altogether it may familiarly lie 
depicted as a dark superficies speckled with spots of red; the bird’s-eye 
view also presents the thing as a net work scene, the interstices being 
formed by the numerous hills, and low chains of hills, winding about. No 
sudden brush of the ocean could have left such remaims as are here seen, 
and, unless the occurrence of stilbite’^ be decisive, there are no facts to 
plead for the aciueous origin of the trap, except the all-pervading character 
of its occurrence, and its possessing an axis or general line of bearing; but 
neither of these, indeed, plead exclusively for it; whilst, on the other hand, 
common observation here forcibly incline the mind to recognize an oppo¬ 
site theory, and imagine the action of a globe of xompression, or rather of 
a common mine:—The effort is made, and the entonnoir formed by the 
more verticle rays sending upwards the stuff, and shewing it in heaps sdl 
about; whilst those rays, that are more inclined, will either c<9^press, and 
shake, or split, and penetrate according to the various natures of the 

materials 

* It has been said that the occarrence of stilbite is decisive of tbe aqaeoiii origin which is the 
reason why I mention stilbite being found. 
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materials of which the sides are composed ; applied to the trap, it will thus 
be an overlying rock, whether it be, as it is seen here, only on the surface, 
or whether it occurs, as it so often does elsewhere, and here too perhaps be¬ 
low the surface, interstratitied, entangled, and in what not position in other 
rocks. The works of after ages, by means of either agent,—the ocean, 
for instance, acting through those ages, might have exercised denudation, 
and disturbance, until only a portion of a more horizontal ray is occasion¬ 
ally to be seen, indicating an explosion somewhere, either proximate, or 
remote from the spot;—a stratum,—a dyke or a vein occurs of no obvious 
connection. If the simile of a mine be at all admissible, it may be carried 
on and said, that compared with the solid contents of the globe, the product 
here seems to have been from a line of Fougasses continually working re¬ 
sults through a long course of time; the ruin lies about, a small portion 
of which is a half calcined lime-stone, can it once have been the has f 
and the chert of Bapyle, and the small fragments occasionally found of a 
yellow dendritic lime-stone, the only aids at present in corroborating the 
idea? and the clays, the yellow and the deep chocolate, and the marly 
ochres, are they the more unchanged matter, and the latcrite an iron 
ore disfigured and impoverished ? The cellular, or honey-comb lava¬ 
like variety of trap occasionally is met amidst the abundance of other 
kinds; whilst the sand-stone rock is, as a remains, shook and split 
and vitrified, but not displaced or inclinedThe fluid matter seems 
to have shrunk and sunk, and thus, in a great measure, arises the 
phenomena of the trap in the low grounds, and the disrobed naked 
appearance of the sand-stone islets, as if their clothing had slipt down. 
But the incumbent waters by their under currents, not by violent agi¬ 
tation, would seem to have rounded the masses, and further confused the 
heaps thrown up, an(^||||^fter the igneous agency had ceased to act, every 
trace of the sphere of action would be by those waters quickly obliterated. 
The small hummocks, which occur so often, and more particularly at the 

ends 
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ends of the hills joined by a low neck to them, are mostly amorphous, and 
then composed of the harder materials-but often they are something 
of a cone or a truncated cone, and their component matter soft. They are 
here of no importance, having been for ages exposed to day they have 
become worn at length into that shape which best resists much further 
demolition, and so now remain. 

It is almost superfluous to add that no fossile remains have been 
found by me. 

The following is a summary of the foregoing sketch: The latitude 

t 

of Htrapur is occupied by a primitive range, and so is the skirt of the 
alluvium south of the Nermada; in the longitude of Udayapt^f will be 
a western limit, and a granite range,* crossing the Nermada at Jebel- 
pur, and stretching northerly, forms the eastern boundary. This basin 
elongated E. aiidW. formed of primitive rocks, has, in its interval or 
hollow, the sandstone deposit, in some one or other of its forms, exhibit¬ 
ed nearly throughoutobscurely as when seen through the trap, or thinly 
covered with a coating of lias ; or openly as in the hundred and ten mile 
line from Sdgar to Jebelpur. From Vdayapur, or the western limits to 
the central part, Sdgar, the trap rocks blacken the surface,; and at Sdgar 
they rest on the sandstone, which appears not to have much intermediate 
between it, and the proximate primitive rocks. It is a continuation, v and 
a sort of north eastern bend of the rock of the Malabar Coast from Bairoda 
as a point, and itself contains more, perhaps, than fifty-four thousand 
square miles. 


X 
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ON THE 

GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTRY 

On the Route from Baroda to Uda^apur, via Birpur and Salmbhei\ 


By JAMES HARDIE, Esq, 


Assistant Surgeonf M. A. S. 


In this commumcatioH I do not pretend to give a correct geological de¬ 
scription of the country throagh which I have passed. This would be an 
undertaking of great difficulty and one which would require that our ob- 
sfiEVations should be made on. a much more extended scale, and with a 
far greater degree of minuteness than can possibly Ix) done by a tra¬ 
veller, who is m^ely marching in a rapid manner from one point to ano- 
Ikeri. Such remarks, however, as^tho following, if they ])e correct, may 
prove useful in as much as they uftbrd an upportiinity of comparing notes 
with the observations of other travellers, and thus we may eventually 
succeed in obtaining a pretty correct knowledge of the minuter Geology 
of India, the general |pature3 d| which have been adready described by one 
of your members. 


From 
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From uBororfa to Btrpur, a town of considerable extent, situated 
about twelve miles N. W. of Lunawara, and distant from Barodaohout 
seventy-six miles, the country affords little to interest the geological 
observer. Proceeding by the direct route via Bnlnsinur^ and till we reach 
the last mentioned town, a distance of nearly fifty-six miles, in a norther¬ 
ly direction, we perceive nothing but a uniform expanse of alluvial soil. 
We now, for the first timej observe rock formations and several gentle ris¬ 
ing grounds give to the face of the country in the neighbourhood, a wav¬ 
ed outline. Balasinur is situated on one of these rising grounds, and 
the only rock which presents itself is a conglomerate, principally compos¬ 
ed of agates and other quartzose minerals. Some of the agates were of 
considerable size. This rock is not stratified, and appears at the surface 
in the form of large lenticular masses.' It is perhaps a similar formation 
to the cornelian rocks in the neighbourhood of BarrUf but, as 1 have 
seen no good description of these, I can only” state this as a mere con¬ 
jecture. 

Distant from Balasimtr ten miles, still in a northerly direction, 
stands the small village of Pandua. In its neighbourhood are seen seve^^ 
ral small rounded hills or rising grounds presenting the bare rock at the 
surface. On examination I found that these were composed of different 
modifications of granite. The first was a very close grained grey granite 
composed of greyish felspar, translucent quartz, and dark colored mica 
with hornblende, occasionally disseminated through it. ‘Tlufii ps^sed into a 
coarser granite composed of large masses of reddish grey felspar, nearly 
transparent quartz, and silver colored mica. Both the mica and quartz oc¬ 
casionally appear crystallized, I could not procure a hand specimen in 
which this was distinctly shown. The one in my possession, and which 
shall be forwarded to the Society^ is sufficiently cliiracteristic in as far as 
regards the mica. Some of the masses of quartz in this granite were 

upwards 
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upwards of a foot square, and many of them nearly transparent, through 
the substance of which prismatic crystals of schorl were seen to shoot. 
These rocks were not stratified. 

Birpur is situated ten miles N. of Pfmdua. The route for the first 
five miles lies over the usual plain of Guzerat: we then enter a more hilly 
country; the hills, howeveti are very low and their summits are occupied 
by a table-land. Birpur stands on an elevated situation, and the low 
hills with which it is surrounded, are covered to a great depth, as may be 
seen by the ravines and nullah courses, by an alluvial soil similar to that 
of the plains. Owing to this circumstance I had no opportunity of exa¬ 
mining the rocks in sitU'—the stone used in building, and from the quan¬ 
tity of it seen it must have occurred in great abundance in the neighbour¬ 
hood, was a very compact quartzose .sandstone, or rather a ferruginous 
quartz of a red color. From the appearance of the fragments it must oc¬ 
cur distinctly stratified. 

We had now left the rich and highly cultivated plains of Guzeraty and 
had crossed the barrier of a hilly and jungly portion of this district, not 
only the face of the country had changed, but the appearance and charac¬ 
ter of its inhabitants. Heretofore we had a rich alluvial soil, cultivated 
by a comparatively speaking civilized, or at least a more peaceable people 
—numerous thickly inhabited towns and villages were seen scattered over 
it -it is watered by numerous tanks,; and wells, and rivers, and the coun¬ 
try resembles more the richer portions of Bengal than any other part of 
India which I have seen. The surface of the country passed does certain¬ 
ly not present much to attract the notice of the Geologist; with the assist¬ 
ance of boring instruments, however, much valuable information would, 
no doubt, be obtained, and an interesting comparison might be drawn 
between the alluvial formation of this district—that of Bengal—the 

Loudon 
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clay formation, and other similar formations Loth in Europe and 

t ' ' 

Whatever might have been the agency, or the succession of agencies, 
concerned in forming the alluvium of Guzerat^ it is abundantly obvious that 
it could not have been gradually formed by the debris of the rocks in the 
mountainous portions of the district washed down by rivers, nullahs, &c. 
From this source a portion of it might, no doubt, be derived. ‘ By its ex¬ 
tent, its depth, the high situation which this deposit frequently occupies, 
(as at JRirpur^ just mentioned) we may learn that it must have been the 
result of some more energetic cause. 

The extent of the conglomerate formation at Balasinur^ I had no op¬ 
portunity of ascertaining, nor do I know its relative position with regard 
to other rocks—it probably, however, rests on the granite which underlies 
the alluvium—might not these conglomerates be cotemporaneous with the 
lower beds of the alluvial deposit, modified by some local cause, affording 
a cementing medium to the loose .particle, connecting them together and 
thus forming a nucleus round which others would collect 1 This is a mere 
conjecture. 

The hills at Pamlua, were no doubt, fonned by the outgoings of the 
underlying granite—a granite which appeai'ed to me to belong to a very an¬ 
cient variety—an older variety indeed than any which we shall have occa¬ 
sion to mention in the sequel of this paper. The crystalline nature of iis^com- 
ponent parts-—the transparency of its quartz—the whole appearance of the 
rock, and the situation which it occupied, led me to draw tliis conclusion. 

From Birpur our march lay through a hilly and jungly countigr .to 
a small village called iicwflr*, six miles distant, in a N. East direction 

Y from 
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from the last* The hills were ridge*shaped, and their sttmmits presented in 
the distance a uniform and eVen line. Their slopes were covered with loose 
fragments of the wells composing them. The preponderating rock was 
quartz, distinctly stratified. On examining a hill in the neighbourhood 
of my camp, I found the following series of rocks arranged in strata, which 
were highly inclined and dipping towards the N. W. 1st, a rock of the na¬ 
ture of quartz rock, of a greyish color, and inclining to slaty structure—it 
seemed to be quattz rock passing into clay state—it was very hard how¬ 
ever, and was principally composed of quartz. 2nd, a ferruginous quartz, 
of a reddish color; and 3rd, a pure white quartz. The last had nothing of 
a slaty structure, and, indeed, could not be said to be distinctly stratified. 
These three formed frequent alternations, the pure white quartz appear¬ 
ing in the shape of a series of unstratified beds interposed between the 
other strata. 

Ten miles distant from the last, in the same direction, stands the vil¬ 
lage of Panwara. For the first four or five miles the country was cover¬ 
ed with a thick jungle, and the line of march was enclosed by ridge-shap¬ 
ed hills which presented a bold and craggy outline—the rocks forming 
them were arranged in a highly inclined position, and consisted of difter- 
ent modification of quartz rock and clay slate which alternated with, and 
passed into each other. After having passed a narrow Ghat, which though 
steep, is not difiicuU, we entered an elevated plainr, level and covered with 
a thick and apparently rich soil, in many situations well cultivated and 
over which are scatterred numerous fine trees. From the top of the Ghat 
wheise. the plain commences to Pmutara, is a distant of about five miles. 

In ascending from the plains of Guzerat to our present situation, we 
have come at once among rocks of the oldest class, and we have met with 
nothing like any of the newer vaiietiea. We have passed the western 

boundary 
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boundary of tbe great priniiitire district whkh forms a la^e portion of Ceikw 
tral India, and which traverses from N. to 9 . the whole of the peidnsulai 
being connected, indeed, at one point or another, with all the great primi¬ 
tive formations which exist in Hindustan. The rocks which as yet we 
have seen might be termed, perhaps by some, “ transition." In the pre¬ 
sent instance I can see no use for this distinction. Fr6m the rocks which 
surround us to the more decidedly primitive ones we can trace a regular 
gradation. They pass into—and in many instances alternate with'^each 
other. In short every consideration points them all out as belongiiig to 
one grand series of rock formation as the result of one general cause. 

In the deposition of a formation so extensive, a long period of time 
would doubtless be consumed, and though the prenise period of their depo¬ 
sition might be different in different instances—one being formed when 
the forming cause, whatever that might be, commenced to operate, and 
another when it was about to cease,—^this, though iimight modify the in¬ 
ternal structure and appearance of the different rocks composing this for¬ 
mation would not justify us in including them under different classes.* 

V 

In the district of Kutch, towards the N. W. I belicvC> from Specimens 
whicli I have seen, that a series of rocks of a newer formation than Hus, 
and from that upwards, maybe observed. I drew this eoneiuSion from the 
very numerous fossil organic remains which many of those spoejmene ex- 
hibited. Th^se remains were shells belonging to varieties which have 
been ascertained to be characteristic of the newer classes of |odki8 in 

other 


* I am uncertain with regard to the nature of the rocks at Birpur, As I did^npt see these 
in situ, I cannot say decidedly in what class they ought to be included—they, pethapa, belong to a 
newer and overlying variety. 
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other coiiuitries, Hothiug of this kind, can be traced here» however, and 
from the paper of .Captain J. Stewart, in the Bombay Literary Transac¬ 
tions, the same remark may be made regarding the boundary of this great 
formation on the route from Baroda.io 3£how. 

■ , V, ■ ■ ■ 

, On leaving Dawdn, we proceeded on the usual direction over the 
level plain before mentioned, till we reached the Hhilpdl (i. e. a commu¬ 
nity of small villages) of IFm'iuna, which is situated eight miles distant 
from the former. We still found the surface of the plain covered with a 
thick soil. In some situation, however, small hills or rising grounds were 
observed which exhibited at their surface the outgoings of the inferior 
strata. These were as before quartz rock and clay slate, the latter was 
now much more abundant than formerly. Strata were still highly inclin¬ 
ed and dipping as usual. 

, At this p\Ace (Hartitna) there was a great scarcity of water, and the 
Gosmn of the temple of Ndthdwdra, had sent some workmen to dig a well. 
They had penetrated about thirty feet through the rock in a low situation, 
and I had thus an opportunity, the first which had as yet oftbred itself, 
of examining the strata in the plain. I here discovered a distinct and 
separate formation from any which I had seen during this march in a 
series of overlying rocks. The first rock which presented itself, was a dis¬ 
tinct sandstone, with "a clayey basis, and of a soft friable nature. It 
was a variegated sandstone, with spots of a reddish color dispersed over a 
whitish ground. Below this was another variety of sandstone of a more 
compact nature than the last, and of a whitish grey color—it was a cal¬ 
careous sandstone, effervescing with acids~the proportion of lime in it 
was, however, very small. These two were arranged in strata which were 
very slightly inclined. 


These 
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There can be no dpubt» but that theee rocks, belong to a newer class 
than any which we hare yet seen^the ext<|nt of the formatibn I had no 
i'op'pottunity of asc^ahiing-^'it probably occupies^ at least, aU the^lowear 
portions of the elevated plMQ on whicl^ we wero'^ extcamped, the rising 
grounds, as we have seen, being formed, of tiie nearfy vertical strata €*f 
the underlying rocks. Nothing like orgamc remains; could be traced^ 
though I examined with care the Afferent masses: #hinh had been disown 

, ,, . ■ -u, 

out by the borers. Through the above rocks a vein of quartz #aaseeil 
to pass—it gradually narrowed from below upwards till It terminated at 
the surfijce, where it was about a foot and. a half in thickness, th« Ibwest 
portion of it seen, being about two yards heoad. Thetqoartz. wa»of a 
pure white color and crystallize texture. It wm not stmlihe^, but pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a numh|r of rounded massea closely ctaenfced 
together—the Muttaman, might se^, that it derived thii farm from hating 
been ejected from below, tire WermmarirrP&thtLp»t, that it had beeni a pre*- 
viously existing rent in the strata which had been jiUed up from above 
by rounded masses of q^tartz derived from; the neighbouring hills, and 
which are seen strewed over the abole surface of the plain. The latter 
is certainly the more probable theory,, as the lamssess of quartz: xcere ce¬ 
mented together by a calcareous cewenit obviously a posteriors forme* 
tion to the quartz. : ■ ^ : 

In which praise, class oT rocks, ^ above ooght to be htchided, I 
have had no means of ascertaining; in^ theh nature ai^ structiire, how¬ 
ever, they rcsembda the rocks of the new red sandstone formation of Jio- 
nwsojif and I should feel induced to consider them as belonging to this 
class. No cocks of a similar nature) have occurred to nm^ during my 
march, nor do 1 think that, in the country passed after leaving this» any 
do esrisi, for in almost every situattiojni:he .venticai*strata ai^ear^t the sur¬ 
face, it is mojee thga probable, howi^er, that the rocks^ examined fomed 
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a portion of a considerable formation which occupied the elevated plain 
tinder consideration, and Svhich might extend in a northerly and southerly 
directed for a considerable distance. In Captain Dangerfieid’s map, a 
“ granulAr course limestone” foi{|nation is laid down, as running from 
north to south the whole extent of his map, and passing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the plain in question. I have not seen any thing of this for- 
mhtiqik, it is not improbable, however^ ^at the rocks just described, majr 
be assolisiated with it. ' 


From Captain DakuerfiEld’s map, it will be seen, that thecommdni- 
cation now sent differs in many respects. In some instances, too, I suspect 
that we tkve called the same rock by different names. His sandstones 
and sandstone slaves which he describes .as skirting the western boundary 
of the great formation, may be the same%& the rock here described as ferru¬ 
ginous quartzose sandstone; and hishornstone maybe the stratified quartz 
so often mentioned in this paper. In some situations in M^ivar, which I 
have visited, he has described as hornstone the same rock whi<di I hero 
call quartz—the very remarkable ravine which he mentions, as occurring 
at the bund of the Udaya^gar^ I have often seen, and the rock which is 
found'thete, and which hie cStUl homitone, is exactly similar to a rock of 
this part of the oratiict, Urhich I have classed with the stratified quartzes. 
That it is not horhstode,: connuonly so called, 1 have ho hesitation in 
stating, and I tile adaption %f such a name 

nnght give an of the%rmatiott in "question, and might lead 

us to confopUd it wiilh othehformations;< Where the quartz rock passes 
into clay slate; it ihfght, perhaps, be' named flinty elate. ^ I prefer, how¬ 


ever, retaining the general name of quartz, mentioning when it shall hap¬ 
pen to pass into any other^of the rocks, as for instance, into gneiss or 
granite, qr mica or clay slateSrinth’hll of which in difibihlit situations it 
may be seen to graduate. Indeed, it appears tO me, that the very large 


proportion 
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proportion of quaftz, both as an ingrediept in the compound toch and in 
an unmixed form, is a very striding feature in the .geology of this portion 
of India, and one which onght not to be lost sight of. 1 shaU> lakevthe 
first opportunity of^rwarding to the Asiatic Social^, specimepa qf the 
rocks found in this district, which, 1 trusty will bear me out in the opinion 
which I have stated. In Captain Stewart's acqount of the^ strata be* 
tween Baroda and Mhow, no mention is^paade pf apy overlying *fo<^s^n 
the west side of the great formation, neither does the anqC(eaeion.(|f4racks 
laid down by Captain Dangerfield, appear to have been observed by 
him. 


By the above remarks, \ do nof^iHFish ^o.^tra^t 
i^d merit of Captain DfANOFmeii^j^n. ^ ,areindebted tp l^\fm^^much 

very valuable information, but to^ahe^a>i^ecltly^^c^ej|^^ 
of this part of the country would require y^^qr^ of^|ainutq ^^ggatipn^ 
and m a cUni«p like this could p^rcely l^!,,jfl^ted^ by ^ in^irj^-p 
too much pwisepaniiot be , 


Proceeding in the usual direcUon, we jC' 

the Dungerpm- district, which stan^,^^t.jglea, j|i|^ut,§»^JJi|>j^^. 
Immediately on leaving camp, the 

and uneven, and numerous smallroundei|jiiU|3WEe|t9eu|]|^b4ingat tjb#ir 
surface the verti^.stt»|,r7<l^j|^^ll^,,^U.«iSff5r9i W*.*.**!**;^*® 
was the prepoudetfttiag uriiipi^^ IiV,p vjeU ue^jCpWt 
tion, clay slate was al^o se^. ^ Tfh^e cj8y4J^.|riK.mwf8,?^i|i«W>. qf 
a qnartaose nature, afti in othq^ft ajBpr(%|iq^ i , 

' __ . 

Ten iqiles distant from 

the arstthi*e4rfoiur,milaa,,th^,cj^^wa|^S^y s^^ 
described, the jupgle tte?i).,,^qj^„t|j^k|5,„% qi^qlry^n^JjjijIteq and 

rugged, 



rnx 

1. end, though the hiUs with wh^h.it was atuddjgd w^re still low^ 
the scene was rocky and ^Id in the The Wkery i^ad^ which 

is tolerably good, j>asses through a narrow Gh^t, I proceeded myself by 
a higher route,, winding along the edge of the rav^es with whieh the 
country wasi^kiterseeted, and passing over the tops of the hrils.. The 
ro^ks^.wure ersery where observed at the swfaco, and the almost nerpen'- 
di|^^iid!^ of the ravines i^eswapted to the view excellent seetions of 
tt^ siritta. *We encuxnped on an elevated plain surrounded by ranges of 
low vidg6‘'saaped! hiUs« Since leaving Bupur^ we have been gradually 
ascending, and the ascent of the last six miles has been much greater than 
usuoJj,^ ^hc rojp^s,observed, were ddFerent modifications of quartz, varying 
ii| color The pure white variety 

hn«.npt>yet.fcenseeo.?^iiarly 8^^^^ beds of it, however, alternate 
o|h^. rewks^jand these .be.d8 are^trayersed in every direction, by seams 

^ ri —1 n Tr M Iv A A W a a wrv M 'Em _ _/* * y« 


meter, and closely collected togetherThe colored varieties are distinct- 
ly 8j||atihed aiid are,arranged iii parallel layers, varying from au inch to 
a foot in thickness- 'llheii^.colof depends on an admixture of the rocks 

»''e'T sme^ propotUons and 
at others tho pi€#orttdu is cohsider^bl©, many of them, too, derive tlieir 
from hoor^the.d^^ l^own variety is> a. ferruginous quartz, very rich 

“““fy 

tile magnetic 


seen alt“- 

nating Wablo, m otbej-s 

i#?"‘e.^e‘e .was first seen three or 
^AbosiJj#^ ?he, last mention- 

^ plaice 8 ) ' 


f serpentine. 

.severed. ..as for as 


1 



BET^EEl^BAROiJi AND UDAYAPUR. ^3 

I could judge» of considerable extent, and in this part of the country I 
know it to be an abundant production. It was of a greenish colour, with 
a tinge of brown and grains of a metalic mineral, with a metaiic lostiO 
were disseminated through it. This was magnetic iron ore. 

The clay slates passing into chlorite slates were the preponderating 
rocks, and in the neighbourhood of our camp these appeared to pass into 
mica slate, small scales of mica being disseminated through them. 

We now proceeded to Sas^wdrat twelve miles north-east of the last. 
The country on leaving Ghata^ became more open, and, Uiough still 
uncultivated, was comparatively free from jungle. The line of march 
lay over the tops of the small hills which were still very numerous, and 
we had thus pretty extensive views of the surrounding country. It pre¬ 
sented a waved, or rather mamillary aspect, and several small ranges of 
low ridge-shaped hills were observed. Mica slate, and mica slate ap¬ 
proaching to clay slate, were almost the only rocks observed. 

We next proceeded to Jaridna^ a Hhil Pdl, sixteen miles from the 
last. The country was still completely studded with low rocky hills--^ 
for the first three or four miles mica slate preponderated, after this the 
hills were almost entirely composed of pure white quartz, in which 
occasional scales of mica were observed, but these were rare. This rock 
every where appeared at the surface, giving to the scene a striking and 
peculiar aspect, and were it not for a hot burning Sun one would almost 
be inclined to believe that the country was covered with snow. No other 
rock made its appearance, except an occasional bed of mica slate of in¬ 
considerable extent—many of the masses of this quartz were nearly trans¬ 
parent and approached to rock crystal, and others had a idight rose tinge. 
It was either compact or large granular, the concretions being about the 
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size of a large bean: It occurred stratified, and, though the strata were 
not very distinct, the stratiform structure was sufficiently obvious. In 
dip and inclination it agreed with the other rocks seen. The whole sur¬ 
face of the country is covered with detached masses of this rock, and very 
frequently immense isolated blocks, of several yards in diameter, were 
seen topping the hills, and these, in many situations, were piled upon 
one another in a very fantastic manner. In the neighbourhood of camp 
was a group of conical hills, higher than the rest: these were formed of a 
micaceous clay slate. 

Proceeding onward to Jaitana, in the Udayapur district, the country 
becomes more open, and plains of considerable extent are seen. There 
were still, however, numerous small rounded hills, while others assumed 
a conical form and others were ridge-shaped. The preponderating rocks 
were mica and clay slates, in which large beds of the white quartz occur¬ 
red. Jaitana is six miles distant from Jartdna. 

We now marched to SaUmhhai\ a walled town of considerable extent, 
belonging to one of the principal Omrahs of Udayapur^ and situated 
eleven miles N. W. from the last. The mica slate, during this march, 
passed into gneiss, in which beds of granite, some specimens containing 
chlorite and hornblende slate were observed. From Jaitana, a range of 
hills were seen in the distance extehding N. W. andS. E. Salumhhar is 
situated at the base of this range, which is connected with the one which 
passes the DMbar, The hills are generally ridge-shaped, and sometimes 
peaked, and those in the neighbourhood of the town are fortified. 

In the nullah courses a very thick bed of kunkur, of a distinct rocky 
structure, and indistinctly stratified, was observed. The kunkur forma¬ 
tion now becomes very abundant—it is differently modified in different 
^ situations— 
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situations—it is sometimes soft and friable, at others it is more drystab 
line—it occupies the highest situations as well as the lowest. This for¬ 
mation appears to me to be one of great importance, and, if examined on 
a large scale and described with minuteness might lead to very interest¬ 
ing results. When it rests upon the softer rocks, as clay slate, it is frci- 
quently seen penetrating into their substance, the water which held it in 
solution having percolated through the strata and deposited the lime in 
the form of calcareous spar in their interestices, so 4hat these rocks at 
their surface are almost entirely converted into a calcareous rock, inat¬ 
tention to this circumstances may sometimes lead into error. Iron pyrites 
is very generally distributed through the mass, and rounded portions of 
various rocks are found imbedded in it. 

* 

We next procesded to Gingla, a small village, twelve miles north 
west of Salumbhar, On leaving the latter town, the country becomes very 
rocky and uneven, and exhibits the mamillary aspect so often alluded to. 
On the left hand the Dhdbar range was seen stretching north-west and 
south-east, and other range of lower hills, running in the same direction, 
was seen on the right. These hills are generally ridge-shaped, some 
times peaked, and at others conical. The Dhdbar lake was seen wash¬ 
ing the base of the rough and craggy hills on the left. For the first half 
of this march gneiss passing into granite, generally of a red colour, with 
occasional beds of hornblende slate and quarta, was seen. The hornblende 
rocks then preponderated, and these and the granite rocks formed fre¬ 
quent alternations. Gingla is situated on a hill, composed of hornblende 
slate passing into greenstone, and in the neighbourhood are a number of 
small hills composed of a similar rock. The soil where these rocks occur is 
of a red colour, derived from iron which exists in them in great abundance, 
and the surface of the strata is covered with a thin brown crust, (carbonate 
of iron,) derived from a similar source. Occasional beds of gneiss,, 

of 
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of a grey colour, small graiued, and not stratilied, occur in this formation. 
This gneiss is composed ofcoloured mica in minute scales, a felspar 
slightly tinged with red and translucent quartz. In the hornblende rocks, 

wliicli are distinctly stratified, I observed a, vein composed of felspar and 

0 

quartz—the latter, clear and nearly transparent, the former, a pale reddish 
white, with perfect foliated fracture, and crystalline structure arranged so 
as to form a kind of porphyry. 

We now marched to Katdwar, a pretty large town, with a fort, twelve 
miles north-west of the last. The Dhahar range was still seen on the 
left, and the country presented the usual mamillary aspect. The rocks 
observed were different modifications of granites, hornblende slate and 
chlorite slate—all these alternating with each other. The line of march 
in one situation approaches the range of hills, and n similar variety of 
rocks could be distinctly traced in their base and rocky slopes. The gra¬ 
nitic rocks were, 1st, A gneiss of a greyish colour similar to that des¬ 
cribed at Gingla. 2d, A red granite, the principal ingredient a dark 
flesh red felspar—tlie quartz is in minute quantity and is translucent, 
and the mica of a dark color is in still smaller proportion. 3d, A reddish 
coloured gneiss. 4tb, A rock, with the distinct structure of gneiss, of a 
greenish grey colour, in which the mica is replaced by hornblende ; and 
5th, A rock almost entirely composed of flesh red felspar, with a foliated 
fracture, and in which are imbedded nearly transparent crystals of quartz. 
The latter rock, except for the first two miles, within which the horn¬ 
blende rocks were principally seen preponderated. It was distinctly 
stratified—strata highly inclined and dip towards north-east—mica is very 
rarely seen in it, and indeed is almost wanting. It may be said to form 
a variety of porphyry, but from its stratiform structure and the arrange¬ 
ment of its component parts, I prefer including it with the granitic rocks, 
in which series it ought certainly to be classed, perhaps, as a distinct 

variety. 
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varietjr, i^rhich may be called granitic porphyry. It passes into the flesh 
red granite before described, in which granite chlorite often Occupies the 
place of mica, forming the protogine of Jurine. The felspar of the latter 
rock is uniformly of a darker^red color than that of the granitic poi^phyry. 


We next proceeded over a very bad road to 'Pkdttna, a JBhU Pdh 
seven miles north-west of the last. The country presented the usual ma¬ 
millary appearance of the lower granite tracts, but it Vras more broken 
and rugged than I had heretofore seen, and was traversed by* numerous 
deep and narrow ratines. For the first three miles, the following rocks 
presented themselves ; viz. the felspar rock; ‘which I’hate called granitic 
porphyry, which passes in some situations into gneiss and granite, both 
generally of a redish colour. A granite composed of pure white granular 
felspar— translucent quartz and silver colored inica, v^nlso observed in 
small quantity. Through this last garnets were sparingly interspersed. 
These alternate .with different modifications of hornblende rocks; viz. horn- 
blende slate passing into greenstone slate and primitive greenstone—the 
alternating beds are from fifty to two hundred paces in breadth. We then 
reached the bed of a nullah, with rocky bafij^s,^ coimposed of a formation 
exactly similar in appearance to the waved gneiss—it contains, however, 
no mica, its constituent parts being hornblende, felspar and quartz-—the 

‘ .1 M • V 

latter, in small proportion. I imagined at the time that this rock was a 
distinct grey gneiss, and picked up several specimens of it as such. It 
formed now the preponderating rock in which beds, but hot of great extent, 
comparatively epeaking, of hornblende slate and greenstone were ob¬ 
served, beds of red granite, and in one or two instances, of chlorite slate 
were also seen. 


The above described rock exactly resembles the close grained grey 
gneiss. It had a waved appearance, and it was only on reaching camp, 

B 2 and 
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and examining my specimens that I discovered its true composition. It 
may be called scienitic gneiss. It was distinctly stratified and dipped 
towards the N. This formation is continued for several miles in 
the direction of the Residency at Minta^ at which place I arrived 
next day. The geology of the last march I shall not enter into at 
present, as I propose drawing out a “ sketch of the geology of the valley 
of Udayajmr and its neighbourhood,” in which this portion of the country 
will he included. 


In conclusion, I would again call your attention to the regularity of 
the gradation observed frOm the rocks seen on leaving Birpur to those 
in the neighbourhood of XJdayapur. They pass into each other by almost 
insensible degrees, so that it is often difficult to say, in which class parti¬ 
cular specimens ought to be included. The granitic rocks,—except the 
very large granular variety of Pandua, which I have supposed* to be a 
»very old granite—are, generally speaking, small grained, or intermediate 
between small and large. 




These remarks^ such as they are, I do myself the pleasure of for¬ 


warding to the Physical Committee of the Asiatic Society, and I have to 
regret, that the season of the year at which I travelled ; viz. during the 
hot winds, prevented me extending my observations so far as I could 
have wished. This circumstance must plead my apology for the imper¬ 
fect nature of this communication. I have avoided entering into any de¬ 
tails connected with the character, &c. of the inhabitants of the country 
through which I have passed : this would have extended my paper to an 
undue length: this, however, I must say, that I have experienced nothing 
but civility from the rude and barbarous tribes among whom I have tra¬ 
velled, and, though the names of BkU and Coleah have always been 
associated with those of plunderers and robbers, I have met with more 

attention 
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attention from these very tribes, than I have ever experienced in/other 
parts of India. The chiefs (9 Ornitis,) of their PMsy frequently visited 
me—they appeared to have a great deal of curiosity, examined every 
thing about my camp—asked various questions about the uses to which 
they were applied, and on the whole, I was much pleased with the rude 
inhabitants of this wild and mountainous portion of Hindustan, ■ 

The route by which I have marched is not the common one, I fihve 
no hesitation, howhver, in recommending it to travellers who may be pro¬ 
ceeding from Bombay to Ntmach, as by far the shortest and the best. 
From Baroda to Nimach, via Birpur and Salumbhery there are only 
eighteen or nineteen ordinary mjatches. 

v ' '* i' ^ 

The accompanying section of the strata from Baroda to Tkanna, I do 
not offer as perfectly correct; it will serve, however, to give a general 
idea of the geology of the tract in question. Jn a plan on so small a scale, 
I could only indicate the rocks which preponderate in particular situa¬ 
tions, and no attempt has been made' to lay down the beds of other rocks 
with which these a?e associated, and with wjiith they frequently altelfnate. 


V. 
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«• ON THE 

DIAMOND MINES OF PANNA 

IN 

•t 

BUNDELKHAND. 

By captain JAMES FRANKLIN, . 

▼ 

First Bengal Cavalry^ M, A. S. 

(WITH A MAP.) 

The geological position of the matrix of the diamond, being still a ques¬ 
tion in the history of that gem, the following notice on the diamond mines 
of JPamw, will not, I trust, he unacceptable, 4 

Report says, that they were first* discoTered in the time of Raja 
ChitrasXl, who ruled at Panna, in the reign of the^lmperor Auranozeb, 

but 


* Their discovery is attributed to a Devotee of the Mehdivi sect, fvho established his doctrine 
at Panm, in the time of Raja C hitbasal, or about A. D. 1680-90,1 doubt this statement, but I 
cannot arrive at satisfactory proof of their previous discovery. Mr. Mawe dates the discovery of the 
mines of Brazil about the same period, add Dr. Heyne lias a similar account of some of those 
of Golconda, but Tavsbnxbr says, that the Mogul diamond was found at Color, not far east of 
Golconda, A. D. 1550. 

Boetius de Boot published his treatise Do Lapidibus et Gemmis,” A. D. 1609, and 
points out the diamond mines of India and Maiacca^anA in fact, it appears, that the diamond has 
been found in India in all times, since the days of Pliny, and, perhaps, long before. 
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but that^eriod being a troublesome mm in tbe am)^ of thb. JBmddaa, it 
is supposed, that they were not efficiently opened» :unti! tbe. Unie^pf. bis 

. Si 

grandson SuBHA SiNHA. ' ■■ 'f-/ * {;; "r . i.s-s-i 

■ ' ' ’ ‘ '■ . ’■< 

Their situation is peculiar, being condned tor .se small pMotilof tbe. 
great belt of sandstone which extepcla JR!otdi^erA> through the pr<^> 

vinces of jBoffhiIkkand and the 

overlying trap of J^a/tra and 

the extent of this ,formation, for the break, at merely 


hiatus occasioned by 


<^%ich>dOdbt~ 


less swept away every vestige of this rock^ until aside 

by the projecting points of the I^idAya i^ge, i^ 09 ^Air--after which, 
in the R&jmn^al hills, from 

i* ‘ 1| , " 


that point it may be traced! 4lliougl«(^ the it is 

the depositary of the diamond at no 

* . > ■ r-- , . I..,.- -' 

rock mines both of far.asn^l^p will 

ere long be found to belong to 


h otiimyitputB’ 


following facts which have. falleu«i 
from Beldri to Ajayag&rh, may se^llaiid^fy ^^ 
of the rock which contains the of. * 

most lofty portion of the sandstone bdt, usually Cabled the Boeder hills— 
which, without exception, is entirely comppi^d of ai^ 
either mottled or streaked—andopposi^ to thnidUa^ of Pip^a, below the 
Ghat ofthat name, I observed i6e sau4^tane : ' * ^ " » ' » . . 


-Having 


* 8^ Uie ,011^ wtu<^ i» |Q jinr j 

d^ipUon pf tl)^ hi|ia. 



«lw^ the 
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‘ Having descended the Mmdair hills by tlie Ghat nf Piperi^yl came 
af^bn theidecohd tange, the^Tormer, is also composed of sand¬ 
stone, bdt'the of its platean being covered with a stratum of lias 

limestbne, the'sahdstone can only be traced in the beds of rivers, or in 
. sinhU j^iti^j^ihg elevations, until it ehieiges h^om beneath the limcnsCone 
and fbrhi's thesicounterscarp of the iPdnwa hills, where it is variegated and 
friahli^%n<iShb Ibari^'siatea* ^ the hills which overlook 


called Sindiclml, is 

the 'pebttfiar^ha^itat^^df Ihfe^diainoind, ‘-for it is not found in any other part, 

' ’ll' 

except on the platforih o^his range, or on the counterscarp of the second, 
and'it4a'^roved^b^^theNifetefftiltei^thttt''4Ms lAn^ ‘ also is entirely com- 

4 

pbs^bd^ bf%ahdsto4i’ei^ • Ranj river shews 

a %feri^0f^hbi!id8ta^a "rnterSt!rajl»fia4^'S^th'slate clay three hundred and 
nhtaty|!^|pt'thick. ^ the othaf^%atbrfaliS^^re8ent similar appearances, 
add thatthe rest, exhibits a 
fiheaebtibhl^^here the^iMkadstfhi^ tsiliatinct^^^ by a succes- 

8 ion|Qilt!a 3 ^i^rdlaltoralay»!^.^:;a||>ea^ a marly base 

is thiciie^; aa^the more indurated, contain¬ 
ing • ahd in thickness, dwindle away 

they 


V* ' 1 ' . '5 ■ 


. » 


f \ ', - ■' hJI*,’''*-''\ ' ' i- '* Vl ♦ ''t .-'■ i ‘ 'i ' ' 

* Th« dkoadnilt fbund ia th« glen of the dyer ture transported diamonds, they are not, 
thhre&Nb^'ab elEpepUenl/to ihu 

f \ the map appended, to.thta papa*. : 

t The:aaiidatQaSief,thet htj^ as on a po^t d’appui upon a low ridge of syenitic 

graniw,'Which j^,,pirobab{yjhni^ itJrOih^bl^.awept aw|gr> *1^ Kdienjara 

and Ajayagerkt afer of tbiiii: irodk, and are merely capped by.wa<laone. The same may be said of 

sandatone will be Men to bei^at litwt four hundred feet thick after lAe ridge is passed. 
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they aflsume char^ters so various, |hat iu »OD|to i^t^ces, ij iff to 

distinguish them ffoai the .older Tim s«^^ton^ ^iBo oh9?p«s^ 

gradually becoming *aiUoious, and, at riie bottom,4t closely iresemhljBjjif 
some varieties of quattjs rock, but the horizontal poa»|ion* of the beds m 
constantly preserved, and in all the glens, p^rticulmd^ ip that of the 
om river, black bituminous shate^<l<^psh^ttt,.“fri^b^fl|th the sandstone, 

I excavated this^ shale to the dej^ef^isLjeetjrliuthi^^^^ 
than such as I could procure on the spot, the inflm of ^n^over- 

powered my operations. T found, however, that the bituminous quality of 
the shale increased,—fragmoiris of i 45 tbjcpw^g^ 40 t|tst|:opg,ahpo^,o 
when ignited, and I was disposed to think ^at 

1 have ventured to call considi^ing^ 

it in the same light as the series of il»cksMO-^^g|te«d 
would appear, that this denbrniaation 

other facts, m other portions o|^t|^«|ul^range^of hH^ < bull 

by the proof of its saliferous nature, the 

village of Kattra, the soil is imprognailed^wi^ thore^ and 

many other adjacent villages^ ^Sz^tacl^.hf 

tion, such is the case also on the hknko 

LING, who published an accoimt ofi^din^opd<nrin^oC,P<nt|^ renmrks, 
that salt abounds in thnsml at th6,|»^ 

and between that place and Mtrzapwr.^ These facts, therefore, < together 

with 


* I observed the same circumstance in the waterfall of Sowta^^iw Art. Sd oT tbia voluttie. 

-)- Art. 11th of this volume. ^ 

f 

t See Oriental Quarterly, No. — Page -^'Mr. Sriatisodid Ml ahiit ai^ odieri^iaes then those 
m the immediate vicinity o£PMnas and Dr. HAiitilTOtr, Who hat putdiished as ecOount of tbeve 
mines in the Edinburgh Philosophical TrahtecaoM, vol. 1, distiiictlV tays, that he did not even go so 
far as Ponna, and could not lilve teen »nf other tttike«,^ht^he if (he J9i«* 

ramganj Ghat. 
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with the general horizont^position of the beds, the existence of lias 
limestone repdsiii^ upott tfifeta, thePjdilftincit interstratification of a series 
»of slate clay; above the cropping out of bituminone sSale from be¬ 
neath the ivhajl Mass, would appear to justify the use of the term which 
f - have' applied.’^ t 


I have been: thus prolix, bdciause dblei of importance that I should be 
clearly undetstood^with regard to my nomenclature, and, if I am wrong, 
my own description may, perhaps, serve to correct my error. Having 
thus premised, I shall now, pi^eed to give as brief a description as 1 can 
of the mines in qipestidn;. r‘. 








4 ;' Jl?he nativeS^descrilSttlieinfh^' by t^ing the terms cMla^ or superficial, 
and ^aAtra; or deep, and the matrix they call modda; tlie rocky matrix of 
^ deep mines is always a conglomerate, and; ifit is a gritstone with a silici- 
otiscea|pt, andim^bblesarO of ancient rocks, and waterworn, it is term¬ 
ed or matuie; hut if the’ceihent is argillaceous, and its pebbles are 

of more ,fh.is then balled AocAa, or immature; the matrix 

of tim superfi^ mhiba called Ldlleakru, or red ironstone 

gravel, inixedwith fei^gitioiiw'sandbr clay. This gravel is waterworn and 
sometimes quite munded like swan shot, and when found in the ^fissures 
and Interstices of the upper'ssh^toberit is mixed with ferruginous sand, 
but on the other hand when imbedded in ferruginous clay, it is usually 
found covered with vegetable soil and reposing upon slaty § marl ;~~some- 
tiines, however, it is surmounted by a stratum consisting of particles of 


common 


* Ab at Panna, KatHiar^,'&c. 
f Aa at iSTf^i^a aoB Vdema. 
t As on the,oounta:f^tip of the billa., 
$ ,^At Panaa and Kamflrft/a. 
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common hankar imbedded in yellow clay, which occasionally mingling 
with it, forms, another ♦description of matrix which being calcareous, is 
called h-adda ; the diamonds of the glen of the S&gin river, have evidently 
been transported thither from their native beds, and in all probability the 
gangue in which they now rest in the basin of the waterfall, greatly re¬ 
sembles the cascalho of the Brazils, or that of - Sambheljpmrt in Southern 
India. 

The pakka, or I'ocky matrix, is very limited, stretching generally from 
Kamariya to Brijpur, along the course of the Bdgin river. It is excavated 
at Kamariya, Biji}mi\ Bargari, Myra and Etwa; there is also a small 
deposit of it near the town of Pawna, but at Brijpm\ from the ejffects of 
denuding causes, it lies at the surface, and a very satisfactory section of 
it is laid bare in the bed of a small rivulet about one mile west of the 
lagc, where it appears to be a gritstorte, composed of white quarts gravel, 
cemented by silicious matter; and containing rounded pebbles oi quartz, 
jasper, hornstone, lydianstone, &c. Thus it forms a conglomerate, which 
passes by gradual transition into silicious sandstone. . readily dis¬ 

tinguished from its associated rock, differing greatly from it, in as much 
as the sandstone in which it is found, has a martial argillaceous cement, 
and closely resembles that which forms the upper.layey of the cascade of 
the Bdgin river. 

Kamariya Mines. 

The most noted mines of this description of matrix are those of Ka¬ 
mariya and Banna ,* at the former place they are on an average about fif¬ 
teen feet deep, and in one which 1 examined,’* the beds of slaty marl were 

two 


At Bangla, Sakhlapur, Sfc. 
1 ) 2 
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two feet below^tha surface, a thin stratum uf red ironstone gravel imbedded in 
ferruginous clay, and vegetable soil, were their only covering; they differed 
in no respect from those of Ghat, they were marly, slaty, slightly 

micaceous, interstratified with thin laminae of sandstone, and associated 
with calcareous slates, which were dendritic between their partings, and al¬ 
though their general colour was bluish green, or greenish grey, yet there was 
a sufheient mixture of red to characterize them; they were about twelve feet 
thick, and impiediately below them was the rocky matrix of the diamond. 

The conglomerate is here as at JBrijpuVy a gritstone containing peb¬ 
bles of quartz, both white and *green, jasper, hornstone, lydianstone, &c. 
and it is worthy of remark that when the green quartz pebbles abound, it 
is considered a good sign, and so also when the gritstone is slightly fer- 
ruinous, the matrix in there mines reposes on compact sandstone, 

>■ 

Panna Mines, * 


The mines%f JPawwa are of the ^ame kind: here also the stratum 
beneath the vegetable soil is red ironstone gravel, below which are beds of 
slaty marl, better characterized if possible than those of KamaAya^ then 
follows the tdiamond matrix, which differs in no other respect from that 
of Kamariya or PrijpuVy except that it appears to contain a little more 

ferruginous 

* The green quartz n exceedingly brittle and splintery, the natives call it Kdnchiyay or glassy. 

■)■ It is worthy of remark that both this matrix and that of Kamariya inclose fragments of 
schist, which M. Charfemtier calls sshiste argilleux terreux jaundtre (see his Essai sur les Pyrenees, 
page 297.) I liave seen this rock in situ at Btthardm, at the entrance of the valley of Sarfj, a 
small specimen of which accompanies this paper, but 1 have not as yet been able to trace it in 
situ in India. At- Bet/taram, it is on the summit of a hill, the base of which is formed of Ophite, a 
rock of the trappean family, so named by M. Palasou —it has also a grea^ resemblance to burnt 
clay, so named in Wernerian collections of minerals, os for instance in that presented to the Society 
bv the late Dr. Abel. ^ 
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ferruginous matter; its pebbles are the same, its cement the smne, it has 
the same peculiarity of containing green quartz nodules so highly esteem¬ 
ed as an augury by the natiyes, and its door is of„ the same description 
of sandstone. 

These mines vary in depth from twenty to fifty feet, and owing to the 
6tratum»of the matrix being thinner (sometimes scarcely a span thick,) 
they cannot be worked laterally as at Kamanifa, they are therefore more 
expensive, but their produce is said to Coyer the outlay an% yield a pro¬ 
fit. They are consequently esteemed, and hold a reputation nearly equal 

to those of Kamanya. , . ; . 

Saker^a J^nes, 

The kacha. or immature matrix, is excavated at the villages of Sai»- 
rtya and Udesna, both situated on the counterscarp of the Panna hills. It 
contains rounded pebbles of quarte,, jasper, lydianstone, &c., but with 
these are mixed more recent pebbles of white sandstone. It contains also 
much white quartz gravel, called by the natives but ,.t^ cement of the 

conglomerate instead of being siliciqus is a yellowish white clay, soft and 
plastic when in its natural bed, but capable of acquiring the consistency 
of mortar when exposed to j;he atmosphere, and when it contains ferrugi¬ 
nous matter it is considered a good sign. The quartz pebbles are of the 
fat and greasy variety, and the green kind so much esteemed in the rocky 
matrix, is here entirely wanting. 

A shaft near Sakeriya which I examined, pierced through the follow¬ 
ing beds; 1st, eight feet vegetable soil; 2d, eight feet piri matti, or com¬ 
mon kankar, imbedded in yellow clay; 3d, four feet Wkakru, or red iron¬ 
stone gravel in ferruginous clay; 4th, two feet detla^ or white quartz gravel; 
next followed sandstone, and then the kacha matrix; The thickness of the 

detla 
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detla stratum is here considered a matter of Augury; if it is too thick 
it augurs ilh as it is then supposed that the stratum of madda will be cor- 
respohdently thin, or wanting ajitogetlier;—It ouglit not to exceed two 
feet. 

. Udesna Mines. 

Near the village of Udesnay the same kind of matrix underlies 
*laterite, there called mac/m; the great abundance of ironstone gra¬ 
vel and ferri^inous matter strewed over this part of the country 
necessarily produced in former timevS, and no doubt still continues 
to produce, a great quantity of oxide of iron, which being washed away, 
and held in solution by the minor streams, has been gradually deposited 
in the channel of the Ranj river until it is now about ten feet thick, and 
immediately below it are the beds of detla and sandstone, and the matrix 
as above mentioned. This matrix does not require to be broken, the clay 
is easily separated by washing, and the expense of working the mines is 
consequently lessened, but still they are not considered so certain in their 
return as those pf the rocky matrix. 

Superficial Mines. 

h 

The chiluy or superficial mines, are to be found in every part of the 
diamond tract, excepting only 4 circuit of about five miles from the 
cascade of the B&gin river, where it appears that denuding' causes have 

swept 


* Tlie laterite is an aggregate of ironstone gravel cemented by an argillo furruginous cement, 
it therefore somewhat resembles pisiform iron ore; the great mass must have been formed by dilu¬ 
vial agency, but it appears to accumulate by alluvial action also—for the natives assert that the 
stream is reddened in the rainy season;.—as there has not, however, been any sensible increase of it 
in the memory of man, 1 conclude that its alluvial accumulation must be very imperceptible. 
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s\vept them away and all their cententa into the gldh' of that river. ■ Their 
matrix is always red ironstone gravel in ferruginous sand or ferrugihoiia 
clay. Their geological position with regard to the descending series, d^i- 
pears to be remarkably well defined, for they are actually to be found on 
the verge of two ^cascades, having 400 feet of sandstone beneath them; 
when this matrix fills the fissures and interatices of the upper sandstone, 
angular fragments of the rock are mixed with it, the cofrodinj^ ihtitlibnce 
of the oxide of iron appearing to have detached them ^ well as to have 
desintegrated and oxidated a portion of tlie rock so that the gravel and 
fragments are imbedded in sand so highly ferruginous that it resembles 
the rust of iron; but when on the other hand it is imbedded in ferruginous 
clay, it contains no fragments of sandstone, and is constantly found Over- 
lying slaty marl or sandstone, or deiia, as in the instances above mentioned; 
with regard to the ascending series its geologicnlvposition seems also to lie 
well defined, foi* if the two strata of ^red ironstone gravel and kmkitr oc¬ 
cur together, as they do at Sakeriya, it always underlies the tcnlcareous 
bed, and their line of separation is distinct so that when they happen to 
mingle as at Bangla, the matrix acquires a new name, and is then called 
hmlda. 

4 

These mines rarely exceed five or six feet in depth, and are often 
much less; with regard to their produce I am inclined to think that they 
are very precarious, notwithstanding some of the largest diamonds have 
been found in them.; it is common to hear complaints of having found 

nothing 


* On the verge of the cascade of the Rat^ nver near Rdnipur, and on that which is near to 
the village of Sakhtapur. 

f The fact of the production of latcrite in the bed of the RanJ river, and the circumstance of 
ironMo.ae,gravel undeic^g, and QQDsgjjgie^tijr, preceding epmmem Aom^, are ua^ul facts in Geology. 
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nothing for matiy months, and to mo they appeared like a lottery in which 
there are a few prizes and many-blanks—they have an advantage in re¬ 
quiring little or no outlay, and are consequently wrought by all classes, 
but it is not unlikely that more capital has been sunk in them in the shape 
of labour than has ever been returned. 

•• 

The diamond is occasionally, though very rarely, found on the sur¬ 
face, nor is it improbable that some lucky chance of this kind may have 
led to the discovery of the miites. 

t 

Mines of Transported Diamonds. 

The above is a brief account of all those matrices of the diamond in 
the Panna distViCt, which fhll under the denominations of mndda, Idl- 
kaJerd, Or hadda; bht there are others where the gem is found in deposites 
with which it appears to have been swept away from its dative beds, as at 
ilfajfgoArt and in the glen of the Bdgin river; the mines of the former 
place are peculiar and require separate mention, but in those of the glen, 
the diamond is found under rocky debris, both on the banks and in the 
bed of the river, and also in the ibasin which receives the cascade : its 
matrix in this state, is a confused mixture of red ironstone pebbles, angu¬ 
lar fragments of sandstone, and pieces of common kankar, heaped toge- 
theriin ferruginous sand or clay, the detritus in fact of its original gangue; 
and the mines of course have a great resemblance to the superficial mines 
above-mentioned, biit they arc said to be rather more productive, and there 
is great reason to believe that the basin of tlie cascade has never yet been 
emptied or excavated except to a trifling extent. 

Majgoha Mines. 

The mines of Majgoha are in the western part of the diamond tract, 
and they may j^toperly be called its western bimndary; they are situated 


in 
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in a hollow resembling an inverted cone, which appears to have been ex¬ 
cavated by the same process (more powerfully applied) which scooped 
out those resemblances to it in miniature, which are observable in the 
rocky beds of rivers, the diameter of the vortex is about 100 yards, and its 
depth (I presume) cannot be less than 100 feet; on its periphery, superfi¬ 
cial mines are wrought in sandstone, but the cavity of the chasm is filled 

* ' 

with green mud, containing calcareous matter, such as 1 can find no apt 
similitude to, except by supposing it to be the abraded matter of the same 
marly slates as those which occur in the mines of Panna and Kamurttfa» 
here deposited en masse, and there in slated; this of course is mere conjec¬ 
ture, but if the vortex has been formed as I suppose it to have been, the 
matter could not in that case have acquired a schistose form; be the facts 
of the case however what they may; this singular deposite fills two-thirds 
of the chasm, and at the top it has a thick crust of calcareous spar, which 
is indistinctly stratified, and contains portions of the green mud between 
its lamin.T. 

The diamond is rarely found in the calcareous crust, its habitat being 
in the green mud, and it is believed by the natives, that the deeper a 
shaft descends, the richer is the produce ; but although they are aware 
of this circumstance, their ordinary means have never enabled them to 
descend lower than fifty feet, the water at that depth overflowing their 
works, and compelling them to desist; this deposite, therefore, and that of 
the basin of the Pagin river, appear to be two instances in which supe¬ 
rior means might be employed, with efiect, and pethaps with profit. 

Mode of washing and searching the Matrix, 

The mode of washing and searching is the sanae in all the mines, the 
rocky inatrU alone requiffing to be broken; it is first thrown into a 

trench 
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trench with water and shoveled and trod like mortar, and as the object is 
to wash away the clay, fresli water is thrown on and poured off repeatedly 
until the fragments are sufficiently cleansed, and as a final purification 
they are sifted on fine baskets which completes the operation of washing, 
they are then spread in a thin layer on a smooth floor plastered with clay 
or cow dung, and when dry the whole is passed under the hand, and 
searched three-several times, after which the fragments are thrown aside. 

Reproduction of the Diamond. 

♦ 

The circumstance of diamonds being frequently found amongst these 
fragments after they have been thrown aside, has, perhaps, given rise to the 
idea of their reproduction, and I was anxious to obtain the opinion of ex¬ 
perienced natives on this subject: they admit it only in one instance, viz. at 
Majgohaf and even there, it is always ascribed to the spiritual agency of the 
founder of the Mehdivi sect, to whom those mines belong, but their more 
rational opinion is as follows, which I will give as nearly as possible in the 
words of my ,communicant. “ The object of washing is to free the rocky 
fragments from clay, and particularly to cleanse the diamond, so that it 
may readily be distinguished in the operation of searching, but with all 
our care we cannot always succeed; small diamonds frequently retain their 
covering, and thus elude our search in the first scrutiny, nor can they be 
discovered afterwards, until the coating which concealed them is worn 
away; hence it happens that diamonds are found amongst fragments 
which.have been searched and thrown aside, but it is observable that 
small diamonds alone are so found, and that they rarely exceed the weight 
of half a troy grain.” 

With regard lo MajgohaJ ani inclined to think that the above opinion 
applies with greater,forces. .Tlie^inatrwt of tke^.wines contains pE^lcareous 

matter, 
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matter, and it is no easy attainment to wash away a onlcareous incrustation 
by using water alone, whenever therefore, such an occurrence takes place, 
the diamond might not only elude a first search, but a series of searches, 
and even for a series of years, until the coating which enveloped it, was 
worn aM^ay. 

Description of the Diamonds, 

The diamonds of the Panna mines may be classed, according to the 
following arrangement, using native denominations ; 1st, Lilwaja, trans¬ 
parent, colorless, having no tinge except the azure which is reflected in a 
drop of distilled water, it is so scarce that only one specimen was to be 
found in the town of Panna. 

2nd. Danspati, Molichar, Ghiya, or 3Ias1ea: these kinds are conltnon, 
the first has a greenish tinge, the second is also greenish, but varies to a 
pearly cast; the third is yellowish and of a greasy or resinous lustre, as its 
name implies ;—^the crystalline form of this class is very distinct, exhibit¬ 
ing frequently the regular octahedron as perfect as if it had been shaped 
by an artist, the dodecahedron is also common, and so is the spheriodal, 
arising apparently from the convexity of its faces, and the obtuseness of 
its edges the average price of this class is thirty *Srinagari rupees, for 
diamonds of one retU weight 35 for two, 40 for three, 45 for four, aqd 50 
for those of five relti weight. 

3d. Sambarra and Charchara: these are they which have given rise 
to the belief that the Panna mines produced only table diamonds, the 

specimens 


* The Srinagdri rupees is about ten per cent, less in vdue than the Sonat rupee, consequently 
it is about fourteen and a half or fifteen per cent, less than the Calcutta Sicca. 

F 2 
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specimens I saw were quite irregular in their cryst illine form, appearing 
as if they had been broken by a violent blow, but they invariably cleave 
into thin tabular lamiiue, and as they are generally of a good water, and 
sell for a low price in comparison with the others, the Pawwa jewellers ap¬ 
pear to find it more profitable to work them up, by setting them in rings 
or other ornaments ; their one retti price is twenty rupees, increasing 
according to ivright as above stated. 

4th. Sengala pashmi, Ptra and Matta: these are yellowish green, 
yellow, and clove brown, and their crystalline form is multiform, the price 
of the one retti gem is fifteen rupees, increasing as above. 

5th. Rekatberar: this is the rose coloured variety, its crystalline form 
is alib multiform, it is not esteemed, and its single retti price is twelve 
rupees. 

(1th. Kdla^ OaraSf or Jalidar: the first is black or very dark brown, 
and the second as its name implies, includes all diamonds that are flawed 
or appear to continue filaments like a spider’s web: these varieties arc 
here termed Kaffiya^ or scum, but in England they are called hort, and 
there they are used in the arts for diamond dust to an extent unknown 
in thjs country, their price varies according to the size of the stones : but 
as they seldom, if ever, exceed one retti weight, the worst kind may be 
purchased for eight and the best for ten rupees the retti. 

t 

« 

The above list contains the principal names classed according to their 
relative value, but there are others, apparently founded on fancy alone, a 
recital of which would embarrass rather than throw light on the subject; 
the prices also must be considered variable, a purchaser coming suddenly 
into the market w^uld as infallibry occasion a rise, as a deficiency of 

demand 
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demand would create a depression/a purchaser therefore should fix himself 
on the spot, and make his purchases gradually, by so doing, he would at 
least save the profits which now go to the merchants of Benares. 

Revenue of tiui Mines. 

The revenue of the mines is divided among the Rajas of Pamm, 
Banduy Chircariy and Jaifpur, but by far the largest share belongs to the 
former. According to my calculation the Panna division amounts to about 
20,000 Rupees per annum, but according to Raja Pertab Sinh, who is 
the effecient manager of the Panna state, it is 30,000 Rupees, and as his 
authority is likely to be nearer the truth than mine, I do not hesitate to 
iidopt it; this revenue is derived from a *tax, originally fixed at one-fourth 
of the value of all diamonds found in these mines below a certain weight, 
M'hich, 1 believe, was rated at eight reitisy but the tax now levied is said to 
exceed this rate, and on diamonds above the eight retti weight there is no 
stipulation, taking therefore the aggregate of the Bemda, Chercctri and 
./ailpnr shares, as equal to a fourth of the revenue derived by the Raja of 
Pannuy it will not be too much to suppose that the produce of the mines 
amounts to about 1,20,000 Rupees p^r annum. 

I have now detailed with the utmost fidelity all the circumstance^ re¬ 
lating to these mines as they occurred to me at the timel examined them, 

and 


* The tax of 25 per cent, was fixed in the belt days of the nines, when the produce was great¬ 
est. They are now, however, on the decline^ and the natives are quite aware of the cireonatance {, 
the superficial extent of the paJ^ tnauix appeared to me to be braceable, and coosequentiy the 
question of its quantity falls within the range of reaionablo calcalation, whether die natives have 
drawn their conclusions from this view of the case, or whether they are infiuenoed in their fodgemenc 
by experience, ariaing from tlie natural result of their draughts from an exhaustible scource, I do not 
know, but to me it appeared, that these mines by the employment of a given force, might be exhausted 
within a given time, and that there is no hope of finding diamonds below the bed of ihepahka matrix. 
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and have endeavoured to throw into my narrative aa much perspecuity as 
the subject is capable of; still, however, the diamond is too important a 
mineral to be passed over in a hasty manner, and I trust I shall be 
excused if I here indulge in a few general observations. 

General Remarks. 

1st. It was formerly supposed that diamonds were always found at 
the *same level above the sea, and it still remains to be proved whether or 
not there is any truth in the hypothesis, the following barometrical heights 
are deduced from actual observations made by myself. 

Kacha Matrix. 

Source of the Ranj river near Udesna, ... 

Floor of the mines of Sakeriya and Udesna, 

Pakka Matrix'. 

Floor of the mines near Panna, . 1300 feet. 

Bed of the Ranj river due east of the above, . 1300 „ 

Top of its cascade near Ranipur, . 1240 „ 

Source of the Bdgin river near prki, . 1420 „ 

Floor 


1496 feet. 
1470 „ 


• This hypothesis can only apply to diamonds in their native or rocky beds, and does not of 
course refer to transported diamonds which are found at various levels, but if the rocky matrix is uni- 
versally confined to sandstone of the same era, it is not unlikely tnire may be some truth in it, at 
least in India, *for instance, the rock mines of BanganpiUi appear to correspond pretty closely with 
those of Panna, and Captain Cullen (Madras Lit. Trans.) says, that" the route across the plain be¬ 
tween the nallamallarange and the table land at BanganpiUi, is about 800 feet above the sea;” now 
the town of BanganpiUi, from its position with regard to two rivers, (the Kund and the Sum) which 
unite in that plain, must be still higher, and Dr. Heyne says, it»is built at the foot of a low ridge of 
hills—from 100 to 200 feet perpendicular height on which the diamond mines are situated.” Dr. 
Hevnes estimate of the height of the diamond ridge is conjectural, and may,.as is often the case, in 
estimates of height made by the eye be rated too low—upon tlie whole, therefore, I think, there is 
reason to conclude, that the diamond bed of the BanganpiUi mines is at least 1100 feet above the soa. 
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Floor of the mine of Kamariya, . 

Bed of the JSdgin river due south of them, ... 

Floor of the mines of J3rijpw\ . 

Bed of the Bagiu river exactly opposite, .. 


Matrix swept away. 

Top of its 1st cascade, . 1120 feet. 

Transported Diamonds. 

Bottom of 1st cascade,. 900 feet. 

Bottom of 2d cascade,. 700 „ 


From this list it would appear that the rock matrix of the diamond in 
the Panna mines has been swept away at an elevation of 1100 feet, and 
that its lowest position in situ is between 12 and 1300 feet above the sea. 

• 

2d. The contracted limits of this diamond tract has already been men¬ 
tioned, as a peculiarly striking circumstance; the same kiiid of sandstone 
as that in which the diamond is found, extends far beyond those limits and 
why does it not contain diamonds also ? to this question I can only reply 
by the following explanation; on the norths the scarp of the Binddchal 
hills rests as a point d’appui on a low ridge of sienitic granite and the 
plains of Bundelkhand exliibit primitive rocks throughout—therefore ex¬ 
cepting transported diamonds, none can be expected in, that quarter; the 
south, lias limestone stretches along the outline of the counterscarp of the 
second range of hills^—and here again (excepting the diamonds of the coun¬ 
terscarp) none are ever found-^being perhaps buried by the overlying 
limestone ; on the west, the sandstone becomes thinner, being often little 
more than a mere capping; the conghiinerate .form is alsO;, frequent, but in 
the diamond tract it is remarkable that there is no other conglomerate 

G 2 than 
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than that which contains the diamond; moreover, black bituminous shale 
rises tor the surface near the village of Sahigarh, tliough in the diamond 
tract I have never seen it with less than 400 feet of sandstone resting 
upon it; on the easty tlie sandstone continues pretty much the same, and 1 
cannot offer any satisfactory reason why diamonds should not be found 
ea^ of the Cheyla Nadi, which at present is considered to be their eastern 
boundary, 

.3d. I have endeavoured to show that the rocky matrix of the dia¬ 
mond of Panna is situated in sandstone, which I imagine to be the same as 
the new red sandstone of Englafid; also, that (if the transported diamonds 
are excepted,) there is at least 400 feet of that rock below the lowest dia¬ 
mond beds; and further, that there are strong indications of coal, under¬ 
lying the whole mass ; how far this may agree with the ^geological posi¬ 
tion of the same description of mines in Southern India, will best be 
s^cn from the following extracts. 


As far as I understand, Dr. Heyne, in his tracts on India, pages 103-4, 
the hills which surround the rock mines of Banganpilli, are composed of 
slate clay, and his account of them reminds me much of Pamm, he says, 
“ they are straight at top, and usually level for some extent, ’ so that 
• even 


* Mr. Mawe says, “ the diamonds of Brandi, like those of India, are found in a loose gravel, im¬ 
mediately incumbent on the solid rock, and c6vcred with vegetable mould and recent alluvial matter. 
This grmrd consists prmcipaily ctf‘T<nind^«piartK|keUdes of various wixed wiili sand and oxide 

of iron in some parts which he visited, he says further, “ the gravel is cemented by means of the 
oxide of iron into a considerably hard conglomerate forming rocks and low hills, in the sides of which 
are water-cOurses produced tetrehti the'rainy seasonV-in these hollows, diamonds are not 

unfrequently discovered,'' ai^d he concludes spying, that “ ifdtis conglomerate is not the real ma¬ 
trix of the diamond, its true geological situadon is unknown.” ^Mawe on Diamonds.) Tlie matrix of 
Mr. Maws appears to iMItoble that'bf the’iirtibsported diariondr of the Pmm inibcs, and as far 
at I can judge by description, itaeems still nearer to resemble t&sc of Southecu India. 
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even villages are built on them—he says also, that “ the water of the 
wells is brackish,” a strong indication of their saliferous nature, and fur¬ 
ther ** that the country about BangmpilU is sandy and stony, and that 
the stones are chiefly conglomerates, composed of silicious materials.” 

With respect to the rock in which the matrix of the diamond is fomid, 
his description is as follows—“ the solid rock of the hills (which by the 

t 

bye is not quite destitute of diamonds,) is an aggregate, consisting chiefly 
of a coarse grey hornstone, with rounded pebbles of the same spe¬ 
cies, but of a fine variety of stone, or of jasper, of different colors; at some 
depth, this rock becomes ferruginous sandstone, the grains of which are 
finely cemented together, and this kind of stone usually forms the roof of 
the floor of the mines \ the floor is generally of a reddish brown color 
with shining particles, and strikes fire with steelagain he says, through 
this solid rock the miners must make their way before they arrive at the 
diamond matrix. 

Dr. Voysey’s account of these mines is “ that the diamond matrix,” 
in its rocky state, is “ a sandstone breccia ;” it lies undercompact sand¬ 
stone, differing in no respect from that wbiOh is found in the main range, it 
is composed of a beautiful mixture of red, and ycUoW jasper, quartz, chal¬ 
cedony and hornstone, of various colours, c6mbnted together by a quartz 
paste, it passes into puddingstone composed of rounded pebbles of quartz, 
hornstone, &c. cemented by an argillocalcareous earth, of a loose fnable 
texture, in which the diamonds am most fiequently found.” 

The apparent discrepancy in these accounts is not irreconcilable—but 
Dr. VoYSEY is most distinct in bis description, he says that the rock un¬ 
der which the diamond matrix is /oupd, is compact sandstone, aifd that it 
differs in no respect from the sandstone of the main range; he did not see 

the 
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the floor, but Dr. Heynf. appears to have done so; and, if I understand him 
right the floor is sandstone also, for lie says, (page 105,) that the diamond 
bed is of the same nature with the rocks both above and below it, but is 
ibstinguished from them by its superior hardness, and that the floor is so 
hard that it strikes fire with steel, a peculiarity which equally applies to 
thc^«»«fl mines.- 'Dr. Vovsey arrived at the following conclusions. 

1st. That the matrix of the diamond in the mines of Soutliern India 
is the ^sandstone breccia of the “ clay slate formation * 

2d. That those found in alluvial soil are produced from the debris of 
the above rock, and have lieen brought thither by some torrent or deluge, 
which alone could have transported such large masses and pebbles from 
the parent rock, and that no modern or traditional inundation has reach¬ 
ed to such an extent, v , 

3d. That the diamonds found at present in the bed of the rivers are 
washed down by the annual rains. 

1 cordially agree with Dr. Voysey in the general result of his conclu¬ 
sion, because I am satisfied that the same circumstances are applicable 
to the mines of Purina, but I nevertheless differ from him in two points; 
Ist, f could not trace any likelihood of diamonds being washed away by 
any natural causes now in operation, such as the annual rains—they are. 
In general, too deeply covered with soil, even ip their most superficial 

beds 


* As it appears from his description that the pebbles are rounded, perhaps the term conglome¬ 
rate, or puddingstone, would be better Uian breccia, at least it would be more in accordance with 
xertns already recognized. 
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beds to admit of this conclusion, and such only as might have Evidently laid 
on the surface could be so transported.* 2nd, I cannot agree with his nomen¬ 
clature with regard to t “ clay slate formation,” because he himself says, that 
in using the term clay slate, he does not mean the Thonschieffer of Werneii, 
which is the only recognizable term for that rock according to the Wernerian 
syvStem, but excepting these two points, I have found great accordance 
with his result, and am happy in having it in my power to express it. 

4th. There is another circumstance to which I must advert, but I do 
so with diffidence and under a hope that it will be considered merely con¬ 
jectural. Dr. Brewster supposes the diamond to have originated like 
amber, perhaps from the consolidation of vegetable matter, and that it 
gradually acquired its crystalline form*, by the influence of time and the 
slow action of corpuscular forces : the late Dr. Voysev adverted to this 
opinion in his account of the diamond mines of Southern India ; and on 
the occasion of publishing an abstract of that paper in his Journal of 
Science, Dr. Brewster observed that he saw no reason to alter his opi¬ 
nion : now’^ as the rock matrix of the diamond of I*anna appears in some 
respects, though not altogether, to resemble that of Jianganpilli in South¬ 
ern India, there would seem to be little chance of my conjecture being 
useful, still however as every opinion regarding the origin of this fine 
mineral is as yet theoretical, I will not withhold what occurred to me on 
this subject, though 1 again repeat that I offer it with great diffidence. 

The 


* My meaning with regard to this point of diflcrence is, that I consider the transported dia¬ 
monds to have been chiefly swept away by diluvial action, and that alluvial agency must have 
been very inconsiderable, though I do not deny its partial influence. 

f It has occurred to me on reading Dr. Vovsey's paper on the diamond mines of Southern 
India, that the rock which he has termed clay slate, may, perhaps, be the slate clay of the English 
geologists, or the secondary argillaceous schists or shales of D|^ Maccullock, wliich are associated 
with secondary sandstone; Dr. Heyne mentions slate clay as being the chief constituent of the 
surrounding rocks in the BcmganpilH mines. 
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The theory of Sir James Hall on the consolidation of strata fre¬ 
quently recurred to me when examining the sandstone in which the dia¬ 
mond is found ; I thought that 1 could discern much in favour of it, and 
particularly in the gradual changes of its nature, from the lower to the 
upper strata; now if the principle of this theory is admitted to he correct 
and applicable universally, it follows of course that it must be applied here ; 
and then it may be questioned, how the diamond was preserved, under that 
Megree of heat which must have been necessary to form its matrix the 
gritstone ? In answer to this objection 1 suggest, that, the circumstance 
of calc spar occurring in trap rocks is somewhat analogous, and if it is 
admitted that compression under the weight of strata, and a superincumbent 
ocean, had the effect of resisting the expansion of its carbonic acid and 
constraining it to continue in combination with lime, might not the same 
principle be reasonably enough applied, to account for the preservation 
and detention of the elements of the diamond in the gritstone ? and again, 
should it be further shewn that crystals, such as those with which we 
are familiar in nature, may be produced by slow cooling or other processes 
according to the above theory, may wc not look to it also, to account for 
the crystalization of the gem 1 

This conjecture rests upon the truth or fallacy of Sir James Hall’s 
theory, or, on a modification of it, and when this theory is considered as 
the result of long and patient experiment, and the high reputation of its 
author is taken into account, it will require something more than limited 
observation, or ordinary ability, to answer its objections ; my part, how¬ 
ever, is merely the suggestion of a traveller, and I therefore conclude my 
paper by expressing a hope, that this important mineral may meet with 
more able investigation. 

VI. 


•i.^ee the Note appended to the article of Panna mines, p. 106, of this volume. 
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Hills of SitdbakU, Nagjmr, and its immediate mcinity. 

By the late IL W. VOYSEY, Esq. 

Assistant Surgeon His Majesty's QWi Foot. 

The hill of Sildbaldt although agreeing in form and interior structure 
with other basaltic hills in its neighbourhood, merits a more particular 
description on account of some peculiarities in the composition of the 
main rock, hitherto unnoticed by Geologists, and for the opportunities 
afforded by its extensive quarries of studying the varied structure of the 
rocks of the trap family, which is rarely to be seen in so distinct a manner. 

The mass of the hill is composed of porous basalt, with asemi-colunm- 
ar appearance, derived from numerous vertical fissures. It passes in some 
places, 1)oth in a gradual and abrupt manner into a coarse porous wacken 
or indurated clay, which in its turn changes in a similar manner to the 
nodular basalt or wacken, of which the northern and southern summits 

i*!*' 

of 
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of the hill are composed, the junction of these rocks, the passage is 
sometimes so gradual as to give the intermediate rock an indeterminate 
character partaking of the Antiire of both. At others, it is abrupt, yet 
notwithstanding the abruptness, of the change, the vertical and horizontal 
fissures are prolonged into each anjji cross the line of junction. 1 shall 
not here enter into a greater detail of these appearances, but shall con¬ 
tent myself with observing that the most satisfactory explanation of 
these phenomena, is derived from that theory which ascribes to the trap 
rocks an igneous^prigin, under pressure of a great body of water. 

The semi-columnar basalt forming the greater part of the hill is very 
porous, containing numerous amygdaloidal cavities, which are for the 
most part merely lined with a peculiar mineral, which I presume to name 
"^cwichoidal au^ite; sometimes, however, they are nearly filled with it, or 
with calcedony, semi-opal, or carbonate of lime; the calcodony being 
usually covered with a coating of green earth. The rock itself is com¬ 
posed of hornblende and felspar, with the augite, so profusely disseminat¬ 
ed, as to claim a right to be considered in some cases, as a constituent of 

t 

the rock. This is, 1 believe, the first time that conchoidul augite has been 
found entering into the composition of basalt. The rock is fusilflet and 
is of considerable specific gravity, notwithstanding its porosity. The 
vertical and horizontal fissures are not always straight, but are at times 
waved ; they are also, sometimes lined with an infiltration of calcedony 
coated with clay and chlorite. 

This 

* From the difficulty of procuring specimens sufficiently large to analyse, I have not been ablo 
to determine its composition exactly. 

f 1 have lately had an opportunity of fusing a large piece of the Sit^aldi basalt in a steel 
furnace; the product alter an hour’s fusion was a fine black opake stone, resembling porous 
obsidian: glass bottles are commonly made in the Mediterranean from basalt, and that of 
baldi seeipi^to be of an equally favourable nature for that purpose. 
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This rock is succeeded by an indurated clay or wacken, which at its 
junction with the basalt, frequently partakes of its semi-columnar struc¬ 
ture, the vertical fissures being prolonged in% the wacken, and the shi^ 
tose structure of the latter extending into the basalt: these changes may 
be very favorably seen in the fosse, wj|^ch surrdunds the fortification. 

The indurated clay or wacken seems to form but a srhall proportion 
of the hill, as it is not seen in the hollow between the greater and less 
elevation, the semi-colmnnar basalt being there'^mcCvered by any rock. 
It also contains crystallized carbonate of lime and semi-opal, but calce- 
dony coated with green earth, is the most common mineral Ibund in it. 

This rock passes into the nodular wacken, which, on a cae^ual inspec¬ 
tion, appears to be a collection of stones rounded by attrition, and involv¬ 
ed in a matrix of clay ; when examined more carefully it is evident that 
this appearance is owing to a peculiar modification of the concretionary 
structure, developed by decomposition. Nuclei, of various sizes, are enve¬ 
loped by concentric lamellae, which peel off as decomposition destroys 
their cohesion. They are consequently seen in various states of decay 
and of sizes, varying from several feet in diameter to several inches. But 
their true nature is easily discovered by the mutual indentation of the dif¬ 
ferent lamellae, which surround their respective nuclei; the centres from 
which this pseudo crystallization has proceeded. The existence of the 
vertical and waved fissures, need scarcely be adduced as farther proof 
that they are not the product of alluvial detritds. 

It appears most probable that they owe their forms to molecular 
magnetic attraction, since they contain a very large proportion of oxide 
of iron (nearly twenty-five per cent.) as may be perceived by the great 
specific gravity of hand specimens. 

I 2 
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The nodular wacken q| basalt, is one of the most common forms of 
trap in the extensive districts, composed of the rocks of this family, south 
*of the NermadA^ ^ 

It occurs perpetually Iti the eiJlpnsiye and lofty range of mountains, 
situated between the Puma and Tapll rivers, and appears to form their 
principal mass. It is found equally abundant throughout the whole 
of JBerar, part of the piwinces of Hyderabad^ Beder, and Sholnpur^ and 
appears to form th« ba^^f the great western range of trap hills, which 
separate the Konkan from the^interior of the Dekhin. 

It is probably one of the main sources, when decomposed, of the 
blank diluyial soil, to^which Hindsuthan owes so much of its fertility. 
The valley or extended plain of Berar, that of Hasanahad, of Seronj, 
oi Nandidlay south of ih.^ Krishndy of the Pdlndd, bordering the Krishna^ 
and numerous others, all lie near the course of rivers, which at some 
former period have covered these plains and formed their extensive depo¬ 
sits of alluvium. Whether the deposition originated in some sudden and 
partial inundation, or whether it was owing to the gradual subsidence of 
the waters of the great deluge, I think may be determined by cautious 
investigation ; I am at present inclined to think that the most probable 
cause was the latter. 

The hill of SUabaldt offers favorable opportunities, if the quarries 
are extended, of ascertaining positively wliether the basalt is merely a su¬ 
perficial deposit, or is deeply connected with a mass beneath. It is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by gneiss, orslaty granite, which is found at the 
base of the hill a few feet deep. Perhaps Nagpur affords more opportu¬ 
nities than any other part of India, of studying the geological history of 
these rocks, as it is situated near the junction of the primary and over¬ 
lying 
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lying roteks. Numerous opportunities must arise during the excavation of 
wells and baths, of ascertaining the connexion of the strata beneath. A 
well in Mr. Alex. Gordon’s garden, near the base of the hill, of about 
forty feet depth, penetrates through three or four feet of black soil, suc¬ 
ceeded by a magnesian siliceous ^lay,;iwhich appears to owe its origin to 
the decomposition of the gneiss, by which it is immediately followed, and 
which continues to the bottom of the well. 

From the summit of the hill of ’IPs di^ierenco in the out: 

line of the rocks eastward is very perceptible. * The flattened summits 
and long flat outline with the numerous gaps pf, the trap hills, are 
exchanged for the ridgy, peaked, sharp, outline of the primary rocks. At 
Umntek and its vicinity, the rocks are of graniOe and gneiss., , At Ddw- 
)(ari, at Palora and Parsmi, are found crystallized marbles, passing 
into gneiss, capable of receiving a fitie polish. Some of them contain 
a small quantity of carbonate of magnesia. A# Kkorariy a dolomite or 
magnesian marble is-found also in gneiss. At ISayaMnd, Parsmi, and 
the bed of the Pesh river, granite and gneiss of various kinds, also 
quartz rock and sandstone; and foliated black manganese ore is in great 
quantity. 


* Captain Bayley’b plates of the Battle of SitabMt, give a very correct idea of the dat 
outline of the basaltic trap hills at iVajjpur. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

•j 

Geological Appearances and General Features of portions of the 
Malayan Peninsula^ and of the Countries lying hetwiwt it 
and 18^ North Latitude, 

Br CAPTAIN JAMES LOW, 

Q/* the Madras Army. 

It is with extreme diffidence that I venture on this subject, as it is one 
which cannot be fully elucidated without a much more extensive research 
than I have had it in ray power to make, and a higher degree of 
geological knowledge than 1 possess. 

Since, however, the countries alluded to, have not hitherto Ifeen geo¬ 
logically described, and as political circumstances preclude British re¬ 
search from a wide portion of these interesting regions, the Societj^will, I 
trust, receive with indulgence the results of my personal investigation, 

The grand general features of the Indo-Chinese regions seem to be 
alternate ranges of hills stretching nearly north and south, and conforming 

occasionally 
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occa8ioi>,^y to the general direction of Peninsular Tracts, and of valleys 
5 )f^yj|rious breadth, through which flow large rivers. 

The principal ranges are, that which divides Asam from Ava, th^ii 
the Siamese and Ava range, next the Siamese and Camhjan, and again 
the CamlH^an and Anam range. The continuity of these appears to be 
most liable to interruptions as they approach the south, and none of them, 
as far as iny information extends, can be compared in height to the 
secondary ranges of those lofty Himalayan mo^ains, from which they 
are evidently offsets. The broadest valley seems to be that of Am/and 
the narrowest the Cambojan one. The general inclination to the south of 
the whole of the regions lying betwixt liengal, and the sea of Skamscatka^ 
is apparent from the course of the rivers beihg in that direction. ' From 
regions contiguous to the sources of these rivers, the tide of population 
which overspread the southern plains, appears to have flowed, a position 
Avhicli might be illustrated by the atfluilies of languages. 

*■ 1 

The Lulo-Chinese ranges are in so far as we yet know covered by 
deep forests. It is only, therefore, in the ravines, formed by torrents, and 
on the face of an occasional precipice, that their structure can be conjec¬ 
tured ; and these facilities are available at but'a very few points, owing to 
the wildness of the countries in which they occur, and of the barbarous 
hordes which roam over them. 

I will begin with that part of the Malayan Peninsula lying in about 
4" S. latitude, and keeping on the wOfet coast. This point is, in the Perak 
coi^try, which is governed by an independent Malayan Ohief in alliance 
with t^e British. From this last circumstance we may hope in time to 
gain a more perfect acquaintance ivith its geological peculiarities. 

K 2 
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Close to the entrance of the Perak river are th^ 
hilly, with rocky shores. Granite seems to be here the '^wOvailing roeKv. 
The plains of Perak are chiefly alluvial, up to the line where a marked 
ascent towards the central range is discernible* and which may, perhaps, 
be averaged at fifteen miles from the sea. The range in question is a 
portion of the great N. and S. one, which divides the Malayan Peninsula 
longitudinally. The rivers to the eastward of it consequently disembogue 
themselves into the Gulph of Siamy while those to the westward enter the 
Bay of Bengai and the Mi^eca StraiiM, This range, generally, considered, 
lies nearer to the West than tbihd east coast of . the Peninsular. Where it 
bounds Perak on the east, it is both lofty, and, in so far as observed, con¬ 
tinuous. Gold has been found in the beds of some of the mountain tor¬ 
rents which join the Perak river. From specimens of ores of gold, found 
in the hills east of Mataccuy it would seem that the matrix is most fre¬ 
quently quartz. That the Malacca Peniimda was the golden Chersonese 
of the ancients, cannot now be proved, but it yields at this day gold in 
sufficient abundance to render this position probable. The granite forma¬ 
tion appears to predominate amongst the Perak hills, and in it are found 
the veins of tin from which the Dutch formerly derived much profit, and 
which now yields valuable supplies of that metal. The mines must be 
very rich, since even at this period the native workman seldom digs above 
ten or twelve feet below the surface, and often contents himself with merely 
washing the soil taken from the beds of rivulets, and separating the ox yd 
of the metal in the shape of a black sand. The oxyd of antimony’^s also ob¬ 
tained la larga quantities amongst the hills, but my specimens being pure I 
cannot specify the rocks* with whiohiliiey are associated. Lime is also (ac¬ 
cording to motive formation) obtaiqM, but its nature and locality hayenot 
been ascertained. From some native accounts also it seems not improbable 
that coal will be diseovered in this track. Peiraku a fine country, watered 
by a river of a very picturesque nature, and it contains a considerable 

population 
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Chinese and Malays. Ftom Pemk, northward ta Penang, 
coast is level, with a few detached hills, not characterized by any 
p^aliar feature, which might contrast them with those we have b^en 
describing. Penmg, it is well knowp, exhibits an almost exclusive 
granite formation. The granite is, for the most part, grey, and decom¬ 
posable, generally .flaking off* by expospre. It protrjjides at the summit 
of the hills, and may be found lining their base. Mica occurs occasion¬ 
ally ill pretty large masses, and /white quarU, regulayly crystallized, is 
found sparingly. On the shores of several of'th^ small islands lying off 
it on the south-east, conglomerate tipgefi with oxyd is fpumd as 

w ell as the usual granite. 

That part Of the great peninsular range in tlie latitnde of Penang, is 
much broken ; but many of the hills ‘are of considerable height. The 
loftiest one, visible from Ppmng, may perhaps stated at fopr thousand 
feet. They are almost all rich in ores o^, tin ; and were European scien¬ 
tific men to be permitted to explore them, we might expect to derive 
interesting results from their labors. A table land of epmiderakU eleva¬ 
tion and covered witli grass, is reported, to bP about north-east of 
Penang, in the centre of the great range. The jealp^y shewn by 
the Siamese, has hitherto prevented me from visiting it. Marble is reported 
to be found in this direction; but no specimens have been obtained. The 
Malayan inhabitants are all friendly to the British. 

That portion of the Ked4a, Coast, fiming Penmg, has evidently, in 
many parts, been rescued from jhe sea. The perjpd when this happened 
traditionally known, although it is coi^^tured that it is not very 
n^i^e.: mounds of sea-slielln are found about two miles inland. There 
are detached hills on this part of. ^ho: coast» which contain tin. 


The 
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The Kedda Peak (termed by the natives G^tiong Cherm)t i^ an 
object of considerable geological, as well as geographical, interest. Its 
height has not been correctly ascertained. It may perhaps be stated at 
three thous|^d feet at least above the level of the sea, which washes part 
of its base. 

. . <#■' 

The summit has not been reached, as far as I am aware, by any 
European, although perfectly practicable. This has been greatly owing 
to the jealoi^iy of the Siamese, From specimens of rocks and ores 
brought from this hill by intelligent natives, w ho were sent by me to ex¬ 
plore it, I am enabled to state witli some measure of confidence, that it 
principally consists of the usual granite of this coast. On the sea face 
is a clitf washed by a waterfall, W'here large crystals of white quartz are 
got ;—similar crystals were brought to me from a spot near the peak. 
The summit is a granite rock, with a flat termination of a few square 
yards bare of vegetation, and accessible with difficulty. This mountain 
contains gold ; and tin ore was formerly obtained in large quantities on 
it. Various ores of iron were brought to me from it, and it is probable, 
that many other valuable minerals may yet, be found there. This moun¬ 
tain abounds with all the valuable woods of this coast, amongst which 
are several kinds of fir. The inclination of the hill is apparently to the 
cast, and there is a very remarkable break (of six or seven hundred feet, 
judging by the eye and telescope, at tlie distance of ten miles,) in the 
rock, east of the peak, which may have been caused by an earthquake. 

The latter phenotaenon„it may be^aremarked, is not followed by such 
violent effects on. this coast, as on ffie Island of Sumatra, and on Java, 
The existence, however, of hot springs in various parts of the central 
range, indicates the prevalence of mineral substances, of which specimens 
have not yet been obtained. 


Advancing 
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Advaneing northwards from Gunong Cheraiy and passing the mouth 
of the Kedda river, wliich takes its rise in the central range and fertilizes 
an extensive track of rich soil, the first object which attracts the atten¬ 
tion, is the elephant rock, a short distance north from It is a 

dark mass of granite seemingly, and it shoots very abruptly out of the 
forests to the heig^v perhaps of four hundred feet, 

The coast continues low to the northwards of this point. Turning 

to the Laueang Islands, we find granite still prevailing, biit here in the 

“ bird nest^ocks,” we are enabled to note the southern termination in 

this line of the limestone formation which has been traced by me up to 
► « 

tlic northern boundary of the Martaban province. I have no doubt, that 
detached lime rocks abound in the central range, but they are not con¬ 
nected with this formation in so far as we yet know. The first decid¬ 
ed indication of the presence of lime, was observed in a perforated 
rock, lying off the N. E. side of Pulo Trotto. 

The calcareous rock is here much tinged by oxyd of iron, and mixed 
up with different earthy substances. The strata are inclined to the west 
at an angle of about 30®. 

Several miles north of this point, the Trang rocks begin. The first 
of these was visited by me ; but it merits much narrower inspection, 
than time permitted me to make. 

It is a huge mass of heterogenous rock rising out of the sea to the 
height of about three hundred feet. Its shape approaches to an oblong 
square, and it is rendered inaccessible by cUtfs. The whole seems in¬ 
clined at a slight angle to the south. 


L 2 
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From the decomposing nature of the surface; it would be no easy 
task to arrive at a speedy conclusion respecting iS whole structure. It 
appeared to me to rest on a granitic base, covered by various admixtures. 
The superi|!pttmbent mass is heterd^enous. Lime stone in varioi^S stages; 
veins of quartz and ores of iron are most prominent; calcareous incrusta¬ 
tions line the hollows of the cliffs ; where also the aga|||^; mineral abounds; 
—and the cliffs are, in kome places, curiously marl||Jby broad vertical 
ribbon-like streaks, varying in colour according to the strata from which 
the water, containing the dolouring matter, has flowed—^white, black, and 
dark bluish, and "slate colours, are most frequent. At the south end 

about half way up the cliff, there are magniflcent natural arches. The 

♦ 

grotesque calcareous stalactites, which depend just over the entrances to 
these, give them, as a whole, the aspect of a decayed gothic ruin. 

A cavern has been formed quite through the north end of the rock by 
the action of the sea below, and the gradual decay of the structure above. 
Stalactites here abound. 

Our boat carried u^ into the centre of this cave; it is gloomy, but the 
roof is perhaps fifty feet high, and dome-shaped though rugged. Here 
were observed flimsy ladders of flexible cane, stretched betwixt projec¬ 
tions of the rock, and on emerging from the cavern, similar ladders were 
observed to have been arranged up the face of the cliff, in a zig-zag man¬ 
ner, here fastened to a jutting point of rock—there reeved through a 
perforated angle. These had been thus placed by adventurous Malays, 
in quest of the edible birds’ nests. Their trade is more dangerous than 
that of the samphire gatherer, or the Hebridian Birder; but it is more 
profitable than either. Several of the birds’ nest islands, in tliis line, 
have been so tortuously hollowed out by the slow operation of ages, that, 
previous to going in,' the nester fastens to the entrance the end of the clew 

he 
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he takes with him, riiat he may not lose his way. On these occasions 
they use dammer tdrehes. The eye of the swallow which builds these 
nests, must be peculiarly formed to enable it to work and nestle in such 
a labyrinth, where total darkness prevails. 

A pocket cosp^ass was placed close to that part of the cliff, which 
seemed most Stroh||y impregnated with iron ; but it was not afiected. 

Near, and to the north of this rock, is very rocky island, termed 
Ka Pesa by the Siamese, because, in their legends, it is related, tliat an 
undutiful son having denied assistance to his parents, out of the profits 
of a successful voyage, the gods sent a storm which drove his vessel to 
sea, where it was transformed into this rock. 

The general Structure nearly corresponds with that of the rock just 
noticed ; but it has a most singular aspect from a series of peaks which 
rise from it—bleak and striated, and which, on a near approach, resem¬ 
ble the chimnies of glass manufactories. The geological features of this 
island may be best seen at the north end, where large masses have fallen 
from the cliffs. Here granular magnetic iron ore imbedded in a calcare¬ 
ous and micaceous gangue, was found in considerable quantity. A nearly 
similar sort of iron ore abounds on the high ground on the main land, at 
the entrance of the Trang river. ' 



These rocky islands are adorned by numerous beautifully dowering 
shrubs and trees, and are frequented by the white sea pigeon (Columbadel- 
maris), and by birds of passage. A coarse coral bottom prevails around 
each ; but the depth suddenly increases at the distance of two or three 
hundred feet from the shore; oysters are abundant. At the north side of 
the narrow entrance to Trang harbour, in N. Lat. 7® 20’ is a remarkable 

calcareous 
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calcareous rock, with several caverns in it. The "carbonate of lime, in 
conglomerated masses or in stalactites, is here much ^iirer than that found 
amongst the islands just described. Several of the stalactitic masses are 
bell or fun^pl-shapecl, the apex upwards, and when struck, ar^found to 
be remarkably sonerous. These are all tinged with iron. ' ' 

Pulo Tilibon, which forms the northern side, ^^ibits granite and 
iron stone, with veins of quartz in it. From all mat I have seen, it 
should seem that the lime formation becomes more compact and pure, as 
it is followed in a northern direction. 

The rock in question contains a detached portion, having a stratified 
appearance, and inclining to the S. E. at an angle of about 35*. In one 
of its caves were observed twelve human skulls, laid out in a row. They 
were those, the Siamese said, of Barmans, who were slain in those w ars, 
when they attacked and destroyed 2'ilihon. Part of the stockade, which 
surrounded the town, was yet standing, when I visited the spot in 1824, 
about fourteen years after its destruction. The thick planks, or beamvS, 
w^ere quite sound, and very hard. The tree, from which these durable 
w'alls had been obtained, is tbe Mai-he-um of the Siamese, and the Rayu 
gittah of the Malays. 

The Trang river is broad—with a high ridge running at riglit angles 
to it, on the west side of the entrance. Granite rocks here protrude 
through the soil, which is red and ferruginous. The Shore is overspread 
with lumps of micaceous iron glance very fusible. The iron is in small 
rounded particles—black, but yielding a reddish streak, and when reduced 
to powder, adhering to the magnet. The matrix is a brown ochre, which 
soils the fingers. The quartz, which is found imbedded in the granite of 
this coast, is generally very lammellar, and the plates transparent. There 


are 
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are several hills discernible from this place ; but little information was 
obtained regarding the^reat range. The young Raja of Ligor informed 
me, that the pass, betwixt the hills, is difficult; but as he m^e his ele¬ 
phant the-whole way on several occasions, his accost is no aoubt exag¬ 
gerated- 

Most of the small islands, lying betwixt Trmg and Juntk-ceylon, seem, 
for the greatest part, composed of granite. It prevails in the latter island, 
and here again tin appears in proximity to, or intersp^re®^ ^ 
debris. 

A range of hills, the highest of which, I believe, will not be found 
to exceed one thousand feet,, stretches longitudinally through the island, 
with one large break in the middle. The island was probably once joined 
to the mainland, since the Papra Strait^ which separates the two, is 
narrow and rocky. The island, when I visited the interior in 1824, had a 
population of six thousand souls (Siamese.) 

The tin formation seems to run in a continuous line from the southern 
extremity of the Peninsula up to about 15® N. Latitude. Beyond this point 
neither Barmans nor Siamese have discovered any mines. But as the 
countries, lying on both sides of the great belt of mountains, are^ perhaps 
to a distance of twenty miles, respectively, from the skirts of the latter, 
inhabited by wild tribes of Karians, uninterested in the search for this 
metal only, it is probable that tin does exist in tl^e latitudes. It shews 
itself again in Thamph, one of the provinces of the Sh&n, as the Bur- 
mans term the inhabitants, and lying, if I can depend on the distances 
given to me by natives of the country, in about 20® N. Lat. and Long. 99*- 
100. The natives call themselves Ptmt, They are shorter in stature than 
the Burmans, and their features partake much of those of the Chinese. 

M 2 There 
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There the tin ore occtirs in beds of streams mixed with sand. The 

*1' 

natives do not dig mines to get at it, owing perha;ps to its being of little 
value at such a distance from the coast. They have, however, by their 
own accounts, valuable,.)ead ores, which they reach by deep shafts. 

In Captain Forrest’s time, when Junh~ceyipn was visited by numerous 
native traders, the mines yielded an average annual quantity of five hundred 
tons of tin. But as the population has been reduced to about six thousand 
souls, and as^ the Siamese have mines closer to their capital, a very small 
supply only is now taken from the island. Perhaps it may be rated at one 
hundred Babars of 446 lbs. averaged each. A Chinese smelter informed 
me, that he could aftbixl to produce tin at a cost of one-half at the utmost 
of the market rate. The minersdigpits of from twelve to twenty feet deep; 
but seldom venture- a lateral shaft. The ore is generally in round or 
oblong masses, with well defined crystals, and in a matrix of quartz, or 
bedded in masses resembling half decomposed granite, yet of considerable 
hardness. 

The furnace in which the pounded ore is smelted, is made of a com¬ 
pact of clays and earths, is. oblong in shape, and about three feet high. 

Si 

Alternate layers of ore and charcoal are put into it, and the usual hori¬ 
zontal t’obe bellows of the Chinese, is kept incessantly at work during 
four complete days (of twenty-four hours) and one night, when the fur¬ 
nace is cleansed. After some hours labor, the tin makes its appearance, 
and is run into mouldS|^j^nd the furnace is fed witli more ore and fuel. 

The May Pkmga-i which stretches N, E. from Junk-ceylon, is re¬ 
markable for the magnificent rocks, with which it is studded. At the 
distance of ten miles, tliey appear like huge artificial pyramids; but on a 
nearer approach, their outlines change to columnar, or massive. The 

principal 
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principal rocks occupy a line of aboulf^ten miles, in a north An4 south 
direction. The northern extremity lies behind the town and valley of 
Ph^nga ; the southern fists in the sea, £d)Out four, miles from the mouth 
of the PMnga river. Their direction^ therefore^is nearly .that of the 
Tnmg rocks. The part of the range, lying in the sea, consists of nume¬ 
rous detdched rocks of diffetent elevations, and mostly inaccessible. The 
height does not in any instance, 1 should state, exceed,hVehundred feet, and 

‘ , j 

seldom falls short of two hundred. One of them Ws a very columnar aspect, 
which might lead a distant spectator to suppose it wa^ ba^tiC; They 

I ' H.% 1 ■ ' '.j; 

are all, however, chiefly composed of, I suppose, primary limestone, 
and like the rocks which have been already described, exhibit no traces 
of organic remains. ‘^Some of the Specimens of stalactite, which have 
been presented to the Society, ' were taken from one of a series of grottos 
in and near the base of one of the PMnga rocks. These vcaverns are 
about six feet above high water mark. The roofs are ,low, und seldom 
exceed* ten feet in height, and they look as if supported by the natural 
pillars of spar^^which have been gradually formed by filtration from the 
top. Several of the stalactites have barely reached the floor—others 
touch the floor, and a double formation is going on. The sides of the 
grottos arc lined with the same calcareous spar. * 

There is an insulated rock near this spot, which is perforated by a 
grand natural tunnel. To tbe top of the arch the height is about twenty 

feet, and grotesque-shaped stnlactites depend from above the entrances 

; 

from the roof. A boat can get within the arch; 

The valley of PMnga is about three inU^ long , by one, on an 
average, in breadtii, being ovabshaped, and Widest near the sea. It ;i» 
hemmed in, to east and west, by roc^s and hills. Those on the west are 
least abnipt, and seem mostly granitic ; those on the east have a very 

picturesque 
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picturesque appearance, and wher^ the river washes their base, present 
perpendicular ciijffs of four and Rye hundred fee|^ They are even more 
purely calcareous than the rocki at sea, for many look at a short dis¬ 
tance, as jf^formed of^halk. This they owe to (he agaric mineral. Tin 
abounds in the granitic hills in tlin vicinity of this valley. Tlie great hill 
range of the Peninsula, was not observed fro^ this point, owirig to the 
intervening rocks. But the Siamese chief informed me, that it must be 
in the route thence to the opposite coast of the Peninsula. No 
information could be expected from him, as to the rocks associated there. 
The population here is about eight thousand souls, including six hundred 
Chinese, and about one hundred Siamese priests of all ages. 

Passing to the northward of Junk-ceylon, the coast is hold for the 
distance of a degree; and lying about thirty miles off this line, are nu¬ 
merous calcareous perforated rocks, frequented by the edible birds’ nest 
gatherers. ^ 

From all accounts obtained from native travellers—from personal 
observation when sailing up the coast, and with reference to the narrow- 
ness of this part of the Peninsula—it has appeared to me that the great 
central range is here of less width than at any other point. But I 
cannot admit, that this circumstance, as some have imagined, should 
give any color to the supposition that any internal navigation is, or could 
be, rendered practicable bfetwixt the Bay of Bengal and the Gulph of 
Siam. I have before m|||mative plans, in which the hills arc laid down as 
continuous. At any r^e, the incUiiB.tion of the countries towards the 

Gulph of Siam on the one side, and the Bay of Bengal on the other, is 

i ’ 

so great as to prevent the risers which flow over them from being navi¬ 
gable to good sized boats, beyond pemaps ten or twelve miles from their 
mouths. 
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The sources of two rivers may inc^d lie witbin a ^w xi^Ues of each 
other on opposite sides of a hilP oir^a range—^et the^spot where they 
respectively lose the n^e of mountain ^rrents, and become navigable, 
may be very widely asunder. Xt is true, that by running up the Kra, or 
any other stream in a boat, a traveller may get V^ll^in two oi#i three days 
march of the place of embarkation on a river onifce opposite coast: and 
this is all that can, with Mr present information, be admitted. All the 
rivers on this coast are wide, and some are deep at thei^: mouths ; but, 
with the exception of the Tenaserim and Tavoy rivers, which ^line to 
the northward and avoid the hills, they suddenly ebntr^t and grow 
shallow. Tin abounds betwixt Junk-ceylon, and Mergta. 

■i.’ 

The coast of Temserim^ jfrom 10* to 12* 30^ N. is shut out from the 
ocean, by high and generally rocky islands. * 

Those which form the west side of Forrests SiraiU^ up to the N. point 
of Doinel, in 11* .Y N. (instead of 11* 2P as he gave it^, are well wooded, 
and arc ch^^ composed of granite. Domel is a fine island, twenty 
miles in length, by twelve, or thereabouts, iu breadth, with a rocky coast. 
On sailing past a spot, described and sketched inl^BEST’s work, and at 
which he mentions having tipten in marble ^ballast, 1 could only -find a 
great quantity of large smooth boulders of quartz, which had been asso¬ 
ciated with slate ; for, upon inspection of the coast, thick str^ of soft, 
black slate, with veins of quartz, were discovered. • The slate ^ad, in 

. fri i ^ 

some places^ an admixture of’iron ore. 


In coasting'Hbmcl, the hills on the mainland are: disUnctly perceiv- 
able. The highest point waS conjectured to J^anout thrCe thousand feet 




high. These hills belong to the gre8||range in al) probability. The highest 
peak of St. Matthew's Island, may be nearly as high. 


N 9, 




All 
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^ All the islands in this* chain examined, shew bold coasts towards 
the sea. 

There is a considerable opening north of Domel, where a distinct 
archipcdago of bleak rocky islands begins, and stretching north and 
south. The belt is fofmed of four or five parallel rows of islands, and 
may be twenty miles in breadth. They Are laid down in the Charts. 
A vessel, I sailed in, passesd through amongst them in coasting, and as 
the numerous dangerous rocks with which this hitherto unexplored track 
abounds, rendered it necessary to anchor frequently, I had opportunities 
of visiting niimy of the islands. The channels are, for the most part, 
deep, and a vessel of two or three hundred tons can |i|0arcely find anchor¬ 
age near many of the islands when within half a cable’s length of them. 

Their formation is primitive. The granite is occasionally associated 
with black shistose strata, or sandy slate. The specimen produced, was 
taken from a vertical stratum, of exceedingly indurated shist tinged 
by oxyd of iron. Lime rock was not observed to prevail^'^ut several 
of the islands seem heterogeneously composed. Occasionally quartz, 
white and tabular, .'^as seen to pervade in broad veins the granitic 
rocks. 

Several “ birds’ nest” rocks are scattered amongst this group, and 
it mayiite inferred that they are calcareous. Pearl oysters are occasion¬ 
ally picked up. The pearls got from them are seldom of much value. If 
pearl beds of any dg^lple extent^<Jo exist, the practice of diving for 
them,’as at Ceyipn, might be applied witfi advantage.^ The whole of the 
islands noticed, are destitut^f any fixed population. But there is a tribe, 
termed Ch(ldom£ and JPose, the familiq| of which rove about collecting the 
birds’ nest, the dammer, the beche-de-mer, conch slugs, wax, scented 

woods, 
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woods, and other products of the isl|nd9. They live in covered boats, 
and appear inoffensive; readily^ bartering .the above articles for such 
merchandize, as the JBurrmns bring to t^pi. 

^ ' ir ■ . 

. The Siamese appear to exert very? Uttle, iflpiy* control over thes^ 
islands. Their part of the coast terminates at a, a river of no 

consequence further than ii^t forms, according to Siamese opinion, the 
southern boundary of the J5nri«A,posse8»ions w this quarter. 

Leaving this coag^, for a space, I will now cross the Peiunsula, and 
endeavour to give as brief an account of such geologiqa^ aucli^ineralogical 
notices as I have been able to obtain, respecting Smm. . 

Z*' 'f .1 ' I. 

♦ 

• _ 

The sea, which washes the shores of the* Peninsula on the east side, 

is studded with numerous islands, bold, an4» for the most part, rocky. 

% 

The edible birds’ nests being here procurable from the eaves, it is probable, 
that lime abounds in the rocks. Along the shores of the Chumphan and 
Chanja dist^^, ferruginous strata are prevalent, and loadstone is said 
to be procured from them. 

V At Ban taphan nae, nej|j^y in the latitude of Mergui^ are the only 
gold mines now worked in SfaiA. The gold is either in the shape of dust, or 
found in a reddish earthy matriit^ To get this last kind of ore,%its of no 
great depth are dug. The ore is merely submitted to the, agency^f fire. 
It is not believed, that these mines yield annuallyjnore, gold, than would 
be valued at perhaps about 15,000 rupees. But||P|||e xuiners (about from 
two to three hundred, it is und^tood) only mine* during three ajpuths in 
the year, and as they go very clumsily and,q||iji^fuUy to %ork, the real 
value of these mines repiains unknown. 


A 
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•.! A diligent aotfaor,* visited 5ia»tf olismes of the Siamese, that 
•* neither their mines of tiiu ntbr those of copper, lead, and gold, have ex¬ 
perienced the benefits of the in^stry and intelligence of the Chinese'* 

Previott^ito openiilpa mine^ tlii^ propitiate the spirits of the 

ground and of the stream, by the sacrifice of cattle and poultry, and by 
offering up these and fruits on temporary alt^. This custom is equally 

observed by 4 ^ 1 'inese and .Molayea miners, on opening gold or tin mines. 

♦ 

With to the^^^ae^e, the practice is a direct breach of the primary 

ordinaime.ojf their not to kill that which has life,” and points to 

a period v\rhe%;they '^omhipp^ Genii Xioci, and other imaginary Dewtas. 
Cornelians are found, it is said, on this coast. 


Proceeding northward, till within about a days coasting of the Siam 
river, a h^h termed KJiau JQjeng, or “ the red hill," appears on a point of 
land. The coast is covered with ferruginous earths and strata ; but of 
these no specimens have been obtained. Close to this place, and stretch¬ 
ing for the distance of ten or twelve miles northward of it, is a very 
remarkable range nf pyi;ainidal hills and rocks, termed by the Siamese 
“ Sam^ $€ie yat," or J|.the thrpe hundred peaks.” They vary in height 
from an hundred feet to perhaps twelve hund^d feet; some rise from the 
sea, others are scattered on the main land, 

4 

This account 1 .giye, from, native information, although European 
navigators have incidentally alluded to them. They take from hence a 
kind of konct (p.erha]^||P|fon ore), vuTying in colour from black to white. 
The vuil^y . is, chi^y alluvial, %ithin the scope of the annual 

.i;. inundations 
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inundations of its river. The first rocky formation of any consequence 
northward of Bankok, the capital, is at Prabdti ’three days by water, 
north-east of t)^ old capital, ahd where t^^re is a famous impression of a 
foot of Buddha. The Siamese priests have long imposed this sculpture 
on their followers, who never douliptheir assd^lbn, that the legislator 
alluded to stamped the impression with his own 

This Prabdt has been madokin the solid'tock {A^gTaiMte, if my in¬ 
formation is correct], which protrudes at top, and a stair has beOtl out out 
of the rock to ascend by. A copper ore is said to be found' the fiat 
grounds near this place. About fifteen or sixtcen-'milBO* U®tove Prabdt^ 
there is alow hill called Phra Chauja, where granite, fiommy mfbmiation, 
prevails, and wliere the natives fancy they can trace on the face.of a rock, 
the lineaments of Buddha. Iron ores are foiihd here.' on 

the south of the road to LaoSy large quantities of a very ithite argillaceons 
earth are obtained, and red ores of sulphur are said tO be broitght from 
this quarter. At Khordt they use, it is said, a plum-pudding stone, or 
breccia, for building ; and at Napphahutiy in this quarter, they find yel¬ 
low, red, and white ores of arsenic (Reed^ar?) a metal which enters largely 
into the Siamese PharmacopcRia. The rai%e' of hills;'stretching N. E. 
from a point in about N. bn the eae^blttik;'of the river of Smut 

yields ore of iron in great abundance ; and hive, therefore, 


established a large party at T,hasungy a town lying on a branch 
of the river. They manufacture various' coarse article^ of cud^ 
which are rejected by the^ ' themselv^^^^ ih" favour of foreign 

importations of that metal, irdtt mines iSbMofAa^, higher 

up the river. Thb range of dividing South'Laos^ is 
continuous, according to every account I received from * native 

travellers, who invariably go most of the journey by land. They 
affirm, that there is no water communication across the country; so 

o 2 that 
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that the rivet Amm, laid dewn by some geogra^hers»^ appears to have no 
4 ? 

cxiateaoer 

' 

The Me Nam, or great river of Siam, has been traced by me, in 
iiatite maps obtained UKri people li Laos, np,to about 21° N. Lat. where 
are high hills abounding in hot springs. P,hokhau Lo-^ng Prabang, a 
hill many days to the northward of LaochdgfMa: the south of Laos, yields, 
it is said, gold aiid preciohS stones. It may be the Mohany Lcng of Du 
Halos, wheroy he observes, were to be found “ gold, silver, copper, tin, 
and red sulphur.^’ ' At €hmMMn, on the east coast of the Guiph of Siam, 
granite is b^eved to be tlie prevailing rock, and quartz-crystals, Ceylon 
diamond, and coarse rubies, cat's eyes^ and other precious stones, are col¬ 
lected, it is reported, in the vicinity. Steatite is found in Ligor. 

We now return to Tenaat^im. The high islands fronting Mergui are, 
I think, of primitlS'e granite ; and King's [stand, with most of the lesser 
islands in its neighbourhood, present bold granite cliffs to the sea. 

The hill, on which the town atonds, consists of granite, decomposed 
at the surface, with much intOhlpersed in veins. The ocliery ap¬ 

pearance of the soil, -in nontl^^places, indicates the presence of iron, and 
tin ore is found in^he streams at the base of the hill;—lead ore is reported 
to exist in the upper parts of this province. The rocks on the island 
forming thewest side of the harbour, are strongly impregnated with oxyd 
of iron. In the vidnity of the tblVhi^drgittaceouS petrifactions are found. 
The clay oontdns Son^^ne. But no marks are discernible near Mergui 
of tifiije rocks-,f-iiOlne pd:rified orabs obtained. The province of 
Mergm, or 7hmau, aboiEt&d8 with tin ore, especially to the southnarA 

The 
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The sea,, northward is pretty free of islands., jQiny>^antie 

is the prevailing primitive rock throughout the province ISf Tav(^. ! 

There is a low .range of hills, which stretches north and south» close 
alongshore, and.shuts:from them e^eatpprtio|i^; 1^ province; near^ 
ly opposite to the town of Toaor, on^the west b^i:i)ij^,the river at Kamcat^ 
is an elevated ridge of several tailee in lengjth, whi^h is almost wholly 
composed of iron Stone of different degrees^of cpdipa|!^pui. the 
surface, the soil and gravel are reddish. Bgt on ^ high part;p^,l|hi| ^idge, 
is a rock very hard and fine grained, but not s^aie<k, tpid 
colour. It is strongly impregnated with irop^^and-so m^gpejdc, that a 
piece newly detached and of a pound in. weightjiWd 
grains in weight, in suspension. with |^ch difep^H^t^nAfew 

specimens could be taken off with an iron crow,., This from 

its black appearance, be supposed of met^io^gia,,.. vBnt evident* 
ly connected with the ferrugino^us strata bepHcath,^^^ seems not to 
contain any nickel- . 

■ ■ ' ■ ‘'fc. '•.' 

J'avoy is a very hilly province, r with the 

great centre belt, lies afeout ten the h^n. to the 

main range there is a suoeeas^n of nort^^glid, .so^ jUUgeSrgradn 
ally increasing in height, and having vary. pailfSr^vs^j^S 
Through these valleys flow rapid,streams which^: after, pursuing the direc¬ 
tion of the valleys to various, d^ilances, find outletSv an jlyi| |thpa turning 
westward flow through levelAisapks until;.they i^h &e|u The route 

to Uie Nay Dang Pass into, Tavay. I 

performed tlie journey to th^lpyuiamtit^ef 

as the road is impassable either to ^ephauh) pf ^Itprses. Indeed the 
paths, in some places, are the beds of mountain torrents. A dense jungle 
covers the face of the country, precluding the probability of satisfactorily 

* i-' V iV,. 

pursuing 
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pursuing ge^logic^l pursm^s*. The tin mines, lying three miles off the 
route, were visitby me. They do not here deserve that title, as the 
Tavoyers merely wasli the sand of the streams, and collec|^,|^e fine 
particles of ore. The temperature of the aii|i8 fqund to be about 64” or 
05” until eight qt i^e Ogdoch, andgjttat of the water 68“ (Fahrenhrit's 
thermometer), so^ tht^»^the worki^nen never begin their labour until that 
hour. As the population does not extend beyond the first range of hills, 
and. the mines are liuried in the forest far beyond these, the men are 
expQ8e|l tp.|lm attOsplis of elephants and ether wild beasts which here 
al)pnd. . ' 

Other mines of tin lie on ^the southern coast below Tcfyoy, and a 

*LV ' . ' 

me^r^ J^ack^ and sligh%..sparkling 0 |p of antimony has been obtained 
from the prpvin^, but its locality I am not aware of. 

v.-., ^ . 

' , V ' • u 

Frequent ver^^l or inclining strata of hard slate, and sandy slate, 
are found at intervals to lie across tlie path ; but wherever a bold clilf 
appears, scarcely ^y thing except granite is visible. 

At f^ukyeiit fi-fteen mUe^||orth-e^ttfrom (a halting place or 

circular cleared space of the,|brest^, and^ying a few hundred yards on the 
east of the route,, j^giud^ shewed me a hot spring in the almost dry 
bed of a torrent.. 


Tlie ad jai^nt strata were, after many hours labor, laid bare, and spe¬ 
cimens were takien fro|pJt^e spot whete the water bubbled up. The rock 
appeam to be g tra«s,i|ion slate, j>|^ng into limestone (for it effervesces 
slightly with an acid), and having thin films of pyrites betwixt the cubical 
portions which compose it. The water raised the thermometer to 144^.^' 
The gas which escaped was not iniiammable. The pebbles around were 

incrusted 
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incmitdfiik a calcareOlipalt: The ^ater had ho pe^liar^tk There 
id a-^haMoh the eastward of the spring ; but volcanic ifi^icatiOns 
were'perceived in any direction. 


'It'- 


ih a tkck, i^rhlNs 
heih it in on both 


The great Tenasenm CTOSSed Sh 

either perpendicular cliflb of grahite7ht*#hbdea'' 
sides. Its bed is strewed With large btekfe of the i^lV^rimitive rock. 
By leaping and stepping froihblie ^ the other of Ifees^^i^iyssed the 

east bank. The breadth is heret ^ & ks I can recoll^l, of 

my notes) about thirty yards. It is qldte impa^lile in th^vaiby iei|i. 
From the appearance of the stream here; I be ii^ned th fix its 

source somewhere about 15’ 30' north. iThI r^t" of 

the Nftyc Ddnsf Pa«s/|s''abbht‘S|i'^!ndes;^^"hdi1wt' 
fifty miles. It was fourti im^bdsible tO ihliih eht^ii Bttotning, 
owing to heavy dews and mist, and the whiic |iiy ^ often '^|Ahyed in 
getting over ten or twelve miles—so difficult Was the mHih rehder^'by the 
necessity of crossing (often twenty times in a dayj mountain torrents,and 
the streams they feed, and of ai^endifig rugged |^da of streams and 
ravines, where the guides wqjge not unilq^nay^A| fagli^ A epnaiderafe 
tract of tableland was'flissed ov^driig||| rdfe. The 
ture of Fahrenheit’s thei^6^|lr *ii»nS 

iid thc,J|itter. 


74*. But it was often 72* at th^ fomier' 




The rocks at the pass cbiild not M well examined, «|||^||the thick 
jungle—but the surface is evidently a' d^oni^Sing g^ite. From this 
elevation, which I am notinbliteto wit^lhigh#^ 
lour very distinct and higher irh%es 


• J «‘W. %" 


* The memth wat oidtp" the dry ones. 
P 2 
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frontier on the ea^ v^hile the lesser ranges ofii^^e Taxwj side could be 
easily traOed'l" 


From the view here obtained, I' feel dilposed to allow forty miles 
at the least fbr the breadth of the w^le space, in this latitude, occupied 
by hills. The ranges%re as nOarly as may be parallel to each other. 

'k-' ' 

fh my oveirland route to Fe, the surface was rarely found to exhibit 
any dibier than the granite formation-^utriz was occasionally abundant. 


At En-hieiUi txe^v Aung^ on the left of the road, and in the 

middWof it^clretiiar level spot in juhglc, is a curious hot well. It was 

round,’**nltfibiTgh it was visited in the hottest 


fount! 


period of;tlil> 
near enOli|^‘ for’ eXi 
treacherous 


It Wto not without difficulty that it could be reached 
from the heat under foot and the 


soil. 


The well is abdikt forty feet in diameter. By throwing a bottle attach¬ 
ed to a rop^: allowing an#grow h^ted, and pulling it suddenly 

hack» thi^temperattire wits fo4lll ^ be%|?4* of F^^henheiji^ But 4* more 
may be allowed for Occidetifis: Not a rdtt^r'pebble could be seen near 
the well. A bleakItti tl^ Hirflbe, angular, sharp and disintegrated, scrag¬ 
gy granitic rock lies a short distance to the northward of it. 

■V:'*n 

_ M * . » 

The water has not been examined by tests. From this hot fountain 
down to fhe stdekaded ^Wh of Kl/Ilf the small province of that name, 
the country falls^ rapidly (to l|he s^b.) A few detached hills are per¬ 
ceived a’t intervals,‘ahd bn the bast of the route a low granitic range 
stretches northwari^risting on thUbbUth at Point, and to the north 
in Martaban PnmfUSfjf 


The 
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The low hill, on whi^l^e stoeka4ed town of, Y^ ^taiide^e^htbits no 
peculiar features to attract a geologistr—granite deoomposed' a|^ sur¬ 
face, is most prevalent, I believe. 

On the route from }fe to ) perceii^,^^ beds,of 


vers massive strata of striate4 j?lhy slate of>n fas^pgo|^ttr. vThese strata 
are either vertical, or dip at a considerable angle —Martabm and the a^- 
joining countries, would well ri^ward the labors of a ge^ogist. A0 the 


Burman war was being cj^jied c^,^whea the ^mer: was visited h|f|)to©» it 
was not without the imminent risk o^eing cut ofT, or of being uiade a^pri- 
soner by the enemy, then encamped onlh%^ aD|h side 
I was enabled to explore the country up^ 









A hasty geographical sketch of this provi 
gcther irrelevant~for, without some i 
future geological traveller may find his plans prove aUlptive. 



J >' ''i?- ; , ■ w. *'■ 

may-:^ ,fc(^a|,he'nlto- 
ies ofju^^try, the 


'jfv 


Martaban is bounded on the north, by a branch^ the great central 
range of hjlls dividing it fror^jS^ium.; 

district of F<%t)eing dWid^ lrotp|St< by,;^||^ a narroA^st^eanw 

On the east,' the Siamese rafg^ijfechts a very :formid8bie bwrierr shew¬ 
ing at intervals peaks of considerable eievatio^; ^e^gheet of thbi^ was 
conjectured to be about five thousand feet in height. ^^^croB9 this wall, 
there is only one good pasS^ that tenhed Pra^song-ekd 
and Phra CMii-sam-ong by 0tmeset ,** tlmipctss of tko^three Pagodas,*^ 
and lying in latitude 15* 18'v(^v|f.;l<^gitud|^ Br according to 

Captain Grant’s observation aflar difl^ult pass, 

lies directly north of Martaban, On tlm wei^t, it is partlyj>oanded by ^le 
sea, and partly by the provinces nnd. Tkdf^iPagu. It may be 

computed to contain about twelve tho^and squarp ny||^ 


The 
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^ Tlip piincipal^yer is Kr^ng Mautam^^{o{ the PegmrsJ or San^ 
Un, (of the PurmamJ whiph rises in a rpige of mountains to the north¬ 
west of Ciie-ang Mai in Laos —^passes within two or thr^e days’ march of 
that capital—and after a turbulenjt ctferse, apparently betwixt two of the 
inferior ranges*jo£4l|e great belt, disgorges itself with impetuosity on the 
plain j,u«t above the ia|^nd of Ma Kat/et, in about 18" 20' north latitude. 
It is joined at^e Ka itayet stockade by the Y-dnzalen river, which flows 
from^the JIapMn hills, lying in a north-west ^<iirection from hence; and 
whichil^ believe to be the same, which I observed from the great Shut 
Madu temple at ,tp bear as foH|ws—the northern extreme N. N.E.— 
southern e^jy^eiq^ a i||||.soath—and about forty miles distant. But 

the streopt^WbfpHttdfby me to have a bar of granite across, about eight 
or an#ho|«to^e na|jgable to the smallest 

canoes. ^ rolls n|||e quietly on till lit disembogues itself into the 

sea at Opposite to Martaban, it may be about 

a mile in width. 

* 4 

The other river^hich swell it are^ the J>dng Dami Kydng , which 
joins it a| Phrd Pagpda; ^ Gybn which falls into it at 

or the White ]^eda;'%ihe JttJ^ m, OTi^ttiyan river, 
which enters it nearly oppo^jte to the of Martaban-^thc Wahiu 
JjCydng', < which disfimbo^ues, near the Jfyk Khami Pagoda —and the 
Dang Wein Kydng, whh^h pours itself into the Gulph of Martaban, 
These are||||||^|gable far inland b)p large boats. 

The chief Mils within th^| proviQjRfi^e part of the Tavai range, with 
its branches—one of which is divi|||^ by the Sandun river at Malamem. 
It runs in low broken hills, about dfty miles no/th of th^ town of Marta¬ 
ban, and joins the Jiu Kgit mountaihs-^next abort range running across 

of the Attardm. Attiydn) river—the Jeu 

KyH 


one of the upper brs^ch^ 







Kyk Phf<mg\ a high linked 
wafdTbf the towh•^the‘^^^l?^ii5^r^f^b§f^ M th^ hdi 
sulated hills, ea!I^> ^ .•’-■..':W:#V; 
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%fest- 




■>are 


■ The.aunie^as 
ed over the' plains,^'ahld' 

lun, together with' the ■d&rk 4 hd“ 1 efi^eftl|^i^i^‘hhfiS^'iitli^^l^ 
produce scenery of ^ ‘’S'-' 


L a ■il^‘;4 


' . / V? 

The ranges of hilla ik-ihis |(;i^<[^j 
gredient. But the 
of from two hundred ffeeti 
plain, have in so far k^xdki|p[l 

posed of limestone. T^e iik^jton^ten _ 

and gritty kind up to hard ikarbie'* 4 in 4 -v^rf'''dili^^)lili^i^i^l^|^;ii^^^ 

the same marked features, which, the TmHg and i rolki m|pla^ 

being streaked with red, brown, and white, akd ^eth^iktly^'W 


rapid decomposition.'' l%e'pMkS'<)iplfhh^jh^|h^|sii|p^^d^^^^ 
generally by an alluvialsodv^i^ ikskmeldk 
the cotton gilpnd •■'itheilii 


'■w'v 





is commonly a stitf clay, 


more friable, tinged with; 6 xyd--' 1 j^.-irbnr^r'i^^^’^wiSKs^^ 
and resting on in massesM 

the low islanders hn'd. 




fr , 


pulses. Potter’s eafth is 0£ this, 

most of the utensils 'madei 

«.! ^ w\' 




On the low rat^ge 
haps, predominates. But at 
having an’inclination of tinged with j 9 Xy^ . of 4 ron, there 

u, * ' ^ 

a 2 intermixed 


■^laty’^^ sandy v strata 
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t7i£h^1l%bt1y (iL^ieous^. a^»d otheir quartz are 

db8er¥aw< ' At Mtulmt^ein, :a v%eeeifa ^.|ba the 

cons^etiiea' the Pagodtilther^^^®^ stibstance < hai^iia so miteh by 

Kill ''.ha#%hOre'^ done.On '^the 'hitch 



r ^rl>iGe is tinged red by 

>4%4i'-' ' ‘‘ 'll, ''■■''' A-:)*'*' 

■ V‘- .'. .ff^/if .,.v f .. 








river, and within about 
one of Uie singular 
> betwixt it and the river, 
loathe lijirerv 1 was gratided by 
^dculiar a nature to be 
.L' it “. hot water.” 

'the 4bi^6te|;r;^of whhih is about thirty feet. 
The r^%#etlttb,:ahdt.oiily ridsedvabout ^a foot above the surface of the 
water. Not hkvinl been prepared for such an interesting object, I had 
not prorid^ lihe. BnMhe depth is, no doubt, very consi> 

calcareous rocks which 


deraS%. ■ • Ilie ii^^%i|i''iad 


pro^^ 



at'a.,-^th.of twenty feet at 
neal^the -A thermometer pro¬ 

ved iittb the water, and after a space 
twtt 'degr^j^^gmade for loss of 
heatintfioMmpyali Fji»KE»as|ir’«tiermometer was 

fouiid't6‘#iirvi&k‘=is''’-^' '" 


t^fttiqng 

pendedlroiS 


quickly with#iwn5 



th^Bath 


, ^ dd#'''^'wicitiity, the circu¬ 
lar ^ that it had once 


been-a dfdtser.;' -'AS^^'to 
*1^®® of the watef tteat t^^ 


•'' 



it with caution- 


ia . which so 

resemble the surface of the bank, thkt.a, ' * ‘ 


unthinkly step on 
them 






1&6 



th^vto his ^ 

heSiandsink. 
period whe& this 
on the least computation ia'a! 


tweutf gsUpi^ 
^^;th;e.'eastv;#j4^4.i Th^ 

leaves and branches which had a chh^ 

, % rdaky 

fock, as it 
it. 



reous deposit—and the bott<^ ef, ,thp 
calcareous substance. No sps^iipmi , 4 ^^ 
liea far below the surface^ 
we may suppose it to 
Lankyeu hot,.spring mt 
afterwards sensible of any 

^ i.rta.i. ‘i-i>,ii''i-'i'j^y, jit'll,j-iiraairii'iii^*rii‘jfe'ii^SH^ ^-if- > ms* 

Mariaban, it was fonitct^o 

bination with some othinimrth^^ e^r^r ..:7hj^|)| 
low. This fountain lies on the>.rdhte 
trees scattered about, it is eyidenj^- that thoughs^PiOw 
once supported a numerous population; Nw. 
is a pond to which the Bumms ascrihe,4^^^,i^;;;^|||i^,^:''f^ 
grow quite red^^occasionadly; ~ - -* * 


* I was favored oh 
Mr. Adams, of the Marine 




,' ■.".rt *, , ■'• i J ‘ ■ Mv,' fr«' 


I this occasion with the compf^V of. J[4^9tenii^%ioi^ I« and 

ii.Scriici?'.’5 ' '^'‘■' ■'■' 

t Ist. finqtur , ^ ,^chap|eei^%^^^hT 0 yj 8 i^i^^-^^h^,,t^ of iroa 


is inferred. ’ 

It does Dot blackoft paper, 
Sd. No precipitate is os^ised 
4th. Wlien mixed with a solution 
colour is induced. 

5th. When mixed with an’ 



ion ^ t«|ji 3 neri% (in pi^ortions,) n^ ^nsihlo chiiskeof 

.Dt^ fowss^* 

which does not efikvesccYi^ muriatic ';, 

6th. Tlie concretion found on the Ica^ ihd i^nitnon peboles effenrestes staongiy with mu¬ 
riatic acid, indicatinS tlie preitatata of Ktae in j 
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; on t)ie ^ast^M^k q( tfco same river, 

roi$k ^ base ef which is 

J>y the f |(^m, <l»ite thfQugh by a rivulet. 

The Umest^Hia^omposiug it takes, a^e polish-^and large stalactites de- 
pmld 'fiom ^ ^roof of the grand arch overhead. It, like the rest of 
the,ji^k<ppn«d, ^ews jeosi^cea c^^igaiwc remams. 

*'> .V<f J $ *1 Am ^ 

^ Tn rai^l|g,^^.tbe iS'a»hiii,40r'!(Pta^«J8i^etii^4^ objects which at¬ 
tract^ my^^|tHientf|?sn being a continuation 

of the^eatjjha^e formarimi* *The^(!|jgeeat^eaitot is hemmed in betwixt 

riiri^S^thropgh with considerable im- 

base, the lat- 
aabaindiand sliould suppose al¬ 
most inf^j^j^SSilde pii^nacla. a sip^l PiSgoda has been built, producing a 
^le^aing ^ffe%vH»tbe eye^ofaliistant observer. 

j .j. 'i- f ‘ ’ ^ 

be tyro hundred and fifty feet high. On 
thatl^n^:has® .been xut in a pyramidal 
space,puttied ^nd ,giit alabaster images of 
Buddhdi yarrow ope|i^tg.leh 4 s into a mag]|ificent cave, which has 
been many large wooden ai^ Ulabaster images 

of that deifi^ inoriali|Ye^f03|nd arranged in rov^.nlong^the sides of it-^ 
the wooden ihtUges throutthm ej ^ had tumbled 

on the Cpnsm^j^OiC^l^pPiy £|3nd.fea^^lhWone. The ca\e 

bears no mar^pf pavingpriests, who 
inh^t ) a village on the Opp^o*ltnha^> could not afford me any infor- 
maiioh respecting it. Ko inscription was discovered on the rock. It is 
rather a,yngolay^^ |^ Stanc^ ^hat no J?ajf|j,^pi50lher inscriptions on stone 
of any antiquity, hayeheen discovered in \}^lndQ^Qhinese countries—and 

i * • < 

it is the more particularly so as regards where the natives have 

• (with 
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(with reference to their semi-barbariNte 8U^,) attained to a vk^thspect- 
degree of proficiency in scnlptui^. The belfe of their temples hwe 
^ generally inscribed on them so^^otis sentences, and the name and 
titles of the person who bestowed them. " 

I? ■' ' * 

The only inscription observed by me, was that which Ahngphra, or 
Al^mpra, caused to be engraved on a marble slab; whfeh stands under a 
shed at the great Shui Madu temple at Pegu, It records his valorous 
exploits and pious disposition. The alabaster, of which the Burmans 
form their images, is only procurable within the proper Apa territory. 
The Prapaiha, or Prabdl, is an engravilS^> oftCn found ha'^ilfeite slabs 
at temples—and is intent^ to Represent ah impression of a fodt'^of,JBwd- 
dha. They contain many emblems, most of which are dbscure, and only 
to be made out by the help of a PAuugU or priest of Buddha. The 
Martaban Phungis could not inform me when Buddhi^ waS introduc¬ 
ed into Martahan. But from several circumstances, it should seem, that 
the country was only settled about A. D. 1286. From^^lfei' attentive ex¬ 
amination of such Bali MSS., as have come into ifiy possession, I am 
quite disposed to conclude, that the Buddhist religion reached the Jndo- 
Chinese nations progressively from Ceplm —and that the Bail language, 
as now used amongst them, however varied the alphabets may be in 
which it is written, is identically the same with that employed by the 
Cingalese priesta of Ceyhn. This last approaches so very closely to the 
Pracrit, that it becomes doubtfdl which is the dider language of the two. 
A comparison betwixt them would shew, which is dhe direct derivative 
from the Sanscrii. ' * ' 


Above the rocks described, the river fioWs'fiiiough a rich alluviai 
country, thinly inhabited by tribes of Khyens^ or Karians. These people 
carry on a bartering trade with the traders of 3Iarlaban, They treated 


me 
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me With,as much their situation adihitted of. They are 

generally a fine ra# ‘of people—athletic;* and of much fairer complexions 
than the Peguei-s aitid Bamiaks: 'Theijf W|i6le deportment favorably con¬ 
trasts with that: of these tWd races.''' ' 


They live independently V k^ep dofs for the chase; cultivate cotton; 
weave it into cloth, and dye it with the indigo raised by themselves:—and 
thdy are verjr comfortably housed: They'change their ground every two 
or three years'. I met a whole tii^ibe in rapid progress down the river. 
They gave as a reason that the cholera (which seems, from time immemo¬ 
rial, th^a^^e'preiVhiled in thd juttgly |)drts of these regions), had swept off 
so maB^ |)efson5, that they had b^n obliged to abandon their village, 
andeeelt a heW 'abode". ' Opposite the small Khyen village of Michan- 
taungy which lies on an island, is a singular rocky hill; the base of which 
is washed by the river. It may be six hundred feet high, and it has a 
black and scorcl^d appearance. It is almost bare of grass, and there 
are oply a few'Wes on it. These grow in the hollows and crevices. It 
might be taken for baWt or granite ata short distance, but on a close 
inspection is found to'consist'nf a black limestone, breaking off into 
cubical fragments. The ascent is abrupt and difficult, and the tread of 
the feet is succeeded by a hollow sound as if the hill was but one vast 
catacomb. Several pits, having circular orifices, and of about three feet 
in diameter, were obse^ed iii the ascent. They of considerable 
depth, for stones thrown into them were heard for about twelve seconds, 
rebounding in their descent to thd' bettoih. On looking down these, I 
noticed large^&h^s-shajped stdlactitic masses hanging from the sides. 
Near the iiimmit'bf the hill, the ridges of the rock are so angular and 
sharp that scarcely ’ of my 'people escaped being badly wounded in,^ 
their feet. 


From 
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\iJPjt6m the top a most pissing andrOxtehsive.yiew was obtained ofthe 
suitounding country, and the bearings of remarkable objects.wefe,J;aken. 
On a bleak ridge, about tifo hu^ejl yardjs from where we, werp, a wip 
sheep or goat was observed. This animal’s colour is nearly black, and 
the hair shaggy. Several balls were fired at it without effect. The na¬ 
tives said, that this species was only occasionally to be met with ; but as 
thetf had never seen a sheep, it couliir not^^^ ascertaiiO^ froigi their ac¬ 
counts, whether the animal we saw was of thp goat or sheep tribe* ^ 1 
here observe generally, that the wild animals, and birds, found,in thp copn- 
tries we have just been going over, are chiefly the following : elephants, 
which;^re very numerous; the rhinoceros, . which and 

Siamese dread more than they do the elepl&t, owing. ;to,;i,t^tsavag^e tem¬ 
per ; the bison, whichjs found of a very large size in the head 

being of a fawn colour ; the wild ox, of the size of a large b.uDp^ilo ; and 
also a species, resembling in every respect the domestic ox ; .the bufialo ; 
the royal tiger; the leopard ; bears (but very rarely seen) , tiger-cats, 
about the size of a fox; leopard-cats, having very ,be^|||ifiil,> coats, and 
being about the size of the common,eat, batm<>re plimly^formed ; tlie fox- 
cat, with tiger stripes, and which is clestmctive, topoultry—this animal 
lives in dens, but it climbs trees in search of prey. > 

The elk and various kinds of deer,;,are abundant. Baboons, asses, 
sloths, oppossums, flying end other squirrels, chameleons, and other varie¬ 
ties of the lizzard tribe, various species ofthe tortoise, alligators, and 
guanas, are very numerous, ijn .fhe natives keep.;packs of large 

dogs, with which they run down deer. These dogs run by sight, and 
they are regularly kennelled, s The breed seems, peculiar.. I observed a 
dog at a remote village in that jwpvince, equal; in size tb a NewfojuntUpnd 


Wolves, 
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Wolves, or in|ii4ogs, (for I had no opportunity oi judging which), 
are found in the forests. Nu ja<d(;al8> or epnunoii foxea, have yet been 
discovered, and, it is believed, that tliey do not exist below the latitude 
of 19? north; . Many kinds of tortcases, m before observed, and river 
turtle, were seen by me. The natives, especially the Kan($u$t train dogs 
to Search for them, as they form often article of their food. 

* 

^'The birds arcs—White sea eagles, white land eagles, hawks, of 
several species, vultures, and kites. 

(» 

The peafowl'here exhibits a brilUancy of plumage, which fa^^ excels 
that of the Ifndfon one. It is s^so a larger bird. There are, at the least, 
foufeleganttai^eties of the pheasant tribe ; also, quails in abundance; 
and several kinds of partridges, of which the green, with a red tuft, 
and the blub, are most conspicuous. There is, likewise, a jungle cock, 
having a rich blue and reddish plumage, and nearly twice the size of the 
common jungte^jlhvl. He is well armed with two long spurs on each 
leg. Pelicans, and die usual, tropical water-fowl, abound. A perfect 
species of duck, havings a blackish back and whitish breast, and the 
weight of which is nearly dodble that of the common duck, is very 
common. 

Leaving the Mkhan^'idngt and proceeding up the Sanhm river, the 
low rocks, observed on the banks, exhibit coarse black limestone. The 
high clitfs further removed, shew, die more advanced stage of the lime 
formation. At Ka Kajfet stockade, close to the hills, the granite again 
begins ; and here were found scattered about smooth quartz and other 
pebbles Of several pounds in weight, whkk Itad been used after their 
ammunition had failed by the JBurman garrison when defending theinselvies 
from the attacks of the Siamese ; —baskets, full of these pebbles, were 

arranged 



uAt^mAW^immxTLik iqi 

the / inside^'4 ^ Sereral Ji^ime&s ef“ i^ghlarly 

ci^^lAiized •,... 


, ^ ' 1^'*' V^i ' ^ 




Thev‘* KA^en Ni,*' 

hilly trftct,^fiti^tchin^ frdiai are 

a very savage and warlike for 

armour, and fight with tjiig 


province is temperate. At 

not the coldest, the followfog iverl^e ^#ii^fokdn fi?emv4 se^ 
on the state of the therim^eler ' 


Fifteeen .days m 

Twenty-five days in' Jhtier.'.v? , 
Forty-two days, from Istd^uly tdvHthAil^sl, 


The geology of Ava is little kiiown^ .nctt has any q||l 4 |.ihe many, 
who accompanied the tfo^aup .l|iyo^ with^.a. 

. , S i ' ,I ’ v'*'**! .' \ 

com^ted sketch of the rocks ol^ervOd^oni itSV htudMi'^ .Ths^^'^the lime 
formation will be found to extend is i^on to 

' *»< T ' ' „ T'. 

believe from the accounts received, and since it is known^ that carbonate 
of lime in shape of th^nest in^blo» 8 ^ {dkbaster, in l% pure states 
are very common in the coim^ijr^'^^^iis oountoo^ the po$iti$m taken 
up in another part of this pai^Xtha^lhe 
comes more compact and pur^ 

observer, that “ at Prin he sat^pir^'of thOi^o^lm of hUls Krhich forms the v 
northern boundary of 4 hat^ the^:^siBP^toneA 

were observed in flags. In d£itriot»^^y lispre t 

iron, tin-^Bome silver it isiiaid^ ahdhmesfo&ei^. 


From 
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Y.prPtom all it seeis^{in.tr3jgfaiiitef<>n3as 

the baais of aU contiiiilid^ Qf ^bilbt on tbaitc^ J^Ve 

described;—tbdliii^hold andil&el%ia$d lime formatmn runs parallel.to these 
ranges; b^iftli^k’ihlsis oce#iDtoafi|^^1^!ir^^ as far as can be judged of 


from aUr eJ^amiilltien mei 
occnneilbe;' aM that tin/ in 
with the graidtic hills, or 


4 

#that schist is of vgry frequent 
fiind; invariably associated 
[and supposed to extend 


up to N. Lat. 20? if not beyetid it)^, 4n various states of combiiia 

' ^A > 




vni. 



y 


oftm 

NORTH COAL DISTRICT, 

‘ 0* *> j ij ii’tj 

Smtehng ahng the 

of Jeria or Juriagirk, to Per- 

’* « 

gunnah of Shearg&rh^ a ffm of e^f^Myfire 

miles* 


By THE EATi Sill, Moiras, 

* 

(^ Cah^On 

» t 

The face of this couniry hf dhort btokeii im\h, 

resembling a chopping sekr llte' pei^iidicMar hbigkt of many of the 
hills, which 1 hafe levelWl» afatageaaMlisiicty'i^A 
more than six ibetdeep, s%h%^'«ai6iaiftcto on^gl^ sandstone 

that ^ervesces with acids, a^M mdny'places, whet<alt is toa an 
efflorescence of soda mayi^e n£ kilot^ mare than 

seven feet thick on the table "hiUa» but getienfdiy thicket: Imd ceaKter 
grained in the valleys. The c^l^knd coal metal bassets out in inany 
places, l^t are delusive guides to the mi||er, as the gteater part of them 

are 
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are the saddle strata that cover tlie hills a cap, alid seldom reach 
down to their bases: othera agaim lie like Shields or patch^ on the side 
of the hills, and extend a coMdAmble depth below the basest Beneath 
all these the propei* coal beds Tlie formation appears to 

me, from the result of many experlMtiiS, tO'%e wa^ and wheeling in a 
slight degree, Oan^ing its Kn^ Of to Ah amazing extent with little 

variation; its breadth on the iidHth-’weSt side in tlie direction of ^ankora^ 
is not more than eleven twelve loBhs from the river, further on in 
that direction the protruding VockS hre Sienite, hornblende, quartz, and 
masses of mica or talc, cemented with a small portion of sand. At 
JKty'AoV Seven miles above the conduence of the I>amoda and Bara- 
cm rtver^, attendants on coal are lost,, and the river is blocked up with 
gneiSs, ,feli|>art granite. The coal district then turns off, crossing 
Jeria in the direction of Bahar : coal bassets appear a considerable way 
beyond. The attendants on coal “also appear in the Baracan river, regu¬ 
larly downwards on the BirhMm side, without any interruption, except 
a large whyndyH^ that npfpears seven mileS> above Mad^eah, running in 
the direction of Bishmpur. The whole of the district affords rich and 
valuable iron ore of various kimls, but no limestone has yet been disco¬ 
vered, except the calcareous concretions that are found on the surface of 
the ground, and such as are in general use as a substitute for limestone all 
over Bengal. 


Di^iptionof the \mrhs at HaMgd/ajf f»ith the occurrences that 

too)€ place during thi^^k^ of the thim ihafts. 

Previous to opening the works at the aibOve place, 1 made small 
sinkings down to the clay slate or coal-metat in the valleys in every 
direction within three or four miles. I found them invariably dip E. by S, 
which threw the line of heari^ to the back of the RajmqJml hills, 

considerably 
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considerably inland. There being little chance of finding coal long on the 
line, of dip within reach, (and it soon bassets or crops out on the line of 
rise), I thought it proper to begin at this place, as I , never saw the coal 
dip any other way, but wnth the r||gn|ar strata that, cover it., The 
ma/ial hills are composed of. nioai^?^^, W,hin or basalt of an amazing thicks 
ness; at one place, at a section o% slip joiaybe seen of 

sixty or seventy feet in height,^and quite ,||f?rpepdiciAr^^t^^ hills rest 

on red-streaked ferruginous sandstone, of a %ery herd^natare, such as is 
often the floor of coal, but I believe very seldom the roof-r-this circum¬ 
stance favored my opinion,,that the line.of bearing MirhMm in 

that direction, and on the 1st December 1815, I begaa the first shaft. 
Having made my arrangements ^with ;tha^^w0rkmenv%the;i4|hlwng went 
on regularly, but I was miich astonished to,find as. 1. went'down, that 
the strata gradually wheeled from E. by S. towards the N. W. and 
when the coal was found in shaft No. 1, jt capped N. :W. which con¬ 
tinued regular in ^^y season and bed downwards, the dip of the 
upper strata forming a spipal line on tfie, side of the shaft. Tlie 
rai^ monsoon having now* commenced, and the workmen not attending 
regmarly, I began sinking the shaft No. 3,* and cutting platforms round 
both shafts to the level of high water ‘the, riyer, with open adits to 
make the approach easy. , When the coal was found fn No, 3, it was 
within tw^o inches of the same level as No. I, and dipping due apnlh, I 
thought this might be caused by a sudden wave or ridge in the strata, or 


I might be working on the edge » very smaji| baein-^tbis created 
much perplexity. I again t|ie<|^he coujm to round with the former result, 


and was theil in hopes, that 1 had pit on the pivot or point where the 


strata wheeled, which would thi^w.^the l||ie ef beh^iQg Katwa. To 

get more information, I opened |he shaft No. 2,; and although thU^wras 
four hundred and €%hty feet firbua Ifo. 3, on the line of dip, coal was 
found in the same level, dipping N, N. W,j ^hich gives, in the three 

T 2 shafts 
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shafts, a difference of level of only two inches—and a line of dip and 
of bearing in each different, but the strata the same. Every appearance 
indicated lower beds of coal, than any yet cut through, and I continued 
sinking in shaft No. 1, in hopes of finding the low main, with some 
difficulty in keeping the water under, from not being able to keep the 
men at work by night on account of the bears and tigers, until I found 
the last atone bank^uddenly tjjliaiige its declination from half an inch to 
the foot, to an angle of 46®. This great dip would make it appear a 
primary formation, although, 1 am inclined to think, it is merely, what is 
termed amongst miners, a trouble, occasioned by the wheeling of the 
strata; I, therefore, did not sink farther, as the coal is always fouled by 
these occurrences. I am now preparing to work the nine feet bed, from 
the six inch band, that covers the nine inch seam of coal, up to about six 
feet with an arched roof, leaving three feet of coal above the arch, the 
three inches of clay slate that intervene will prevent the water of the 
eight feet bed from dripping,down, and the feeders, of the seam or bed 
in work, will descend below the springing of the arcli, and leave the roof 
tolerably dry. When the mine has been worked in this manner to a 
certain extent, the nine inch seam and three feet bed, can be readily 
wrought, leaving the six inches and two inches bands on the floor, as 
waste or dead ; but if the mine is continued in work for any length of 
time, it would be prudent to carry the waste up, and leave the floor clean. 
The coal of all these three beds, is of an excellent quality; its cleanliness 
renders it peculiarly adapted for culinary purposes ;—it resembles the 
Sunderland coal in every respec^Lbut leayes more cinders and ashes. 


An accomit of the Strata ^t with in sinking the Colliery at 

Jl/miganjt December^ 1815. ft. in. 

Yellowish clay, mixed, in some places, with soft black concrete 
pebbles, ... .... .... .... .... 6 1 

Grey 
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ft, in. 


Coal No. 1, slaty andjdirty, .... .... 

C.^lay slatOy ««., .... «*•* 

Coal No. 2, better than No. I, .... .... 

’ J'v" 

CoStrmetal, or hard shale, .... . 

Coal No. 3, pretty good, .... .... .... 

Coal metal, or hard black shale, .... .... 

Coal No. 4, pretty good, . .... 

Coal metal, or shale, .... . .... 

Coal No. 5, very good, .... . 

Argillaceous stone band with imp|essioas of flowers 
Coal No. (>, better than any of the ^ov^ .... 
Argillaceous stone, with impressions of flowers. 
Coal No. 7, better than the last, ^ .... ..... 

Black hard shale, ,•*, 

Sandstone band,. 


• • » • • • * 


7 0 


1 2 


Grey sandstone, slightly calcareous, . . 5 0 

Yellow soft clay slate, ... ,.. 3 0 

Clay slate, rather sandy, with a mixture of mineral charcoal, .... 1 0 

Very hard, bluish, streaked, and gri^y slate, .. .... 7 p 

Tesselated band of grey basalt, dipping to theS, E. two inches io 
the foot, .... .... , .... 5 ^,..,. i«.. .... 1 2 

Coarse grained, very hard and gritty slate, bluish grey colour, .. 3 0 

Very hard stone baud, grey tessalated basalt, dipping S. E. one 

inch to the fool. . , 1 10 

Very hard, bluish, streaked slate, as before,. .... 7 0 

Blackish clay slate, with faint impressions of ..vegetables, and 

small bits of pure coal in many parts, _ .... .... (5 8 

* 1 % 

Black clay slate, without impressions of vegetables,. 2 9 

Black soft muddy clay, . . _ 0 4 


1 10 
7 0 


<5 8 
2 9 


0 4 
1 3 
0 2 
0 4 
0 2 

1 3 
0 7 
0 0 
0 3 
9 0 
0 6 
0 9 
0 2 
3 0 

2 1 
0 5 
Hard 
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Hard black shale, with impressions of vegetables, .... 

Coal No. 8, bad, and full of gold coloured pyrites. 

TesSalated claystone, with impressions of vegetables, 

Grey sandstone band, .... ..... .... .... 

Shale, with impressions of vegetables, - - 

Grey sandstone band, .... .... .... .... 

Shale, with impressions of vegetables, .... .... 

Grey sandstone, .... .... .... .... .... 

Conglomerate bank of sandstone, clay slate, and other matter mix¬ 
ed in a confuse and mottled manner, .... _ .... 

Bank of hard, sharp, gritty, greystone, with cutters, and the 
dip declining more than in any of the top strata, .. 


ft. in. 

1 3 
1 1 

2 4 

0 2 
0 5 
0 4 
0 3 

2 0 

3 7 

.3 6 


Total, feet 88 2 

Retrospect of occurrences, and opinions formed thereon, ivhile searching for 

Coal in Jiengal. 

The N. W. coal district exhibits a considerable degree of confusion, 
increasing as you proceed upwards, and is admirably adapted for the use 
of an indolent race of people, as coal, sufficiently good for common pur¬ 
poses, is within the reach of every body. Knowing that dislocation of 
strata, always occasions the coal to be foul and dirty, I opened the works 
in a situation where I expected^,]^ be m^t free from it, but the plan of 
the works will shew, that I was nol^quite successful, although I have 
ascertained a most valuable point; viz. the wheeling of the strata in the 
most desirable direction that could be wished, crossing the great line of 
navigation somewhere about Kattva, where I have not the least reason to 
doubt, that coal will be found, and the advantages that will result, must 

be 
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be abundant. Taking into consideration the vaHona occurrences in the 
N. W. and N. E. quarters of Bengal, I am induced to think that the 
coal formation of both countries joins under the delta of Bengal, and that 
tho alluvial deposit is of no great thickness; the dip of all the coal 
seams on the N. E. frontier, favors this opinion, and it is not improbable 
that this great line of coal enters China. From the Garrow hills into 
Cachar, I am satisded of its continuation, as I discovered coal and its 
attendants the whole way, and found a piece of coal imbedded in a slate 
rockiUn Cachar. The best informed people of Manipur, assured me 
of their having traced it into the Burma country, but they do not use it 
in 3Ianipur for any purpose ; it is called by them, “ amiihalang." I 
am inclined to think, this coal district marks the easiest and best road in¬ 
to China. The Surma river is navigable for small boats into Manipur, 
but the people on this frontier arc averse to travellers proceeding into 
their country, and when they have power, resist it. 

* K 

il 

One of the principal advantages which I anticipate from the intro¬ 
duction of a cheap and plentiful supply of coals into Calcutta, is the 
being able to burn lime with it, at a moderate expense. At Sylhet, the 
whole of the lime is burned with wood—an article that has of late become 
both scarce and dear, so that they are now obliged to depend on a foreign 
country, Cachar, for their fuel; and for which, large sums are annually 
sent out of our country. But in the event of the limestone being brought 
to Calcutta, and then burned with coal—that article could be had fresh and 
much superior to the lime as now^rought,^^hich has been burnt at least, 
perhaps, a year before. Besides the Saving in quality, from the freshness 
of the lime—the deterioration sustained by the lime getting wet in cross¬ 
ing the great rivers, and boats taking in salt-water in the Sunder^ 
bans, will be obviated, and the expense of carriage would be less, from 
the boats requiring no roof, and from the insurance being less—the 

u 2 goods 
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goods being of little value, and subject to no detriment from being 
wet. 


The Sliergerh district abounds in iron ores; and I find that immense 
quantities can be procured there at very little expense, and from the ex¬ 
periment I have made, I have no doubt, but extensive forges might be 
wrought in that district advantageously. Of other ores—there is lead in 
the neighbourhood of Ziukshtnipur, in the D/iagafpur zillali, and I have 
reason to suppose, copper may be found in Dholbhian, near Rajwdha^ 
in a stream called Guru Nadi, that empties itself into the Subaurekha. 


IX. 



IX. 


EXAMINATION AND ANALYSIS 

OP SOME 

SPECIMENS OF IRON ORE, 

FROM BVRDWAif. 


By H. PIDDINGTON, IBsq. 


In the followinp^ Analysis of Iron Ores from Burdwan, much care has 
been taken to ascertain correctly the presence and quantity of Phosphate 
of Iron and Manganese,* ■which two substances principally affect the 
qualities of the Iron when smelted; the process was conducted in the 
humid way, and the separation of the Manganese was obtained by Mr. 
Faraday s method-digestion of the Oxides in a solution of muriate of 
Ammonia with sugar. 


No. 1. 

BETWEEN JAMDE AND SUKHRAJ. 

Sp. Gn. 3143. 

Dlowpipe—acquires a^ctallic tarnish and a shaggy, porous appear¬ 
ance, becomes magnetic: with borax or charcoal, fuses into a dark and 

dirty 


* Oxide of Manganese. 
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dirty green glass. The blue lamince burn with the scintillation peculiar 
to iron, become porous, and have a metallic tarnish ; they appear to be 
a deut-oxide of iron. 


When calcined, the pulverised ore^ which is of a yellow brown, chang¬ 
es to a deep chocolate red ; probably from the privation of the carbonic 
acid. 

CONSTITUENTS. 


Water and Carbonic Acid, .... 


50 

iSiloX| 


00 

^jucnitiC) •••• •••• 


75 

Carbonate of Lime, .... 


15 

Deut-oxide of Iron, .... 


00—55 Iron. 

Oxide Manganese, .... 


55 


99 

95 


NOTE. 


This specimen probably contains from 68 to 60 per Cent, of Iron, for tfie portion analysed was 
found, by digestion in nitric acid, to acquire 8 per Cent, in weight, probably from the peroxidation 
of the blue laminse. 


No. 2. 

NO LABEL WITH THIS SPECIMEN. 

Sp. Gr. :J 081 . 

Blowpipe —^becomes magnetic with a metallic tarnish, fuses with 
borax into a clear bottle-green glass. 

CONSTITUENTS. 


•••• •••• •••• 

... 6 

75 

SllCXy eoo* %••• •et# ••• 


20 

jVluniinCf ••• 

0 

40 

Lime, with a trace Mag. . 

1 

00 

Oxide Manganese, .... ... 

... 4 

00 

Peroxide Iron, . 

SO—5960 Iron. 

ift- 

99 

65 


NOTE. 

I refer this specimen to scaly red Iron Ore, or Iron Froth of Jameson, Vol. III. p. 208. 
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No. 3. 

^ ' NO LABEL WITH THIS SPECIMEN. 

Sp. Gr. 3400 

Blowpipe —^becomes magnetic, and fuses with borax into a very dark 
and somewhat dirty green glass. 

CONSTITOENTS. 



• • • 0 • • 

6 25 

SllcXj •••• 

• •wo ■ • 

o 

00 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Alumine, .... 

• • • « • • 

.... 0 50 

Lime Phosphate Iron, 

• • ■ • • • 

.... Traces. 

Oxide Manganese, 

• • • • « • 

.... 0 0 

Peroxide Iron, .... 

• s • • 0 • 

.... 84 50—59 

99 50 


NOTE, 

Ochry-red Iron Ore, or red Ocbre of Jameson, Vol. Ill, p. (?) 


No. 4. 

MAL CHAITL 
Sp. Gr. 3J tl. 

Blowpipe —becomes magnetic, and acquires the metallic tarnish; 
with borax on charcoal, fuses into a pitchy slag. 

CONSTITUENTS. 

W ater, .... •*.. ..i 

Silcx, .... «... tt.i 

Alumine, .. 

Carbolic of Lime, •,, • 

Oxid«^of Manganese (red) .... 

Peroxide of Iron, .. , .... 

99 60 


6 0 
4 50 
1 75 

3 so¬ 
le 00* 

68 00^7 5 Iron. 


NOTE. 

Tlie large proportion of Manganese in this specimen is remarkable, but the process used for 
obtaining it leaves no doubt as to its identity, for the atiutioa of muriate of Ammonia will not dis* 
solve oxide of Iron. It may be found useful to mix with other ores, which may thus afford better 
Steel than they otherwise would. See Jameson, Vol. III. p. 232. 

w 2 
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No. T). 

PAOLTA KANOWA. X, 

Sp. (in. ;Jo87. 

Jiloiepipc —Scintillates, liecomcs magnetir, and acquires the metallic 
lustre; with borax on charcoal, fuses with slight ebullition into a very 


Opaque green glass. 






CONSTITUENTS. 



W 0101*) •» »p 

• • • • 


7 

0 

SiloX) »f • • 

• • • * 


7 

90 

Alumine, 

• • • » 


0 

60 

Lime. 

• • • • 


0 

00 

Phosphate, 

• • • • 


Trace. 

Manganese, 

• • • • 


10 

25 

Peroxide Iron, 

• • • • 


74 

00—51 5 Iron. 




99 

75 


NO LABEL WITH THIS SPECIMEN. 

Sp. (in. 2857. 

Blowpipe —becomes magnetic, and externally of a metallic lustre; 
with borax on charcoal, a dark enamel. 

The pulverised ore, like No, I, is of a pale yellow brown, changing to 
a deep chocolate red in calcination. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Water and Carbonip Acid, .... 9 50 

Silcx, .... •«.. .... i i jO 

Aiuraine, . .... 1 50 

Oxide Manganese, •• .... 9 00 

Deut-oxide Iron, .. .... 51 OO—37 Iron. 


98 50 


NOTE. 

Like No. 1, this specimen acquires weight (about 8| per Cent.) by digestion in N. Acid: it is 
certainly too poor an ore to be smelted, unletl^nder very favourable circumstances, but trials might 
be made of its eftcct on the qualities of iron produced from mixtures of it with other ores ; there 
seems to be ground for supposing tliat Silica sometimes combines with Iron in the metallic state. 
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No/ 7. 

DESF.R GRIIH. 

Sp. Gr. 3(>t5. 

Ulowpipe —becoflpies magnetic, and assumes the metallic tarnish ; 
with borax on cliarcoal, a dark coloured enamel studded with bright gold 
spots, resembling avanturine : the fragments translucent and of a bright 
golden green. 

CONSTITUENTS. 

Water, . 

Silcx, .... ... 

Tjitiic, .... ... 

Alumine,. 

ri l()^pllatc Iron, ... 

Oxide Mai'S'inPse, . 

Peroxide Iron, 


6 0 
3 75 
0 .50 
0 60 
0 90 
1 50 

86 00—60 Iron. 


^99 15 


NOTE. 

The very beautiful appearance produced by the blowpipe, may probably be owing to the 
conversion of Pliosphate of Iroir into Pliopphuret of Iron, by the combustion of the charcoal support. 


The process used in the foregoing analysis differs from those indicat¬ 
ed hy the books; I have therefore subjoined a memorandum of it for the 
satisfaction of the scientific chemist. 

1. --Weigh tlie pulverised ore at the temperature of. the atmosphere, 
and calcine at a low red heat, the loss indicates the water, and^if there is 
change of colour (from yellow to deep red brown) probably of carbonic 
acid. 

* 

2, —For 100 grains of the ore take U oz. muriatic acid, boil it gently 
over a lamp in a covered vessel for twemy minutes, add four ounces of 
water, and boil again for a few minutes; this dissolves every thing 

except 
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except the silica, alumina,* phospliiiret of iron (if any exists), sulphate and 
phosphate of lime: filter and wash tlic residuum perfectly, and calcine it: 
its weight is that of the silica and alumina—it may be tested for phos¬ 
phate and sulphate of lime, if necessary. 

a .—^To separate the alumina, boil on the residuum sulphuric acid, di¬ 
luted with thrice its weight of water, this will dissolve the whole of it, 
and leave the silex untouched. 

4,—^Evaporate the muriatic* solution at a gentle heat; udicn nearly 
dry, pour upon it about half a pint of well boiled distilled water, transfer 
the whole to a jar or flask, and keep it closely stopped for twenty-four 
hours: if any precipitate forms, it is phosphate of iron, which may be 
separated as usual. 

o .—Drop siilphiuic acid into the solution, the lime, if any, will pre¬ 
cipitate as a sulphate; separate it and calcine at a low red heat, and by 
the scale of equivalents, the quantity of carbonate of lime may be known. 

Precipitate the solution by one of caustic soda ; filter, wash, 
calcine, and weigh the residuum, which consists of the mingled oxides of 
iron and manganese. 

7 —Digest these in nitric acid, with a gentle heat, allow it to re¬ 
main exposed to the air till nearly dry, calcine again at a red heat, stir¬ 
ring it often, and weigh it; if any increase of weight has taken place, 
oxygen has been absorbed, and this must be allowed for in the results. 


«.~To 


* None could be detected in repeated trials. 
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8,—^To separate the oxides of msmganese and iron, boil them in a 
solution of muriate of ammonia, with a little sugar, the whole of the man¬ 
ganese will be dissolved, and the iron left, (it has been ascertained by 
independent experiment, that no oxide of iron is taken up, and prussiate 
of potass will satisfy the chemist that it is manganese): precipitate the 
manganese by water of ammonia cautiously added, and filter; if the liquid 
has any colour, a portion of the oxide has been re-dissolved by the excess 
of ammonia, and will precipitate on allowing it to evaporate; when the 
liquor is perfectly limpid, the whole has been obtained, and may be col¬ 
lected as usual;—This is Mr. Faraday’s process for their separation. 


X 2 


X. 



X. 


ON A 

NEW SPECIES OF BUCEROS. 


By Mr. HODGSON. 


Order Insessores. Tribe Couirostres. Family Buceridfe. Genus Buccros. 
Species New; Buceros Nipiilensis: Dlianesa, Ind. 

This remarkable and very large species, which I have the advantage 
of contemplating at leisure in a live specimen, measures from the point 
of one wing to that of the other, four feet five inches: and from the tip 
of the-feeak to the extremity of the tail, three feet six inches, whereof 
the beak is eight inches, and the tail, one foot five inches. Its body, in 
size, exceeds that of the largest raven, and is lank and iiucompact, having 
a rather long and very flexible neck, slightly rufled, a bill and tail of ex¬ 
treme length, high-shouldered powerful wings, and short strong legs. 
The colour may, in general terms, be said to be black, with a white-point¬ 
ed tail, and white patch on tire wings: the figure, upon the whole, and in 
the bird s most accustomed attitudes, clumsy and heavy. 


Let 
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Let me now attempt a more particular description; beginning with 
the specific dimensions, which are as follows : 


Feet. Inch. 

Wing to wing, .. 4 5 

Beak to tail,... 3 6 

Tail,. 1 5 

Bill, length of, . 0 8 

Ditto, depth or height of, . 0 3^ 

Legs,. 0 10 

Whereof, thighs to the knee. 0 5 

Tarsi, to ball of foot,. 8 2^ 

Central toe and claw, ....%... 0 2| 


The skinned carcase measures, from first t^ast joint of neck, eight 
inches: from last joint of neck to end of rump, nine inches. 

The bill, wliich is large even for this genus, is nearly straight from 
the gape to the tip, but still having, upon the whole, a slight incurvation, 
which is most sensible along the ridge of the upper mandible, and es¬ 
pecially towards the base of it where the arch is conspicuous, but without 
any abruptness. The substance of the bill is perfectly hard and appa¬ 
rently solid, not “ cellular,” or “ hollow,”* unless in a manner traceable 
only by dissection, which I do not pretend to affirm or deny. The lateral 
compression is great, so great as to render the edges almve afhd below 
somewhat sharp, to destroy almost the convexity of the sides, an^ to leave 
hardly any breadth to the bill, except at tite base, where it is a little 
thickened, but still much less broad than high. The upper mandible is 
strengthened by six large prominent ribs, running obliquely down nearly 

the 


* The words tlius indicated as quotations, refer to the generic character. 
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the whole breadth of it, and extending lengthwise from the base beyond 
the centre. These ribs present their prominence edgewise to the surface 
of the bill, giving it there an nndulatory form: elsewhere, the surface is 
perfectly smooth. The inner margins of the bill are, by nature, united and 
entire, but with their edges cut out, and interlocked towards the base ; 
and so they continue to be in the oldest birds. Towards the tip, the inner 
margins are, in old birds, much and irregularly broken, and separated 
by hard use ; and the ridge also is broken by similar means. 

That the inner margins of the bill are not naturally “ serrated” in 
this species, at least, I am enabled confidently to say, from having a M’ell- 
grown young bird, with a perfect bill before me. 

The upper mandible of this species is not furnished with an accesso¬ 
ry member, in this respect agreeing with the Senegal Gingalu and crim.son 
Hornbills. Both mandibles arc nearly equal, and tend to a point, which 
is obtuse, especially in old birds. 

The base of the culmen, as far down on either side as the nostrils, is 
feathered: the remainder of the base of the bill entirely naked. 

^ The tongue is very small, triangular and flat. The nostrils are small, 
rounded, t)asal, placed high on the sides of the bill, and covered with re- 
cumbentiifeathers. 

The region of the eyes is naked, except over the brows, as far forward 
as the nostrils, where the skin is feathered. The eye lashes are strong, 
flattish, and tend outwards, with their tip.s incurved. The legs are short, 
very stout, and unfit for walking: the tarsi very short; in front, a little 
feathered at top, elsewhere shielded by a succession of single, strong, 

transverse 
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transverse scales: the toes disposed three before and one behind, of 
moderate length, dilated, flat, strong, scaly, vei*y imperfectly separated ; 
the anterior outer toe being united to the central one, beyond the second 
joint, and the anterior inner toe, beyond the first joint. This imperfect 
fissure of the toes, joined to their extreme flatness beneath, gives to the 
soles of the feet a singular character ; and the legs are so placed in the 
body, that the bird, in peiching, grasps somewhat obliquely: claws, arch¬ 
ed, compressed, truncated. 

The fail is greatly elongated ; ciinei form; erigible; con.sisting of 
ten unequal feathers. The wimrs arc high-shouldered; powerful; of 
moderate length; inclining to round; the first and second quills not being 
so long as those that follow, and these again, not much longer than the 
succeeding ones. The naked skin round tiie ey?s and base of the bill is of 
velvety softness, and runs connectedly from the eyes to the edges of the bill 
next the throat; and where it terminates below, or at the junction of the 
lower mandible and of the throat, is a large angular space void of horn, 
from the edges of which depends a bag, as large as a domestic fowl’s egg, 
of smooth naked skin. This bag the bird fills and empties at will; but 
never changes its colour, as the Abyssinian Hornbill (which is also pro¬ 
vided with a similar appendage) is said to do. 

The feathers of the head, neck, and body beneath, are of a remarkable 
texture and substance. These plumes (if plumes they can be called) are 

it* 

somewhat elongated, and have long discomppsed webs, and both shafts 
and webs are of a wiry or hairy substance. Those of the head and neck, 
which are rather longer than the rest, form a sort of pendant ruff*, that is 
capable of partial erection at the bird’s pleasure. This niflf has the ad¬ 
vantageous effect of taking off from the monstrous disproportion between 

Y 2 the 
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the huge biJl and comparatively small head and neck : but, on the other 
hand, its erection^—from the scanty set, and separated web, of the fea¬ 
thers—exposes tho,,coarse nasty skin of the neck. The rump is, I think, 
considerably more hardened and. flattened beneath than that of other 
birds ; and the reason of this peculiarity, and of the shortened tarsi, would 
seem to be to allow the bird to rest its weight upon the ramp and tarsi: 
for the vast size of the bill probably disturbs the equilibrium, and will not 
permit this bird to perch at ease, as other birds do, with legs straightened 
and resting on the feet. 

The colour of the plumage lias already been stated in a summary 
way. It is fitting, however, to be more particular on that head. The 
discomposed wiry feathers of the head, neck, and body beneath, are per¬ 
fect black: the remainder ^of the plumage, or that of the entire back, 
wings and tail (with the exceptions to be immediately noted,) also black, 
but reflecting, with the aid of a strong light, a deep blue gloss, and some¬ 
times, but seldomer, a deep green one. The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh quills of the wings, for about three inches from their points up¬ 
wards, are pure white; and so, likewise, is the terminal third and more 
of the tail. The naked skin round the eyes and base of the bill is of a 
rich light blue: the bag depending from the throat, bright scarlet. 
Of the eyes, the irides ere red, the pupils black. The bill is white, with 
a greenish yellow tinge, and the ribs of the upper mandible black. Tlit3 
feet are dark brown, approaching to black. The figure of the bird is in- 
finitely various in various attitudes. The familiar posture is a squat, 
with the neck feathers ruffled out, the neck retracted within the high 
shoulders of the wings, and the tail frequently erected like a magpie's, 
at other times dropped; and in this attitud^be bird has a very stupid 
and clumsy appearance. When it raises itself on its feet, puts its neck 

partially 
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partially forth, closes its neck-plumes, and drops its tail, the outline of 
the body is long, narrow, and not unpleasing. But to see this bird to 
advantage, mark him when dressing his plumage with the fine shoulders 
of the wings projected, the strong, nervous legs exposed to view, and the 
flexible neck extended and arched backwards. His figure has then some 
of the graces, and even terrors of the nobler birds of prey. Its disposi¬ 
tion is placid and tranquil; but it is not therefore deficient in spirit, and 
when a captive and caged, though it hates, it feats not the approach of 
dogs, and to inaii's approach is quite indifferent. It is easily tamed, both 
from its confidence and quiet habits. Its habits are sedentary : it dis¬ 
likes strong light and heat—and tenants the deep woods, covering the 
hills which overhang the great Saul forest. Its more peculiar haunts are 
the largest trees, especially such as are decaying, the trunks of which 
it perforates from the side, making its abode within upon the solid wood, 
and leaving its mansion further accreted by an ingeniously contrived 
door: so that it is difficultly found, and more difficultly taken. That 
M'hicli is now before me was extracted from the tree by cutting down to 
its nest with axes. I am told it pairs, and is not gregarious.. It cannot 
walk, but advances on foot forwards and sideways, by hops, like a crow', or 
magpie. Its flight is horizontal and heavy, w'ith neck retracted and tail 
droppf'd. The voice of the mature bird is usually a short, hoarse croak ; 
but when angry, or alarmed, it utters a cry not unlike a dog's bark. If 
left alone, it seldom speaks, but when once excited to utterance, is most 
pertinaciously noisy. 

s 

To ascertain the habits, in respect to food, of a very rare and shy 
bird, is extremely difficult. After much enquiry, I gather that this spe¬ 
cies of Buceros feeds chief!y^pon fruits—but, when urged by hunger, 
does not refrain from various kinds of reptiles; judging by the struc¬ 
ture 
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ture of its bill, legs, and claws, (the bill is far less formidable than 
it seems to be, and the claws are very obtuse), one should conclude 
that it is not. raptorial, even in the meanest sense : and its perfect 
freedom from all offensive odour, as well as the excellency of its flesh> 
(which is much esteemed by the mountaineers for the table) seem 
to go ftir towards proving, that it is almost exclusively frugivorous. Ne¬ 
vertheless, it cannot be denied that, in the tame state,-this species will 
eat meat (either raw or dressed) with as much apparent relish as fruit: 
and its natural habits, in regard to food, must, therefore, for the present, 
remain doubtful. That which I am describing, is fed principally with 
boiled rice, mixed with ghee, and made up into large bails. Water it 
never touches. The throat is very wide, and the swallowing powers pro- 
digious. Whatever is oftered to the bird as food, is gulped entire, after 
being rubbed, more or less, according to the exigency, between the huge 
mandiblcvS of the bill : and if not capable of being thus disposed of, it 
is rejected. As a consequence of this mode of feeding, the bird is apt 
to be incommoded by its food, after it has reached the upper stomach ; 
in which case the- substajace swallowed, is immediately aiAl easily re¬ 
gorged into the bill, rubbed a little more, and swallowed again. 


Its odious voice, awkward gait, frequently erected tail, and sombre- 
pied plumage, proclaim its relationship to tlie Corvidm of the Slirps 
Corvina: whilst its superior size, huge bill, gressorial feet, and tiny, 
triangular flat tongue, are features that cannot be mistaken. 


M. le Vaillant complains of the unnecessary multiplication of species 
in this genus. Yet I venture to anticipate, that tlie bird now described, 
will be allowed to.be a new species. I am lyt sure whether it be male or 
female : nor can I satisfactorily learn, if the sexes are distinguished by 


any 
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any diversity of appearance. But so far as my infotmant^ean be trusted, 
it may be presumed that the bird, above described, is a male, and that 
the female bears a general resemblance to the young bird ; which I now 
proceed*to describe. 

With the parent bird, a yobh^ one was likewise taken. When 
brought to the Residency, in the beginning of August last, it answered 
to the following description, and was then tolmably well^rown, and 
wcll'fledgcd. Wiry feathers of the head, neck, and body beneath,^ dingy 
red : tail entirely white, save at either extremity, where there was a 
margin of black : ins of the eye, greenish r^te : bill unribbed on the 
upper mandible, and with the green tinge str^ger than in the old bird’s 
bill : inner edges of the bill quite smooth and united : naked skin round 
the eyes and base of the bill and bag beneath tlie chin, wanting the fine 
colours of maturity si voice like the clucking of a brood-hen, falling now 
and then into the shriller, but homophonous note of the guinea-fowl: in 
other respects, like tli^ mature bird. Now, in the middle of November, 
the changes noted below, have taken place : the bill less green, and more 
like the mature bird’s; the first rib of the^iijl|ier mandible ^developed: jfch© 
naked skin at the base q^the Jbill and the bag beneath the clqn, taking 
rapidly the fine hues of maturity : the ba^l third and jn^re of tail, 

i t 

black ; and the tip no longer black: the dingy red of the body ben^|ith, 
darkened a good deal on the thighs^and vent: the voice hoarser and like 
the maturoibird’s: the inner margins of,the bUh 

The above particulars,,how tedious soey^r.^ar|^3fe^^W(^^hy 
in regard to a new and very rai;^8pecies.of re¬ 

cently died: and the yeengj^jjjP^^wilh probably, pot 
Should it do go, we shall, peihaj®, be, thus enpbl^^ to. se|^^ e que ^Jt 

z 2 of 
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of male and female, and, at all events, may note the changes which the 
species undergoes in the progress to maturity. 

It is proper for me to conclude-with remarking, that having no ex- 
" tensive or scientific knowledge of Ornithology, I have been obliged to 
rely for the materials of the above description upon untutored eyes and 

, I 

ears, sedulously employed and tussisted by careful reference to Shaw’s 
Zoology, '-■!/ > ' 


XI. 
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ON SOME, 

PETRIFIED SHELLS, 






FOUND IN THE 


GAWILGERH RANQR^ OF HILLS. 




IN APRIL, 182». 


By the £at£ H. W. VOYSEY, Esa. 

t. ^ ' ' ' ' , 

Assistant Surgeon His Majesties 61 th Foot. 


This remarkable range of hills is called, by Arroirsmith, in his fast map, 
the Bindeh^ox BindadmU (VMhya or VindhyddM-la.) hills. The same.natne 
is, however, given to u lofty range of hills on the left bank of the ^ikdawriy 
as it passes through Gondwana, and also to those near Gmlior. I shall, 

•f 

therefore, distinguish them by the name of the GawUgerh i^nge, partionlarly 
as, after repeated enquiries, I have never been able to discover that they 
were so designated cither by the inhabitants of thoseThills or of the neigh¬ 
bouring plains. They take their rise at the confluence of the Parwo and 
Tapti rivers, and running nearly E. and by N. tertnitiate it a short dis¬ 
tance beyond the sources of the Tapti and xWarda. To the southward, 
they are bounded by the vallj^of Perar, and tO the north, bf the cOubse 
of the Taptu The length of the range is about one hundred and sixty 

it 

English miles, and average breadth, from twenty to twenty-five miles; 


On 
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, On the southward side they rise abruptly frptn the extensive plain 
of Beravt the averageff height of which is. onflithousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and tower above it to the height of twa and three thousand 
feet. The descent to the bed of the is equally rapid, although the 
northern is less elevated than the southern side of the range. The outline 
of Ithe land is generally flat, but much broken by ravines and by groupes 
of flattened summits, and. isolated conoidal frustra. The summits and 
the flat land are generally remarkably destitute of trees, but thickly 
covered by long grass. In the ravines and passes of the fountains, the 
forest is very thick, and, in iqany places, almost impervious. The inhabi- 
tants are principally <?oa«d^|]^se language, manners, and customs differ 
remarkably from4hose of tlie Ilindus. At present, their chief occi^pation 
is hunting and cultivating small patches of land, which produce a coarse 
rice and millet. Jn format years, the cultivation must have been 
very extensive,. since there are the ruins of numerous hill-forts and 
villages, which . derived their (ichief subsistence from the surrounding 
lands. ♦ 

Many opportunities ajre afforded of studying the nature of this 
mouutl^ous range in the numerous ravines, torrents, and precipitous 
descents, which abound in every part, A Wernerian would not hesitate 
in .pronouncing them to be of the “ newest floetz-trap formation,” a 
Huttonian woudd call them overlying rocks, and a modern Geologist would 
pronoutma, vthat the? owed thei? origin to sub^marine volcanoes. 

w 

I shall not give, thena auy ether niune, thqp jhf general one of trap- 
rocks ; but proceed, to describe., them, and state with diffldence the 
inferencaivv^ichi I think, obtiQqsly preae|||ihemselves on an attentive 
study of their phenojnena. , 
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1st. The pi^ncipal part of the whole range is formed of compact 
basalt, very much resembling that of the Giant's Causeway. It is found 
columnar in mahy places, and at Gawilgerh, it appears stratified—the 
summits of sev^al ravines presenting a continued stratum of many thou¬ 
sand yards in length. ■ 

2dly. The basalt frequently and suddenly changes into a wacken, of 
all degrees of induration, and, I may say, of every variety of composition 
usually found among trap*r0ck ; 

3dly. Into a rock which |^ay be named ife®ffhrently, hodular^wacketi 
or nodular-basalt, composed nf nuclei of basalt, usually of gi^at spe¬ 
cific gravity, surrounded by Cdncerftric ^layers'of A looile eUrthy mass, 
resembling wackeU, but tvithout cohesion, which, bn a superficial view, 
conveys to the mind the idea Of a fluid mass' of earth, having, in 
its descent from some higlier *'spof, involved in its course all the 
rounded masses it encountered, and, subsequently, become consolidated 
by dicing. A very slight inspection is ipiffictent to detect the true 
cause of this appearance, which ii bVtdn^ to the facilities of decomjiosi- 
tion of the outer crust, depending - on difleiunce of structure mid compo¬ 
sition. In none of the conglomerates/ br pudding uTohes/ do we observe 
any traces of this structure, and a4 it is cobimon to the most crybtaUlne 

'/ 't ’ f 

green-stone, porphyritic green-stone, and those rocks usuUUy denomi¬ 
nated syenite, there can be little doubt that it is owing to thedevelopement 
of a peculiar concretionary structure by decomposition. In a small ravine, 
near the village of S&hninday two -thouilhtid Met above file UUa, I saw 
basalt of a perfectly columnar structure, closely connected with a co¬ 
lumnar ifiass formed of concei^^d lameH®, euelosihg a hbai^*ftnd ' 
nucleus. Near this rUvine, I had also an oppbrhinitjjt 
gradual and perfecbpassage of the bblUmnar basalt into that'^which has 

A 3 been 
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been called stratified, from tbe parallelism ‘of itS' planes'; the composi¬ 
tion befng identical, and, without d^f^t, cotemporaneous. ^ These changes 

and passages, from one roCk |i&to the other, ar# so frequent and various, 

0 

as to render it impossible to refbr theihost.of them to either of the rocks 
I haveabovementioned, as types.'' I shall, therefore, proceed to describe 
those which are distinctly marked, and their accompanying minerals. 
In external appearance, the Columnar and semi-coluidnar basalt closely 
resembles thdt of the Giant’s Causeway, possessing the same fracture, 
internal dark colour, andhxtetM^bfov^n crustt It is equally compact and 
sonorous. *It,^iio#eV^ CUtfttfinS;»moVe^ frequently,^ c^sfals of olivitie, of 
basaltic hornblende, ahd df^carbonate" of lime. The fusibility of each is 
Ihe same.Pei^sips the baakli'df GawUgeili'^range, more nearly resem¬ 
bles, in eteiy impact,"tJfat of the Pmi^moOntain in the Mauritius. This 
is, hnw^e^, df‘very Iktle lulpertahce^'sihCe every body who has travelled 
iUucliilf t"rap‘C^dirtes,i»'khows^weil what great changes in composition and 
structure Occur evea'isfcontinuodS masses.’ *Among the minerals, calce- 
dony, ai>d the ditferenfc species of zeolite, are rarely found in the columnar 
basalt, but they urebPiieque||t occurrence in that which is semi-colffmnar. 
The iN«;kefi,'or indurated clay, is as Various in character and composi- 
tibn, a4the^M4alf, and, ’unfi!|!^$inateiyi(^ I'J^haveno type with w hich to 
" cmnparc it, as ht o^thd' basalt of the Giant’s Causeway. Its 

colour'varies with its Constituents, but is most usuaUy gray. It is easily 
frangible,' ve^ frequently friable,' and is almost always porous and 
amygdaleldaL It appears to be composed of earthy felspar and horn- 
' blende, with a considerable proportion of oxide of #on. It is always 
easily fusible into a black scoria^ or glass, acoording to the ^entity of 
zeolite which it Contaihs: of aMhe lrap-rockS,'it abounds the most in 
sinf^elbitt'erSls : They are--Quairtz;' * ‘ - .u i 

, n Calegflony and cslcedonic agStes, enclosing crystals of 
' ' ' carbonate of lime. * 


Common 
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^ Comfl^n and 

^tilbite.;, ,/:. J 

Apn^cima. 

Natrolijtet ,,, 
lGt}^yop^a|mi|e..,,, 

Felspar. . , 

Carbtonate of, Ume and 
I have n^ver been abl^ 4o df^CdJfer ia it ^ii 
crystals. Mfhen thejsprfa^^^fj 

it ia a certain.^i)dica|i^*, ta||,,^. -t 

to the. situatioo 
hills, but much 
vated plains. I. sh^l 
I proceed to des6ribe the '| 


le in distinct 



V 'Fhe nodnlar basalt is, perh^pa, the 
mountain range, as well as injpth^ ,^Jt. 

forms the surface than 

the summits, as it is at the bas^.^< th^jjB(^SS^^at.;|t,^rely ^t^^s 
in minerals of any kind. Ifcjs4hfc.PI»BWpad tWIH6<! 
diluvian soil of India,<CQnnnp|dy p^led 
j^little to add to the foriper ^IpffeEHriptj^ ofi^ Itf^fternal st|Q^^nf^^4 sn|ic- 
times beautiful^ deyjM,ope4 a^as^;^f^nt 

six inc|p 4wmet^^ it i8pnssj|Jp.$aicp|^t;a^^^ fip^pn^^jayers, 

andonstaking the nuclnnn^ji^hammer, one^orAwpniore 
layera^ifUie broken oif. |t i8f»^wj®gj^|^,jyius fa^|| of de^^pj^wtion, ^at 
the annual mias« carry, quantities of .j^luv^l anil from 

its surface, which is, moreover, niway|i»|rfw^ )yitli aq abundance of nuclei 


in 
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in varipjps stages of deconii^osition. It is owing to the difficulty with 
which thl roots of trees peijetrateHh|p|pck, that they are so rare on its 
surface, and never grow to any size; yet this circumstance does not pre¬ 
vent the Andropogon contortum and nardus from growing in the most 
luxuriant manner, which sufficiently proves the fertility of thasoil. 

On a; 9 cending from , the observed in a nullah, a group of 

basaltic columns, one of which waS: two feet in diameter, and six sided. 
When near the summit of the fiat table land of Jillan, I entered on a pass, 
formed on one. side byja perpendicular section of the rock, froii\,twenty- 
fiye to thirty feet, and on the other, by a rapid descent of forty or fifty. 
The lower part of the sectioov as well as the pathway, is; composed of 
the. wackej^u or indurate^ the .kwd l have before mentioned, 

of ahput .^il feet in. thicknea|,; lyi^ on it is a stratum of earthy 
clay, of diflbreut..degrees of induration and purity, twenty yards in 
length, and of about tis^o feet iu. thickness, containing great numbers 
of entire and broken shells. This possesses all the. characters of a 
stratum, mneo the hori?on^|i Assures are parallel, and are prolonged, 
with a^f(^^*.injterrnp,tions, through the .whole extent. The accompanying 
sketch will serye t9,giv^>a toleyahJy corijigt idea of the mode in which 
the stratum appears to overlie tfie lo^er. jock, and to have been depress¬ 
ed by.that^hiqh is superincumbent. . The upper rock consists of about 
fifteen feet in thickness of the nodular basalt, or wacken. The nuclei 
being pf,all si^es. The vertical fissures, which are so remarkable in^, 
trap rocks, are prolonged from ...both the upper, and lower rocks into 
th^shclly stratum, although there intenni 3 t,t»rp, of substpee. 

The stratum is com^psed of a highly indurated clay, fusible before the 
blowpipe into a fine black glass, and neither it nor the shells it contains, 
cfierv'esce in acids. The shells are, for the most part, flattened, and belong 

either 
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either to th«’ 'jgetiTis’cQhtis'or'r'ol'ulls"*^ so' 

fragile a substattce as #thih land Slii 

llaitened withotit fracture;’' tialessj it ,h*ad 

some mode, which at tlmlss^ihe h ^hfibietiCMtiree of p 

sure to effect its flattening.' 


' ■ ''/* t 




\ l^pisehtatien of 

_ __ 


I have attem';bt®^, m thd' 

the degree of flattening ; but I by 

the 

effervesce 

» ' ’V < ,' 

shelly conglomerate, mu^h^ntoi^ 


specimens , 

--.. „ .' •'i..' ' - .’'•»K ••’., 1 - 




earth, exhibitSfi'g '’feii'ttae'S' alHf 
%rraer,'‘'’'''i^ere'' cdn '‘be: 

Some of the shais 
appears to be sili^i^us;' hhit, .f 
trope. It is not fusible ' 







I Ihay here' men tioti' that/'i 
June, 1819,1 mentioned tifi^exi 
at a height of't^o t|iot»^ 
of nodulai>tFap, and lyi 
stone,' con tainingf'hhell#; 
grav^ky, of the stone'varied 

vesce in acids, although soi^S bf thfeth ‘pl^bj^ed 'lheif 
Inter^lly*;someH)f thof 
thos^b%,$mfall , 
vescedjn acids4 of•'• 
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' It is a remarkable fact, tot the remains of animals hitherto dis- 
covered in India, should m fonnlrin trap rocks, ahd under quite peculiar 
circumstances, let. They are found in situations where there are no 

• . T s 

indications of the former existenl!^|%f lakes. 2d. Both the shells and 
ihatrix are destitute of carbonic 3d. The former arc, in 'many 

instances, squeezed flat without fracture, and^^^n some cases, completely 
commixing with theirmatrii^ '^ ^' 


: , 4 ^ 



and, consequently, me moaern meory oi suD-martne or'sub-aqueous 
noes, will best serve to explain the pihenomena. These shells were depo- 
sked in the stratum of clay in which they are now found, akd when forced 

«««>v V.'l ^ A. Jl')___ ^ 


up by the riia^s of wab 
time covijbrd by to nodtil 


i, tHeJ; most probably, at the same 
lus we have heat, to drive off the 
carbonic acid and isof<|m ,to shells under a pressure, which assisted the 
process, and, at to ^ato time, flatten^ them. 


/•r 


^ I Imire^oo nun&erous 



of the intrusion of the trap 
Crocks in this distri4»%m6ngst to to allow, me to doubt of their 

Ling the his- 


volc^ic^rigin. 

toVoftoimprociii^^^diki#^^^^ collected materials for 
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NagFur, the capital of the Mahfafl^ in Lat. 

21" 10', Long. 70" 14', of Ar^ow^tb^^^tt4s^Jk|t^^ 
nearly at the source of the 
vrhich it has been coh8i(^ted 

might be supposed to hayo bee^ |||||^el6iiil the foi^d^^M begfia 
the town. 


le Ndg Nadi often ceases, in tfie dry leather, to havea runnhig 
stream; and, ind^, that it iiNMKwr*» a^ stream at all #mo^ entirely de^ 

1 'V / 

._ *f 

pendsJIn the large |ank of Telinkery formed by a mound kici^s a small 
valley in the trap hills, about three miles abo've the tourn. Tbes^ hills 

f. • '> 

have few or no springs, and the tank is supplied with, the water collected 
from the adjoining eminences during the|min8. 

The 
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^ .The N6g ^ftef a abortjoaree twenty-five miles, 

is lost* in the ni^nch Jargerlilfenti^Pthe Kanhmf tsoming from the Deo^ 

t thf , * .l- “* *4 ' ' ^ / 

gerk Hills, an^the unitea,et;^am falls into the Wyn GunffO^* at about 
the above disuncelfrom their judlNh- “ 




The principal source of Hh^ Wyn Oh^a ilses ’ south-east of Seoni, 
and after mah.iBg a Cirftle r<h;l^fi the ifown on thensouth, proceeds in a 
northerly direction, tilfit is finally turned south by a range of hills beyond 
Chapparat uade^ es a^arrow gap between 


basaltic cofum^*\n1bapeth^?^1WV1^2feWi^anld considcrabl¥str|^ 

A 

^ ^The ^yit ^^g’c^ 'alha its junction with the >rftrdrt, *near Chanda, 
takeslthl^fifti^t ^nt Is one of* the most con- 

'siderabIe'.<S?bders^ of ^h of Nagpur, is about 

one thousand feet at iT^the tcinperatu^e of its climate is gene¬ 

rally equable throfigh^iit' the yeal#^^ Ifie" seasons regular. 

lltiesiienf the tery unfavourable: its want of 

^ht of the adjoining bare trap 
Of wateflind rottenness 
in<^ate, that it cOuld only 
i^anctit^ attached to the hill 
0 is situated. ^ 


,Ll ^ X ^ 



ha^ 
of Si 


i, 



^‘^^^tSreolOgkaMyvi#*!^; its'site ^ ittt^r^filig^ fiir it is th^oint 

ofttest€5rti'^l|tp foanatio^Mth a great g^nitic 

fo|j||ation. 


* Atltqipt<> timbers the vidnitf of Nagpur (lows 

the Codaveri to th« 1^01^ ipdnjrjspidt m ^e river; but tl^tre «re 

so obsUuctionB of any consequence, and ^ch might not be removed at a very tiifling cxpenofi; 
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formation, the extent of which is yet but partially determined. I should 
cone^y^, however, that it formed a pai|;of the saine granitic range, which 
is found on the confines of the plains of Bengal, reaching from the Ganges 
below Patna to the sea at Gunj am, continuation of the great ranges 
of the Coast, and not merely a supposed continuation below the surface, 

but probiSly traceable above ground throughout this vast extent. 

^ -• 

The broken and disintegrated state of the granitic rocks, which come 
in contact with, or approach very near to the tj||p^ afford other interest¬ 
ing points that may be confirmatory of the origin no]y pretty generally 
ascr#ed to that formation. 

The liill of S'ltdbaldU the extreme eastern point of the trap formaii^ 
tion, would appear to be insulated from the range of hills to the west of it, 
or its connection is by a narrow neck, for the sinking of wells, round the 
base of tlie liilf has shown it to be nearly, if not entirely surrounded by 
gneiss. 

The gneiss at its base is much decomposed, a greater eleva¬ 
tion than the next adjoining uncovered in the city, which is, how¬ 

ever, extremely shattered, and the whole bears the appeaimiucc of having 
been upheaved and disturbed by 

The trap hills to the westip^have, in the dry weather, the most Ulr- 
ren and unii^iting appearanee; bein^ nearly des^ute of water, there 
is scarcely a blade of grass or a. shrub on tbeuyi,, and their whole surface is 
entirely covered with loose boulders of wacken balls of small size ; if the 
rains, however, are abundant, they afford a scanty crop of stunted Jowar- 
ree. The country S. and E. of Nagpur, some distance, being the black 
soil of th% trap, bears a tolerable crop of the same poor grain, and there is 

c 3 little 
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UUle other cultivation except towards the Northern?,hills, on a reddish 
soil which grows a ,small quantity of wheat andoil Crops* but mostly very 
thin and stunted, compared with the same productions of our provinces 
on the Ganges.* About Nagpur,g^|j|^ perhaps generally over the whole 
neighbourhood to which my specimens belong, the calcareous concretions 
which we name Kankars, are^,,every where abundant, the noc^e^ about 
K^mti, (the cantonments of the Nagpur force,) ^nre mostly very small, 
black, and hard, but burnt with charcoal, they give a clean white lime, 
and a strong and qaicl^letting cement, and are iq^re commonly used 
than lime frpm any descriptions of lime-stone, of which there are many 
varieties at short distances. ^ 


% The |spil at K^mti is so full .of small Kankar pebbles, that it is dif¬ 
ficult to make good bricks of it; for if not kept a little iinderburiit, the 
bricks burst to pieces on being touched with water. 


Within the range of my propose^sketch, there arc no mines that I 
am aware of; but there are or^ofjron, manganese, and lead, and small 
quantities of gold The iron ores are poor, but that metal is ahuii- 

danUy supplied from the ^ beyond the Nerbuddah. The manga¬ 


nese is the black oxide, rich and abundant, and of lead, there is a small 
quoaitity i^p^o state of Galen^foim^g|nly in detached boulders about 
the hills at Nima; no .vejn lli^^l^t apparently been discovered. 


^^The principal almost sollMemancifor quarried sto^e was confin¬ 
ed, at tlie timo. I write of, tp the wants of the European residents, and to 
the public buildings for the troops. The quarries open were, a quarry of 

the 


* Beyond the Wyn Ganga, in the Baadartt diatrict, the principal crop is Hce, end veiy^hundant. 
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the basalt) at the foot of the hill of- Sildbaldi, of gneiss in the city, (the 

1 

8tone,^Ji^ by the natives in small quantities,) the disintegrated rock, for 

* 

gravelling the roads, and one quarry of sand-stone at Silwara, and another 
at Ktunti. A slab of mcgrble Ipacasionally cut out for images 
at Ki)or6rig^and a part of the same rock was sometimes burnt for 
fine wlik^rash ; and with these exceptions, I do not remember any 
of the mineral productions of Nagpur being converted to use. 

i.SITABALDI SPECIMSigB. 

’Hie specimens marked No. 1* ** are from the quarries west of the hill 
of Sildbuldi: the basalt is here exposed the whole height of the hill, and 
presents the appearance of strata by the alternation of compact and porouf 
basalt. Th(5 compact rock forming strata eight or ten feet, and the po¬ 
rous basalt of one, or one and a half foot thick. 

it'' 

No. 2 (A) All these specimens |^e from perpendicular fissures in the 
basalt. The fissures are from one-eighth q|.an inch to two or three inches 
in width, extending irregularly from the top to tho-iH^tom of the hill, and 
the basalt adjoining the fissures is commonlji^oated With a thin layer of 
opal, as in one of the specimens, No. 1 

No. 3 (B) The eastern side fiind pa|t,pJ^>ihe^op of the hill is covered 
with wacken ^aiders, those surface^eing small; but some exp<®i 


* Basalt, compact and porous. 

** The rock of Sitabaldi is a composition of porous Basalt passing into Amygdaloid and 
Nodular Wacken.”—Pa. Voysey. 

(A) Oalcedony—Calcedony and Rock Crystals—Calcedony, coated with green earth—Calc. 
Spar, in thkMayers. > 

pi) Boulders of Wacken. 
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near, the Resident’s house, by cutting, a road on the slope of the hill, 
are three and four feet in diameter, consisting of coficentric liters of 
about an inch in thickness. * 


The specimens No. 4, (C) are from the bottom of a large #ell, the 
slope of the hill, bat near its base, in the Residency compbitfi. These 
specimens were met with in an attempt to sink the well deeper, it then 
being, perhaps, from thirty to forty feet; the upper part of the rock had 
been wacken and basalt^iit on reaching this rock the well-diggers were 
stopt, they could not get through it either by cutting or blasting, from the 
extreme state of induration and toughness of the rock. 


On the northern side of the hill, in sinking a well, the first twenty or 
thirty feet were of this decomposed rock No. 6 (D;; below was gneiss, more 
or less decayed. The gneiss was no where to be traced on the surface, and 
immediately north,beyond a little hollow of about one hundred or one hun¬ 
dred and fifty yards, was a rising sw^l connected with the trap hills, and 
which, to the extent of the depth of numerous wells simk dii it, was com¬ 
posed of wacken, c^^tty nodular, soft and light coloured at top, but in- 
creasing in density tmd darl^ness of colour as the depth increased. This 
swell, or tongue of trap, runs down to the city, and as far as the colour 
shiS^ed, ii|ippeared to have b(||in situ^ed on trap only ; but a quarry in 
tlie centre of the town discoV^ifii<i gneiss almost immediately under the 
slS^ce. The upper layer of decayed arid decaying gneis% was carted in 
codyderable quantities for repaii^kif roadsv; the under strala were much 
broken into cubic masses of small size, as if greatly disturbed by some 
most powerful agent. This stone was commonly used in the city for 

rough 

4 O 


(C) Hornblende 8chi«^ and Mica Sebhir, or Gneiss. 
(1)) Decomposed Gneiss. 
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ro*ii,^h bwildiiigs, and the basement of the Palace, formed of the fine basalt 
of SU^haldiy neatly chisselled and very well pat together, is surmounted 
by an upper story of this poor gneiss. The unfinished wall, of the 

m 

city is entirely of dressed basalt, at j{^ast externally dressed, and of the 
best execution. Beyond the ridge of trap above rui^iced, at a very short 
distance'^Hh, the decayed gneiss is again met with and quarried for the 
roads; but, in proceeding further north, deep trap soil covers all vestiges 
of rock, until we reach the granite of Waragaon and S&rade. 

To the West, N. W. and S. W. trap entirely prevails; to the JV. E., 

E., mid S. E., black soil in the immediate neighbourhood, prevents the 

* « 

observation of the underlying stratum ; but there is little doubt of its be¬ 
ing gneiss, as this is the nearest rock displayed in those directions. 

KHORAIII AND WARAGAOJV SPECIMENS. 

Nos. 1 and 2 (A) These specimens are from the hill of dolomite at 
Khordrty distant fi|pm SiUihaUli about six miles, and to the north of it. 
The intermediate country is deep, black, trap soil. 

t 

To the east is a low range of granite hills at WaragaoUy the gra¬ 
nite is remarkable for the great qajintity gf felspar in it—fro||^ts has^iig 
no mica, (or a very small quantity,") and the quartz being chiefly dispos¬ 
ed in masses and exhibiting frequently large cavities lined with flne <^s- 
tals of quart*'. To the west^^^ KhorA/i is bounded by the trap range, 

turning 


(A) Dolomite, large grained and very hard. 

Fine-grained and friable Dolomites. 

Dolomites with disseminated Steatite—mth Tremolite, specks of Mica and veins of Calcedony. 
Varieties named by Dr. Voyscy, “ Dolomite with disseminated Steatite and specks of Mica." 

“ Dolomite with veins of Calcedony." 

3 D 
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turning off from SUdhaldi to the north-west and some small insulated 
hills of trap are scattered over the plain towards Khor&n. 

Below the dolomite hill andvadjoining to it, are the coloured fine¬ 
grained dolomi^s, ahd the specimiens 3 and 4, are in connection with 
these. To thte west and north, round the base of the hill, are the 
konkars, (B) large quantities of which are dug up for lime. Some of these 
specimens are internally crystallized. 

The large-grained dolomite is quarried, but not extensively, for mar¬ 
ble blocks, and for lime for white-wash ; the blocks may be cut out to al¬ 
most any size. Immediately about the hill at Khorar't, there are no 
other than lime-stone rocks in masses, but a vast variety of scattered 
pieces of stone, as gneiss, granite, quartz, &c. 

KAMTI. 

To the westward of the granite hills, and in line with them at a short 
distance, on a rising swell. Colonel Adams formed cantonments of 
the Bengal troops on the banks of the river Kanhdn* Opposite, and im¬ 
mediately on the bttrhk, facing the greater part of the cantonments, was 
the sand-stone No. l,t described by Dr. Voysey, as a sand-stone with an 
argillaceo#i cement and specks of mica. The sand-stone had, apparently, 
a dip south towards the cantonments, under the river, but none was to be 

traced 


(B) They cover a space about two hundred yards square, in a continued mass, and to a consi¬ 
derable depth, “ pure Carbonate of lime.”—Dr. Voysey. 

* The Kanhan rises in the Deogerh hills, running thence nearly south, till it reaches the plain, 
and then turns nearly due east, and falls into the Wyn Ganga, near Bandara. 

\ Some varieties of this sand-stone, Dr. V. described as sand-stone with well disseminated 
iron glance, one specimen resembling siliceous schist.” 

At the base of the sand-stone, in the river bed, were some extensive beds of calcareous con¬ 
glomerate, which burned into a dirty lime. 
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traced on the south side of the narrow stream, its breadth inland, on the 
northern side, was inconsiderable, as far as could be traced. This sand> 
stone was much broken in all directions, and the fissures, horizontal and 
vertical, were entii^ldfr filled witl^ains of lime ab^t half an inch to an 
inchin thickness. The western extremity of this «all^^sto»i|lins under the 
Kanhdn, at a bend a little above the village of Kdmtty forming a low 
fall on the river, and was here covered by ^‘earthy red iron ore,”'^ of great 
density on the surface. 

No. 2 (C) These specimens of reddish granite, or granite passing into 
gneiss; are from wells iji the centre of cantonments ; they appeared to be 
only thin strata or veins, as, after breaking through twelve or fourteen 
feet, with very great difficulty, sand was met with underneath. 


No. 3 (D) The bluish-green coloured specimens, composed principally 
of actinolite, were from a well almost adjoining, not more than two hundred 
and fifty feet distant, all the rock of which was tinged blue. Nos. 4 and 
3 are specimens from a well further west. 


Due south of the well, which contained the specimlins No. 2, about two 
hundred yards in some low ground, in opening an excavation for a tank, 
decayed gneiss was found close under the surface, and to the extent to 
which the tank was then excavated: tlie specimens No. 6, were called 
by Dr. VoYSEY, “ granite passing into gneiss, well defined gneiss, quartz 
rock, red feli|par, and green stone, the primitive trap of Wemcr.” F. 

In 


* Dr. VoYSEY. 

(C) Red Granites. 

(D) Bluish Granites. 

(E) Granites principally composed of reddish felspar. 

(F) All specimens from a well at the east of cantonments. 
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^ In none of the other wells of cantonments, I believe, was solid 
rock met with, but large quantities of loose stones of every variety, 
quartz, granite, and green-stone being the prevailing sorts, and sand was 
invariably found mixed with and below|Jte pebbles,'^#hich would almost 
lead one to si^^ose^at the specimens^ 2, 3, and 4, came from immense 
bouldei's, and some large white quartz boulders on the w'^est of the can¬ 
tonments, would each of them have nearly filled the diameter of the small 
wells. Nor was any rock visible along the river bank, cropping out to 

'I, 

show whether the granite was continuous. Except at the extreme left 
of the cantonments, and distant from the wells three miles, where a ridge 
of red, brittle, well-defined gneiss, vertically disposed, is seen in the river 
bed, and lost in the right bank of the river. 


This accumulation of sand and pebbles, and cropping out of tlie gra¬ 
nite, gneiss, and sand-stone, causes a swell scarcely extending beyond the 
limits of cantonments, and afforded to the Bengal force there at llic lime, 
the advantage of well-drained hard ground during the rains ; whilst that 
between cantonments and Nagpm\ and all round Nagpnr vt'^as imj>assa- 
ble, from the rottenness of the deep black soil. An equal advantage ac¬ 
crued from the n^re of the soil, during the hot weather, water being 
found plentifully at little depth, throughout the cantonments, below the 
sand, whilst at Nagpur, every hot season, nearly all the wells run dry, 
being seemingly mere reservoirs of water, in the basalt rock, which over¬ 
flow in the rains, being filled by drainage of the surface. 


SILWARA. 

North of Khordri about two miles, on rather elevated ground, are ex¬ 
tensive quarries of sand-stone, No. 1.* The strata are very regular, though 

of 


* No. 1. « Argillaceou* Sand-stone of various colors.”—Vo ysby. 
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of unequal thickness, and dip from 30“ to 35“ to: the south.. Between Sil~ 
wara and Pdtan SangU the sapd-stone rises into a low hiU, upon the 
surface of which quantities of the congltsperate, No. 2ir|!:^^>rhis lies 
alsd^in considerabl^^asses in ti^bed of the stream, near /Shwnbr, and 
appears to cover an extensive jlfft of the countr3r||Jbey^|^the pass of 

Kelode, on the road to Smdwara. _ 

% 

RAMTEK. 

Proceeding to the north from on the high road to Mdmtek, 

# 

no rock is found on the surface from the former village to the slight ele¬ 
vation extending from S&tak to Nagardan. 

m- 

About half-way, however, in a depp well, dug for the convenience of 
travellers, at the depth of about thirty feet from the surface, was found a 
granite decomposed, consisting almost entirely of pure milk-white fe^ 
spar, with very small quantities of white quartz and white mica. On 
being taken up, the specimen|,of this rock fell to pieces. Not far from 
this, in a nullah, were found some large boulders of translucent white 
quartz, interspersed throughout with long thin prisms^ schorlji;regularly 
radiating from centres. 


The swell at Sdiak and Nagardan (No. 1.) is of quartz, but the 
rock does not appear in any considerable mass. 

Hence, for four or five miles to ltdmUky the road passes over deep 
black soil to the small advanced hill, covered throughout with quartz 

pebbles. 


No. 2. Ci^i^omerate. 
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pebbles. This hill is in contact with the hill of Ramtik; that is to say, 
the sloping sides of each meet before tb« valley between them falls to 
the leveLof the surroundii|^*plain, and on the slope,jp^h’e greater hill, the 
gneiss begins tH appear inimediately. ’ f^ is gneiss i^f various cotdurs, 
although th^iP^turdlb nearly uniform.^ibe specimen exhibits the prevail* 
ing rock ; Dr^VovsEV called it “ gneiss, with the aspect of a rock formed 
by mechanical deposition.” 

(< The abrupt-peaked termination of the hill on ^ich stand the 
temples, is about five hundred feet above the plain. The ascent on 
this side, from the village, is by a broad,^ steep flight of well-laid 
gneiss steps, with resting places and seats at intervals : the whole 
is of the best constructioni#and promises to last as long as the hill 
itself. 

4 . 

:0 The view from the top of the hill amply repays the labour of ascent. 
Southward it extends to Kdmti, over a tolerably cultivated* open plain, 
but which, when the crops are gathered, fias a barren enough appcalV- 
ance, for the intermediate villages are small and few, and for want of wa¬ 
ter, scarcely anydfcig of what may be called the garden crop of the 
more favored parts of the country, is to be seen. Immediately around 
the hill of RdmUk, however, are numerous large tanks, which supply 
irrigation to a number of Pdtt Kh 6 ts, and a few gardens of common 
vegetables, throughout the year. The ground near the foot of the 
hills is covered with mangoe trees, which extend a considerable way 
up their slopes, on what looks as bar:ren a soil as can well be imagined. 
To the north, across a small valley of two miles or less, which is always 
green, and well studded with clumps of trees and villages, rises the first 
range of the hills which extend to the Nermadd. 


The 
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The prospect in this direction is very limited, and shows ^ly of 
little elevation, entirely covered with deep jungle. To the east^apd west, be* 
low the range of hi|||t]^,the country enjoys consi^teable mcana^^^nrigation, 
and is comparative well culti ti | te d. - And direoUy underni^h, to the 
east, is the very picturesque valfly of the hill itselfi^hiol^^m the point 
of the enclosure of the temples, forks out into two branches, that, after a 
range of three or four miles, curve towards each other, and, Uiough not 
exactly meeting, appear to do so; small detached hills and promontories * 
enclosing the s^ne. At the head of this valley a large tank lias J|)e^n 
dammed in, round which are several pretty little Hindu buildings. , ., 

To this tank also, from the top of the hill, descends another noble 
and easy flight of steps, formed, as the other, of gneiss. 

The first range of lulls, north of Rdmt^k, is of quartz, and the begin¬ 
ning of the Ghat is of the white quartz of the specimen No. 2 ; farthj^ 
on, gneiss occurs, and at Dongertdl, eleven, miles froin and the 

top of the ascent, the little hilljs of rock scattered about the tank and vai- 
ley, are of granite. 

Below the hill, on the south and west, are considerable beds of marie, 
capable of being burned^^nto tolerable lime. 

Between the lesser RdmUk hill, and the point of arrange of quartz 
rock, on the west, is a gap of about two miles; and three or four miles 
north of this is the village of Kumdri, the last to be met in approach- 
ing the jungle, which here is very high and thick. 

On entering the jungle, the surface rock appears to be white mica 
schist, entirely disintegrated; and pjggeeding on three or four miles, the 

ridges 
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of rdcks, from which the specimens from Kumdrt are taken, are 


met with. 

? -» 

The speHiim^s of rcdlliie-stone, N ( 






m 


constitu^S^ the principal mass 


of the recks^p|ch appeared to have al east and west direction, and 
to be vertically disposed; for, though there was^ no distinct appearance 
of stratification, the rocks were divided from each other, and lay in sharp 

ridges. Nos. Towards the north of these, the lime-stone passed (form- 

*' 4 - 

iug gradations of colour, from a white grey to deep black,) into a rock, 
composed almost entirely p{ manganese. 


Nos. 3.]; These specimens of granite veins were knocked off from the 
tops of the lime-stone ridges, into which they ran ; by the quicker wear 
of the lime-stone, they were left as protuberances of two or three inches 
liigli. 

The remaining specimens (Nos. 4.^) are from the adjoining rocks. 
These (Nos. 5.11) and the liipe-stone rocks, are situated in the bottom of a 
nullah, in a deep valley overhung by a thick forest, and so infested with 
tigers, thatflittle re^arch could be made beyond the small open space the 
nullah aftbrded. The lime-stone rises in its bed and runs to the westward ; 
the eastern bank appeared to he of gneiss, or vai^eties from jt to quartz 
and mica schist. The kaukars formed some large blocks immediately 
below the lime-al^ne. 

Proceeding 


* Nos. 1. Primitive Crystallized Lime-stone with veins of Granite, Quartz Rock, and Glossy 
Actinolite. 

f Nos. 2. Gradations from the above Lime-Stone into a Rock, consisting principally of black 
Oxide of Manganese. 

\ Nos. 3. Granite veins. 

§ Nos. 4. Gneiss and Quartz. 
f Nos. 5. Calc. Tuff and Kankars. 
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Proceeding from RdniUk to the west, the low range of broken hills 
appear to be a confused mass of quartz boulders; further on, a granite 
country is entered ttpon, or rather a country formed from granite debris, 
gravel of mica, felspar and quarti^jcomposing the surface, with here and 
there crumbling blocks of granit<6i and gneiss; but scarcelji^Hmything like 
the live rock is to be seen till you arrive at the river Pes/i, below the vil¬ 
lage of Nuyakund. Here, from under the high bank of the village, a dyke 
of gneiss, perfectly vertical, crossed the river, and formed a dam, internipt- 
ing the navigation. The dyke was lost in the opposite bank. Being em¬ 
ployed in breaking a channel through this rock, the whole of its interior 
was laid open, and Dr. Voysky was so much struck with the contortions 
it displayed, and its variety of appearance, that he visited this place, by 
himself and with me, four or live times, and we have much to regret the 
imperfect state in which he left his MS., which has deprived the Geology 
of India of the remarks of this most acute and extensive observer. Few 
will ever be found superior to him in intelligence, and none in close ob¬ 
servance of facts \ and we can scarcely expect for some years, a person who, 
combining these qualities, will enjoy his great opportunities of seeing the 
formations of India throughout nearly its whole extent. 

The gneiss (No. 1. A) varied from granite to mica schist; but the gra¬ 
nite parts were veins, or rather imbedded masses of granite, for of most, 
the M'hole extent could be observed to be included every where in the 
gneiss. Quartz rock was frequently buried in it in the same manner, and 
wherever the granite or quartz occurred, the grain of the main rock was 
disturbed, and bent from its otherwise straight direction. 

The adjacent rock was a grey granite, composed chiefly of whitish 

felspar, 


No. 1. A. Contorted Gneiss. 
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felspar, in very large crystals ; in a mass of this, in the bottom of a ravine, 
the rock was distinctly traversed thrice or four times by granite veins, 
accompanied by as many heaves. The granite of the veins becoming 
smaller-grained, and redder, as more recent. I do not recollect that the 
veins had aiiy^'^inica, the chief ingredient was red felspar. 

The gneiss dyke, though the contact was not actually to be observed, 
must have proceeded through the granite before it reached the bed of the river. 

Gokula is three or four miles up the river Pesh, from Natfakund. The 
river is here again dammed up by a very extensive dyke of crystallized 
lime-stone. Its colours are brilliant, chiefly red and blue, or grey veined 
with blue, and is highly polished by thecontiniied running of the waters, and 
broken into singular shapes, and hollowed into deep cavities and fissures. 
Tlie stream, of the most transparent water, dashes through it in a narrow 
twisted and obstructed channel, and ends in a large natural tank, worked 
out of the marble by the river; its depth we could not fathom, with the 
means then at hand, and being shaded by luxuriant trees, and backed by 
the fantastic shapes of the polished marble blocks, it formed a scene that 
was highly beautiful. Behind (north) was an amphitheatre of hills, and 
in front an open cultivated country. 

The left bank of the river is composed of decayed gneiss ; the right 
bank of clay and a loose conglomerate of pebbles : the lime-stone occupies 
the bed of the river only, and appears unattached to either side. 

Here, as at Kiimdn, (TNo. 1. B.) the lime-stone, wdiich is much the 
same rock as there, passes into a quartz rock, coloured by manganese ore; 

the 


No. 1. B. Varieliea of Crystallized Lime-stone. 
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tlie dark (No. 2.) stripes given by which are very variously contorted. 
Towards the left bank, granite and gneiss were formed, passing into the 
lime-stone, the gradation from the one to the other being very gradual, 
and showing intermediately, an intimate blending (No. 3.) of the two 
rocks, which could only have taken place when both were in some degree 
of fluidity. 

Before leaving Gokula^ I may be allowed to notice the very numerous 
tumuli of the neighbourhood. The rings of stone which marked them all 
were, in some instances, as much as fifty or sixty paces in diameter; they 
were mostly unraised, but some were elevated by a heap of stones. Dr. 
VoYSEV noticed, that they were similar to those about the Hyderabad 
country. The natives appeared to have no tradition concerning them, 
nor any idea of what they were. 

J)r. V. and. myself had one traversed in the centre by ditches of con¬ 
siderable depth, but we did not succeed in meeting with any remains. 

The following is a part of the collection Dr. Voysey made, between 
S'ayakmid and Goknla, and named for me by him ; 

Slaty iron glance. 

Granite, large proportion of quartz, with specks of mica, porphyritic 
syenitic granite; the hornblende being in large crystals. 

Quartz, passing into chert. 

Black mica schist. 

White ditto ditto. 

Sand-stone, 


No. 2. In two specimens are veins of a Lead ore, or of Antiraoiiy. 
No. 3. Limc-slone, passing into Gneiss. 
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Sand-stone, with iron glance. 

Granite, red felspar, quarts^, and a small quantity of mica. 

Granite, red felspar, and hornblende, like mount Sorel. 

Granular quartz and epidote. 

Gneiss, passing into sand-stone. 

Dolomite. 

From the bed of the river. 

Heliotrope. 

Imperfect calccdonic agate. 

Red jasper. 

A green silicious indurated stone. 

Onyx of calcedony and quartz. 

Quartz, coloured by iron. 

These last specimens would seem to show that the Pesh^ in its course, 
crossed a trap country, and, though it rises in a granite country, and 
chiefly passes through gneiss mountains, yet it may be presumed, (as 1 
observed in going to Sindwara, that the ascents and tops of the ghauts 
were of trap,) that it also meets with partial formations or veins of trap 
and basalt. 

Crossing the Pesh, three miles to the cast, are two detached hills at 
Pdrsuni, these are of a decaying rock, varying from granite to gneiss, 
and to quartz, the latter, perhaps, the prevailing rock, at least on the 
surface, and five or six miles further east are two other detached and 
larger hills of much the same variety of composition, at the village of 
Ntma. On one of these was discovered the specimens of galena, which 
were contained in quartz rock. Some specimens were very ricii in ore, but 
nothing like a vein of the lead could be traced, and what was met with was 
contained in small quartz boulders, scattered on the side of the hill. 

Returning 
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Returninp: bnt k to Naopnr by a middle route, between the granite 
mounds of Wont irdon and the range of hills the north, a little hill and 
a ridge of rock, running E. and W., is met with near liishwamhher. 

The rock is of a cherty quartz and cellular, (No. 1 .*) and much inter¬ 
mixed -with a quartzy ore of manganese. The top of the ridge has the 
exact appearance of the remains of a strong wall, and may be traced for a 
considerable distance along the plain, and scarcely rising above it. 

The rocks were stratified and vertically disposed. Immediately north, 
a part of the bank of the river is formed of massive white quartz, and 
inland, are traces of granite. 

On the Kanhan, at Matni Maho(ht, after passing east over the plain 
from N(i<f}nu\ another dyke of contorted gneiss is met with, exactly simi¬ 
lar to that of Nuyitimnil; it is here accompanied by cellular iron clay—^Thc 
extent of the gneiss beyond this, I am not able to mention; but it proceeds 
beyond Handera, and my belief is that it forms part of a great granitic 
formation, meeting by the way of the Ltdnji hills and Retenpur, at 
llamtyerh, the great granitic range which sweeps round by Balasorc and 
Cuttack, to the Coromandel Coast. 

Near Komta, under the Ldnji mountains, are hills of red ochre of 
good quality ; and in one of the nullahs naming from that direction into 
the Wyne Ganga, gold dust was found, samples of which, and the extract¬ 
ed metal, I had the honor to forward to the late Dr. Abel, for the inspec¬ 
tion of this Committee. 


* Quartz and Clierty Quartz. 
3 a 


The 
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The specimens from Seoni {* Nos. 1, 2,) bring down the Chapara 
basalt so far to the south; ^t immediately bordering at Chaori, is a bed 
of iron clay, No. 5, resting iiiiost probably on gneiss; its breadth there, on 
the road to Nagpur, is trifling, and south of it commences a granitic 
formation, which extends to that city. Nos. 3,'|' are from small mounds of 
lime-stone of Seoni, three or four miles, which I had no opportunity of 
visiting. 

Sindwara lies a little to the westward of north of Nagpur, and about 
sixty or seventy miles from that city. The specimens of granite 1, 2, .*5, 4, 
are all from the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 

The gneiss of the valley of Nagpur extends by Kelofle to Lodekera, 
overlayed in many parts by extensive but shallow masses of pudding- 
stone, similar to that at Patansinht and Saumkr. After ascending the 
last ghat, which was covered with trap, the rock met with is granite — 
and this I traced nearly to Baitul —the descending ghat to the valley of 
Baitul, and last few miles, only being of trap. The top of the valley of 
Bailul is granite, and this formation extends north nearly to Hasnnn- 
had, with some small interruptions of sand-stones and trap : the bottom of 
the valley is trappean; part of the great trap of the west, with wdiich it is 
connected by the valley of the Tapti, and the Gawilgerh and Aairgerh 
ranges of mountains, and it is united by MuHai and Pandurna, with the 
hills of trap, whose extreme promontory in this direction east, is the hill 
of SUabaldi. About mid-way between Sindwara and Baitul, ' are some 
romantic piles of massive and immense granite boulders, some, perhaps, 
logan rocks, most of which hav^been consecrated by the superstition of 

the 


* Seoni, Nos. 1, 2, Basalt, very similar to that of SUabaldi, 
f Granular secondary Lime-stone. 
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the Gonds, and are striped, and crossed, and crowned with streaks of red 
lead. Some parts of this high ground afeds asi fine scenery as any I 
have met with in the country. The surface is beautifully undulated, and 
the trees scattered at considerable intervals, leaving glades between of 
fine pasture. The elevation is about three or four thousand feet; the 
climate temperate, and the firm growan soil is by no means de.stitute of 
water—^being constantly intersected by the little rills which form the 
sources of the Kanhdn, Puna, and Tapti rivers. This fine country has, 
however, only a scanty population of rude Gonds, and is almost totally 
uncultivated. 



XIIT. 


NOTICE 

OF TIJE 

OCCURRENCE OF GYPSUM 

IN THE 

INDO-GANGETIC TRACT OF MOUNTAIxNS. 

By Capt. J. D. HERBERT, Sup. Min. Sen. 

In the Wernerian arrangement of rocks, Me find distinct places assign¬ 
ed to the titles of Primitive, Transition, and Flmtz, Gypsum, leading to the 
conclusion that this mineral is fount, to some extent, in rocks of these 
several ages. Some geologists, however, appear to doubt the existence of 
Primitive or Primary Gypsum. Dr. Macculloch, in his ‘'classification of 
rocks,'’ hesitates to admit it. So does a writer in the 20th volume of the 
British Review, who yet adopts the Wernerian arrangement, as, in the 
main, conformable to observation. Professor Jameson states, that it has 
not been found in extensive masses in any primary rock. Profe.ssor 
Cleaveland admits its occurrenc^n the Alps, but it is most probable that 
he alludes to the fact mentioned by M. Humdoldt in his “ Gissement 
des Rochers,” who states that at the Splugen pass, in the Alps, pijmitive 

gypsum 
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gypsum occurs mixed with dolomite, in beds SiibdTdinate ,to mica slate, t 

With regard to Transition, Gypsum, its c^urridlbe is less question- 

*' \ 

able; but all authorities concur in fixing the prinoiphl and most important 
depositor gypsum, to the newer red or saliferotts sand-stone^ (the re<f' 
marie of England, and hunter sand^stein of Werner) or in its associated 

V 

rock, the mountain lime-stonC. ' 

2. It was with these c(^iderations in my view that’ I have always 
looked to the hills which bound on the south side, the several - du^s or 
vallies that stretch along the foot of the jj^eat mountain tract, as the qidst 
probable locality in which to find this substance.: They answer perfectly 
in character to the description given of the red marie of England. That 
they are really a typeJif the saliferous a^md-stone, is proved by the occur- 
reiice;'!^ extensive depi^its of rock salt in their prolongation towards the 
Indus. 

1 

3. The gypsum, however, of which I have the honor to submit speci¬ 
mens, is not found in those mountains, but in the clay-slate formation 
which bounds these vallies to the north/and wbich certainly possesses^ 
none of the characters of a sq(Dbudary/*|ock*. '. It will her differently 

by the followers of different sy;i^tems;'%hose Who admitHa tratisUienclass, 
will probably distinguish i.tby that term; W^le thpSe who reject that 
class will, at ipice, call it prin^avy : ';|t possesst^ :ih^ characters ol the 
tra)^4ion clay •slate in its composition, iu bcing^ipsptciated with 

a fetid liq^e^stone, and in lying> .^fween the secondary and the better«- 
defined primary strata. It is to b^yuoted, hawevef,?^at tlie gypsum ocethis 
in very sn^ll quantity; it appears, to idd, indeed, f^eirtain, ^bat whatever 
biHhe age of the including rock, the %ypsum itself is of comparatively 
modern formation, and similar in its origin to those masses of stalagmitic 
lime-idone which are found iU every rock, from the oldest gneiss to the 

3 H newest 
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^newest flcetz rocks, and that it is a merely local occurrence. This opinion 
I derive from the very limited qusmtity in trhich it is found, from its being 

associated with a sulphuretted lime<stone, and lastly, from its containing 

*• 

fragments of the neighbouring rock. 

0 

4. The principal deposit occurs in the bed of a stream which leaves 
thie. hills immediately below the village of Nagal, in the Dehra Dun — 
This stream, so well known to visitors whoi^ipi^e here from the Haridwar 
fair, as deriving its name from a spot called Sansar Dkdt'd, or the 
dripping rock. This is a perpendicular bank of fifty feet in height, which, 
for a breadth of sixty or seventy feet, is faced with pendent stalactites, 
from which, and from the brow of the hill, descends a continual shower 
of drops. The water contains carbonate of lim e^ solution, (probably 
through the medium of ca^nic acid) and is continually depositing it, so 
as to add to the number ai^pfell as size of the stalactites. 

^ ^ ■ 

5. Two miles beyond this spot, at the confluence of another stream 
which comes from the left, the water of which is also charged with car¬ 
bonate of lime, is seen the gypshm associated with a rock of rather an 
ai^malous character. It has all the aspect of a lime-stone, but refuses 
to effervesce with acids, or at least does so very feebly. It is frequently 
6f a deep black color and/etid odor^ particularly when struck or fractured. 
The odor is thdt of sulphuretted hydrogen. As it passes, into well cha¬ 
racterised liin|^stone, it must be considered, geologically, as one of the 
numerous types of that rock, though, as it is so highly chs^gi^d with 
argillaceous, and probably siliceous matter, its cMtim to the title of a 
lime-stone would not so obvibljs in a hard specimen, it is’one of an 

■ ’ ■ ■ ‘ extens#e 

'r- -- ,1 ■ I ' l ■■■■I.*..*. . .. . , I .I . I mi -* - .- — I - ,■■■■■■^, 11 ^ ■ ^ 

* Or, According to aoine autlioritiea,^«rtor Dhdrd. , ' 
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extensive Aeries of beds included, in elay-slate wjbi^b, ^ J[ ;have before ob¬ 
served, may be either transition or primary, a^j^tding to the obaietver’s 
views. Fragments of the clay-slaje, as. well ospf .the Jime-stone, occUiTuin 
the gypsum ; the former rock is distinctly stratihed> and dips east with ari 
inclination varying from 30® to 50®; the lime-stone i$ not so generally stra¬ 
tified, or at least the stratification is often very obscure. 


0. The gypsum is o|^p prismatoidal species of Frpfesspr Mob’s, of 
the variety called foliated granular; it is of a ano#-white color* tha^,lustre 
is equal, or perhaps a little superior to that of white marble—^-It is scarce¬ 
ly translucent, or if so, only in a low d^ee. One small specimen which I 
saw was imrfectly so, ajid had ail the appearance of the most beautiful 
alabaster. The spe^c-gravity I find to be 2.M, which is v^ithiiithe 
limits determined bjr^ofessor Mob; the hardness is about 2.0. In strict- 

"" be determined from spe- 


ncss, however, the hardness of a mineral ca| 
cimens in which the individuals arc so small, at least not in the deter¬ 
minate manuer required in the scientific system. 


7. A second deposit had been discovered, about two miles up the bed 
of a stream which falls in opposite Dh&rd, by a gentleman who 

had visited the spot, andmentioped the occurrence to me. I ,was notluc- 
ccssful, however, in my attenipts to find 4, although I met with a sufficient 
number of fragments to indicate ,the neightmurhood of some larger 
mas|. The description given, witli an examination oi^the specimens, 
ena& me to decide that it was a small bed, or mass, in clay-slate. Some 
of tl^specimens hs^ the slate ^adhering ; ;,it appeared evidently to have 
been formed by infiltration, or depositi^, from w^, subsequently to the 
clay-slate, as the bed which, in its greatest extent, was nearly horizontal, 
had taken a downward direction, so as to fill, up a perpendicular creyice 
in the slate. The gypsum eiiftctly resembled that of the .preceding locality. 

Thoiigh 
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Though 1 could not^nd the principal bud, I detected small mass of an 
irregular figure, enclosed .in angular debris, which, from its impurity 
and the freshness of its surface, , had been, I conclude, formed in that 
situation. The iffttcr of this, stre^ is, impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 


, 1 ,. 8. The third locality is on the ascen| from the village of Raj pur, 
immediately below the hamlet oijari Pd»|^p|uated in the range which 
rises to the north of till Ditn* It has been found, as yetj only in veins, 
in a blue lime-stone, and chiei^ of that variety called fibrous. Here, 
too, as at both the other loealpfes, the, rocks develope, on being frac¬ 
tured, a strong odor of suipburetted hydrilgen.. How far this fact may be 
connected with the origin df'tlie mineral in thes^^aces, remains to be 
determined. 


9. The strong family resemblance which the lime-stone rocks bore 
in this place, to those injcontactwikjth the gypsum# at the former two local¬ 
ities, was sufficient warrant of the actual existence of the mineral, in great- 
er quantity, in the immediate nelgIffiQnrhOQd. And I was afterwards for- 
tii^te enopgh t.e di^nver ;ft,;gi^tfflany spot where these 

fragments had b^^ pick<^ up- Thisfourih .%CEdity is„on the northern face 
of the range, in, the ,ascc^ from the hamlet .pf Ra^, to the summit. 
It is found in, some quaht%>.. aud., of the same . character, and under 
precisely tW ^e at .^^r, mas* of 

which there are several, am a^nup^pi|l, and 9<>ntafcas,AagmentSvjfcthe 
black fetid rock on ^bmh they, lie, which alpo^ #ke that at Mnsar 
Dt&ra, though non-ei^^ 


escent’^tself, passes, into one that is—and 
which also, when rubbed or struck, gives out the odor of sulphurett^^ 
hydrogen.,, , 
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10. In the first volume of the new series nf the Geological Transac¬ 
tions, a specimen of gypsum, as also of anhydrite, * is enumerated as 
amongst those presented to the Society by Mr. Colebrooke, in the name 
of Captain, then Lieut. Gerard. I have also heard of a specimen in 
a Calcutta collection, which had been presented by Dr. Govan. I am not 
aware of the locality of the latter; the former was found somewhere in the 
bed of the Spilt river, on the confines of Laddk, and at no great distance 
from a primary formation. No particulars are, however, given of the mode 
of its occurrence. These are the only instances of gypsum being found 
in these mountains, that I know of, besides those detailed in the present 
paper. Who was the first discoverer of the Dehra gypsum, I cannot say. 
1 have been told that the substanli had been familiar to the residents in 
the Dim, who confounded it with white marble, and that Captain Grant, 

Saharuiipur, was the first to suggest its real nature. 

11. Gypsum is used as a material for statues, vases, columns, and 
similar works of art. The purer and more crystalline varieties, are even 
used for ornaments. When the water which it contains, and u'hich 
amounts to twenty-two per cent, is driven off by burning, it forms the 
plaister of Paris, or material for stucco work, and for casts. It is also 
used (unburned) as a dressing for land, extensively, I believe, in America. 
The quality of the mountain gypsum is such as to fit it for all these 
purposes, except the second; but the quantity which has, as yet, been 
discovered, is not, perhaps, sufficient to render it an object of much atten- 
tion. Ifc'careful search might be successful in laying open greater stores, 

though. 


* I have io roy possession a rolled piece of Anhydrite, presented tome by G. W. TnAitt, Esq^ 
Commissioner; but 1 have mislaid the particulars of his note: it was, however, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Snowy Peaks, 

3 I 
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though, from what I have premised, there is little hope of finding any very 
extensive beds in the immediate vicinity of the present quarry. 

List of Specimens forwarded by Dawk Jianghy, 

No. a specimen from the quarry, and will serve to give an idea 

of the best picked quality. (Art. 5.) 

Nos. 2 and 3.—Are specimens of fragments from the bed of the 
stream. (Art. 7.) 


Nos. 4 and 5.—Are specimens of life mass found in angular debris. 
(Art. 7.) 

No. 6 .—Contains imbedded fragments of associated rocks. 

I’OSTSCRIPT. 

Since first drawing up this paper, I have had access to one by 
M. Brochant, on the gypsum of the Alps, which it appears, till lie under¬ 
took the examination of it, was considered to be a member of the primary 
class of formations. M. Brochant finds this opinion untenable; and 
from a large induction, lie thinks himself entitled to conclude, that all the 
masses of gypsum in the Alps which he has examined, (and which he par-^ 
ticularly remarks are superficial,) with whatever rocks associated, belong 
to one a»ra an tera later than that of the newest of the rocks it^&coin- 
panics. Now, in one of the lime-stones of this association, he has detected 
organic remains; so that if his conclusion of the cotcinporaneous forma¬ 
tion of these apparently unconnected masses be sound, they become, at 
once, referable to an sera posterior to that of primary formations. This 
so far confirms my view of the origin of Himalaya gypsum. 


I ought 
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1 ought to add, that, in mineralogical character, as far as that can be 
fixed by description, the gypsum of the Alps hears the closest resem¬ 
blance to that of the Himalaya. Add to this, that they are, in both cases, 
found in superficial masses, which can hardly be called either beds or 
veins, that they are apparently independent and limited in extent. 


XIV. 



XIV. 


ON THE 

FERTILISING PRINCIPLE 

OF THE 

INUNDATIONS OF THE HUGLI. 


By H. PIDDINGTON, Esq. 


It is a generally received opinion, that the fertilising principle of the 
inundations of the great tropical rivers, is vegetable matter in various 
stages of decomposition; in as far as relates to the Hugli, this is not 
the fact; as the following details, abridged from a paper presented to the 
Agricultural Socie^, will show. In a country, where European skill 
must shortly be far more extensively employed in developing its resources, 
than it has hitherto been, nothing which relates to the soil can be in¬ 
different, or foreign to the views of the Physical Committee. 

•'fe' 

/ ' / 

“ It is well known, that while the tracts within reach of the inunda¬ 
tion, preserve their original fertility, the higher soils are gradually and 
rapidly impoverishing, and this to a degree of which few, who have not 
made the subject one of attention, are aware ; there are some crops 
which cannot be repeated, unless at intervals of three or four years; while 


on 
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on the low lands, these are the only ones whSaare taken for a period 
beyond the memory of man. Indigo is a striking instance, and the most 
fiimiliar one, of what is here advanced; and it was with ^ view to some 
improvement in the cultivation of this plant, that the following Analysis 
were instituted. 


Portions of the silt, (or mud, deposited by the inundations,) were 
procured from B6.nshariahy near Sukhsdgary anft from Mohatpury near 
Kissinnvggur; the analysis of each gave in two hundred parts. 


SUt from Silt from 
B&nobarUUi, Mohatpur, 


fllcry •••• •••• 


a 

2 

Saline matters, (mostly muriate of ^tass,) . 

• 4 • • • • • 

H 


Vegetable matter, destructible by heat, , 

• • • • • 

H 

H 

Carbonate of lime, .... ,.,. 

• • « • 

121 

16^ 

Phospliate of lime, .... .,,. 

• • • • 

0 

1 

Sulphate of lime, .... .... 

• • 4 « 

0 

0 

OxyJe of iron, .... .... ..... 

• • • • 

12 

12 

SilpX| •••• •••• •••• 


156 

1S9 

Aluioiu&i •••» *e*A 

i 4 • « 


14^ 



]63| 

180^ 


Lo3&| • • # • 


n 




200 


The very unlooked-for circumstance of only two and a half per cent, 
of vegetable matter being found in these specimens, appeared almost to 
exclude the idea that this was theTertilising principle; or at least that it 
could be exclusively so; while, on the other hand, from six to eight per 
cent, of calcareous matter appearing in them, when in an extensive series 
of analysis of the higher soils, thills always found remarkably deficient, 
(seldom more than 0,75 to 1 per cent.) pointed to the conclusion, that the 

3 K calcareous 
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calcareous matter was, pdr^aps, the great agent; and, in as far as regards 
Indigo, this was found, by experiment, to be the fact, for a minute portion 
of lime was fou^d to increase the produce upwards of 50 per cent. Tlie 
details of the a^icultural experiment I omit, as foreign to our pursuits. 

In considering farther this subject, it occurred that lime might proba- 

. ' ’j' 

bly exist, in Solution, amongst the rich mud on which the seed is sown, as 
the waters recede, and &is was found to be the case; a quantity of it, 
taken at the moment of the subsidence of the waters, being procured, it 
was found that the drainings from this were highly charged with carbonic 
acid gas, and that lime was held in solution by it, a fact which throws, 
perhaps, some light pn me pligio^omena of the formation of kankar." 




ON THE 


k’l.O *11* 


MINERAL PRODUCTIONS 


OF THAT PART OF THE 




HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 

LYING BETWEEN THE SATLAJ AND THE KALI (GAGRA) RIVERS; 

Considered in an economical point of view: j^ftdidg eih Account of the Mines, 
and methods of working them, with suggestions for their Improvement. 


I?Y CAPTAIN .1. D. HERBERT, 9th Regt. B. N. I. 

Late Sup. Min. Sur-vey, and. Assist, to the Sur. Gent, of India, 

— ---- ^ 

The survey of llic mountains, of which I have had the superintendence, 
having been brought to a close, by order of Governiri^^I have, in the 
selection and arrangement of my materials for the fo^Siion of a final 
Report, thought that the accompanying paper on the mineral productions 
of that tract might be acceptable to thd Society. It forms a communica- 
tion intelligible in itself, and independent of the otheT details; while it is 
not of a length to fatigue the attention. A subject as yef"untouched by 
any pen, it may be not even without its interest. 

<l a 

Mr' ‘ 

The metallic ores are the principal productions considered in an 
economical point of view, and the details relating to them, including an 

account 
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account of the mines and the method of ji^orking them, constitute the larger 
portion of the paper. 1 have added such suggestions as have occurred 
to Hie, for the improvement of the more obviously defective processes. 
But possessing little (if any) knowledge of practicaljnining, it is very pos¬ 
sible that my suggestions may not be always improvements. The reader 
will take the^fgir so much as they are worth* and no more. 


i^As the subject is a popular one, I shall not affect any precision or 
refinement of method, but endeavour to communicate the little 1 know in 
the most intelligible form I can ; guided only by convenience as to the 
order in which I shall notice the different substances. They may be 
divided, then, into two sections—the first to consist of those which do not 
furnish metal, the latter, inclM|ijig all the metallic ores. 


I. 


Of minerals, not useful to the metallurgist, though otherwise produc¬ 
tive* the following are found: 

1. Sulphur. 

2. Green,3ulphate of Iron. 

•I 

4. Bitumen. 
ij. Graphite. 

0. Gypsum. 

7. Limestone, and 

8. Potstonc, or Indurated Jalc, 

0 ' 

^ V 

1 shall bestow a few words on. each of these, and then, proceed to the 
second section, comprising the MetalUc;J^ineral8. 


1.— Sulphur. 



PRpWCTIONS OP TUB mj0$%AYA. ^ 

• A. 

A 

1 .'•Sulphur. 

This substance appearS^;o 4eserve the first notice^ if it be only for its 
valu*e as an ingredient in" the mannjpmture of gun*powdcr. During the 
late war, its price rose to ^^30 per ton in Europe, and it would seem a 

1 

subject not unworthy of attentitttt, to ascertain iti what quantity and at 
what price we could dtaw it from our own provinces. There are several 

sources of supply within these mountains; but it is to be feared that the 

♦ 

expence of carriage would neutralise any profit to be expected from the 
more remotely situated of these. It is found in the deposits of hot 
springs, occurring in the bed of the R&mgans^6,y and of the Garjia rivers; 
111 the province of Kamdim, mixed with carbonate of lime, from which it 
is readily separable by a subliming heat.—It occurs inconsiderable quan¬ 
tity m some of the galleries of the lead mines at Mywdr^ on the Tons^ in 
Jmins&r.—lt may also be obtained in the first roasting of copper pyrites, 
as is practised at the works m Anglesea, or of the ores of Galena, 

as was elfectcd in the lead mines of Croiicbane, in Ireland. It is not easy, 
without further enquiry, to estimate correctly the amount derivable from 
these several sources. Doubtless it would be considerable, ami proba¬ 
bly greater than any demand likely to arise immediately. 

2 —Green Sulphate of Iron. % 

Ill connection with the d^posites of sulphur and carbonate of lime oc¬ 
curring at the hot spiiiigs, tliere are also found extensive surfaces cover¬ 
ed with an efflorescence of greepnt sulphate of iron. This substance might 
be further obtained, in any quantity, from the iron pyrites of the mines. 
The conversion of the sulphu^t into the sulphate is effected by reducing 
it to small pieces, exposing it fhe air,' and occasionally sprinkling it 
with water; onei^tioma/rcauinheflittle labor..and involving no other ex¬ 
pence. 

3 .—dium 
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3.— Ahm. 

Alum has not (as far as I know,) been ytet found in Europe, other¬ 
wise than associated with the argillaceous schists. In America, how¬ 
ever, a notice lately appeared, to which some degree pf interest seemed 
to attach, of its having been found in micaceous schist. Our mountains 
afford another example of this fact. Near Alm6rah^ in the bed of the 
CosiUa, it may be seen as an extensive efflorescence on mica slate, and 
it is probable that, by quarrying and lixiviating the rock, profitable quan¬ 
tities of the mineral might be obtained. From observations made 
when I was occupied in other duties, and not so precise as to the exact 
nature of the mineral, I think it probable that there are many similar 
examples of its occurrence, and that it is by no means rare in our moun¬ 
tains. 

4. — Bitumen. 

Bitumen occurs, but in no great quantity, if we may judge from the 
price it bears. It exudes from the crevices of a lime stone rock, on the 
summit of the range between the Sarj& and the Iidm:>an^d. On ex¬ 
posure to the air it hardens. It is used by the natives as a medicine. 

5. — Graphite. 

This substance has been found in round nodules of sizes, from one 
to three inches in diameter, scattered on the summit of a ridge composed 
of a highly carburetted micaceous schist. No'bed* or mass in hitu has 
been yet observed; but there is littjfe doubt of the existence of such from 
considering the character of the rock, combine4 with the mode of occur- 
rence of the mineral. Many of the nodule$ a|e,more or less contaminated 
with quartz and mica, while, in one specimen, there welpefiortions of quartz 
that had much the appearance of yeii^ 


Alinost 
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Almost all the nodules have more or less of the metallic lustre 
on the outside, owing to the degree of friction they have undergone. 
But the fracture surface is always dull; the composition being, appa¬ 
rently, fine earthy. On being rubbed or cut, it recovers its polish. That 
the absence of lustre on the fracture is dependent? oii its state of aggrega¬ 
tion or composition, as mineralogists call it, seems further probable from 
its extreme porousness. One specimen, by some trials, appeared to absorb 
one-fourth of its bulk of water. 

The specific gravity of those specimens apparently most free from 
foreign contamination, varied from 2^1 to 2*26. There is little doubt 
that, in the case of a mineral like graphite, the specific gravity is a valid 
test of its purity. It is interesting, then, to compare these values with 
that generally assigned by the best authorities. Amongst the older 
writers, there is such a range of results as warrant their rejection altoge¬ 
ther. Professor Mohs, one of our best modern authorities, assigns 1*8 to 
2' 1 as the limits— Hau y 2*080, as an actual determination. Schraoer again, 
who undertook a particular examination of the graphites from different 
countries, states the specific gravity of EnglisJi specimens, remarkably 
pure, and one of them from Borrodale, at 2*32 to 2*4fi. However this may 
be, the mountain graphite is, certainly, of inferior quality—although 1 
have succeeded in manufacturing a very tolerable pencil from it, and even 
in cutting out a small cylinder, such as is used in the patent pencil cases. 
It is also to be noted, that tlie graphite in England undergoes the pre|3a- 
ratory operation of being boiled'in oil. It is possible that such a process 
may considerably improve the qhality of the mineral. 

The uses of graphite are npt confined to the constmetion of pencils, 
and there is, a demai]^ for very inferior qualities of the article. Advert- 
ing to the inclri^asmg employment of steam engines, it may be safely said 

i. that 
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that a sufficient quantity of even the quality yet found, would not be with¬ 
out its value. It avcII known to be the very best anti-attrition ap¬ 
plication for metallic surfaces, when mixed with tallow, or other greasy 
substances. A mixture of this kind is useful, too, as a preservative from 
rust for articles of cast iron, and it is equally found to improve their ap¬ 
pearance. 

6 . — Gypsum^ 

Of the more bulky articles, Gypsum, of the discovery and geological 
relations of which an account is given in another part of this volume, is 
doubtless the most valuable. Its pure white color and granular composi¬ 
tion, fit it for works of ornament. It is, however, probable, that its chief 
use in this country, for some time, would be as convertible into Plaster 
of Paris, and affording a material for cornices and ornamental work, to 
tlie banishment of the very rude productions of this kind wc have 
hitherto put up with. There is, perhaps, sufficient quantity of it to an¬ 
swer any demand, likely immediately to arise. When tlic Government 
House was last repaired, it was considered desirable to obtain a suflicicn- 
cy for the purpose above indicated ; but the fact of its occurrence within 
our mountain provinces was not known at that time. As it is within fifty 
or sixty miles of water-carriage, it might be expected to pay for its 
transport. 

7, — Limestone. 

Marble is the rock next in value. Although it is not found of 
very brilliant colours, yet it is not deficient beauty, and might, I 
think, be found to defray the expences of working. It is indubitably 
superior to the very coarse marbles of the western provinces. A white 
dolomite, of a fine grain, approaching . to compact,,, is found in manyii^ 
places. A variety, exactly answering to tfih description of the Iona 

marble, 
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marble, occurs at no great distance from the plains, and would certainly 
be admired. Another, at no great distance, is a flesh-colored dolomite, 
with purple clouded delineations, which, to judge from hand specimens 
that have been worked and polished, promises well. All the pr^eding 
are fine grained, almost compact. A marble of a more crystalline grain 
is found on the road to Bhadreenath, above the Misken Ganga. This is 
a large mass; but, perhaps, too far from the plains to be of any value. 
Rolled pieces of crystalline limestone are found in many of the torrents 
within the zone of greatest elevation, proving that beds of this roclk are, 

■V' 

or were to be found within that tract. 

0.— Potstone^ (Indurated Talc.) 

This rock may be substituted for many of the purposes of the for¬ 
mer. It admits of considerable, though not equal polish, and in its great 
sectility, and the consequent facility of shaping it, there is an advantage. 
It may be cut with a kiiife, and by means of chisels, rasps, and files, 

A' 

may have any delicacy of ornament impressed on it. It may be turned in 
the lathe, and in this way are formed in Eurc^e vessels, which are used for 
preparing food, having the advantage of standing the most intense heat: as 
a material for small furnaces and crucibles, it is valuable on this account. 
In ornamental work, its inferiority of polish and peculiar oily lustre, 
prevent its emulating marble—yet it is not without its beauty and its 
correlative gem—the chi^solite, which has something of the same pecu¬ 
liarity of appearance, is highly valued. So well are the u%s of this 
stone understood in Europe, that at Chiavenna in Italy, it is said, a ve¬ 
ry considerable trade is carried on in articles manufactured from it, 
amounting to forty thousand piastres yearly. In Jrelajtd, where, as in 
these mountains, it has been found in a primary formation, containing 
also copper, it forms a profitable article to the proprietors of th^ mines. 

3 Serpentine, 
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Serpentine, a mineral nearly allied to potstonc, has not yet been 
found, except as an ingredient in other rocks. On the other side of the 
Kali river, (the boundary of the British authority,) it is found in suf- 
licient^quantity. The natives apply it to the same uses as we do, i. e. or¬ 
naments, and small utensjils of various descriptions. I have seen a very 
beautiful specimen—the handle of a small knife in a Khiikeri, sent 
as a present. I have myself two large specimens of a very good quality, 
obtained through the kind assistance of Mr. Traill, the Civil Com¬ 
missioner. 


9.— Granite. 

By a certain latitude of expression, granite, though not exactly a 
mineral, may be ranked under the head of mineral productions. There 
is a very beautiful porphyritic grey granite close to the cantonment of 
Almorah, which would furnish fine ornamental pillars, or slabs of any size, 
and to any extent. Under this head also may be noticed, a variety of 
toadstone, which has been found in fragments, and the original mass of 
which is doubtless to be detected. It has a greenish grey basis, with 
white crystals interspersed, and when polished, has rather a beautiful 
appearance. 


10 .—13 or ax. 

Bora:i; though not occurring within tlic British tract, yet as forming a 
valuable article of commerce, should not be omitted. The whole supply 
of the European market passes through these mountains. It is found in 
a lake, which would appear from some accounts, to have the power of re¬ 
producing it. It is sold at the Bagestvar Fair, (twenty-three miles from 
AlmorahJ in two states, picked and unpicked. The first consists entirely 

of 
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of crystals, varying in length from one, to onc-eighth of an inch. The.se 
crystals arc very flat hexagonal prisms, with trihedral summits. They are 
of an oil green color, and nearly, if not quite, opaque. In the other state, 
it contains a good deal of Borax-dust, which consists either of very mi¬ 
nute crystals, or of fragments, broken ott‘ the larger crystals, of the sand, 
or earth, forming the substratum of the lake, frotia which it is procured, 
arid (not unfreqiiently) of impurities, with which it is fraudulently adul¬ 
terated. The picked Borax (or larger crystals,) is, itself, very far from 
being pure, and the method of piirifyihg it, is said in England, to be a 
secret con lined to a few—1 could perceive no difficulty, beyond the length 
of time required for the deposition of the peculiar matter by which it is 
contaminated. I have found Borax of one solution, perfectly equal to 
the purposes of the arts. When pure, it is quite transparent, and nearly 
colorless. It is an article of such great utility, (for its actual uses are 
limited by the high price it bears) that it appears desirable the purifica¬ 
tion might be performed on the spot instead of transporting it to such 
a distance in its impure stale, thereby enhancing the price. Indeed, ow¬ 
ing to the high duty, which amounts to a prohibition, the price of Borax, 
in the Calcutfa market, whether raw or purified, is the same, viz. four¬ 
teen to seventeen rupees a inauiid. At Baqcswar it is five rupees. 

The preceding details are sufficiently meagre, but this must neces¬ 
sarily be the case as none of the substances found in our own provinces, 
have yet been sought for as articles of commerce : s^o that, except the 
mAe fact of their occurrence, there is little to communicate. Ttt the fol¬ 
lowing Section, which includes an account of the mines worked, I shall 
be more full; though 1 fear there may still remain many deficiencies, and 
many particulars of interest to be supplied. 


UTALLIC 
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II.— Metallic Productions. 

The metallic productions of the mountain provinces, though hitherto 
inconsiderable, as far at least as regards the quantity of metal raised, 
might, it is probable, under judicious management, become profitable 
enough to repay any attention bestowed upon them. No mine of the 
precious metals has yet, it is true, been found within tlie limits of the 
British authority, although the discovery of such beyond tlie frontiers is 
said to be far from rare. There are, however, circumstances which seem 
to indicate the existence of gold within the limits of the British tract. 
Several of the mountain rivers which have their sources within this tract 
are known to furnish gold; and, though the produce at any particular spot 
be scanty, yet when we consider the whole extent of surface from which 
the metal is obtainable, the quantity is far from inconsiderable. At all 
events, the fact furnishes proof of the actual occurrence of gold in some 
part of the strata which these rivers traverse. In the case of the Rdm- 
garnrdy the supply is traced to a tributary stream, called the Dhii Omtgd, 
which has its rise in the lower mountains, as it is only below the conflu¬ 
ence of the two that the sands are found productive. In that of the Sona 

’'-'c 

Nadi, it is still more limited, as that stream has a very short course 
wholly within the Palli Dun. And with regard to the Alakanand&y I 
may mention that I have a specimen of granite, I obtained at Kcdarndlh, 
one of the sources of that river, in which occurs a speck of native gold. 
Ponsideriiig, indeed, all the circumstances of tlie case, it is, I think, far 
from improbable, that gold will yet be found in its native matrix witMii 
our mountains.* Of 


* Such a discovery is, however, more likely to be the effect of accident at some distant period, 
wlicn the progress of population and improvement together shall have left scarcely a spot unexplored. 
That a systematic search holds out few hopes will be evident from considering the history of gold 
mines all over the world. How fruitless the most prudently conducted examination of u tract po¬ 
sitively known to contain gold, and in some quantity, may turn out, is to be seen in the detail of 
the proceedings adopted in Ireland, to trace the gold found in diluvial gravel in the County Wick¬ 
low, to its parent source. The reason of this, as well as of the inferior productiveness in general 
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Of copper, lead, and iron, the metals next in value, there is no deli- 
cienny; or I sJiould rather say, there ought not to he any ; for the actual 
produce in any of these metals, is trifling in quantity, and inferior in qua¬ 
lity. There arc many considerations which combine to prove that the 
mountain tract, extending from the SeUpj to the Jirnhmnputra^ is rich in 
copper. Witli regard to iron, it may be said to constitute a considerable 
part of the country; either as a constituent of rocks, in the form of ironstone, 
or in the numerous and extensive beds of the better defined ores. Lead 
also is found in abundance ; and is worked a's wellas the two preceding in 
many places, and with <‘onsiderahle profit. With regard to the other me¬ 
tals, little is known. Antimony is found, combined with lead and sul¬ 
phur; but the ore isaiot worked. Manganese has been detected as enter¬ 
ing, in small quantity, into the composition of one 6f the iron ores. Perhaps, 
were its characters and value known to the miners, it might be discovered. 
Arsenic, in tlie state of sulphuret, is imported from beyond the frontier; 
but J have not heard that it has been found within our provinces. Of the 
rarer and less extensively useful metals, it is impossible to pronounce witli 
certainty. There is, of course, a probability, lhat some of them which may 
be said to be geologically connected Aviiykthe existing fonnations, will bo 
found. Nor does their non-occurrence liitnerto, militate against that proba¬ 
bility; wdicn it is considered, that their properties and value arc alike un¬ 
known amongst those with whom the task of discovery has hitherto rested. 

The metals which yield revenue; are c opper, lead,- and iro>!. Tlic 
Gof.D obtained from the sand of rivers ; paid during the GorAVtM^le, a 

small 


of mines the precious metals, may be found in their comparatively small produce, thereby occa¬ 
sioning an expenuo in searching for or raising them^ which, in most cases, more than balances their 
superiority of value. It is the accidental discovery where no cxpence has been incurred, or the 
tailing on a rich vein in a mine already worked which constitutes the prizes in this lottery. For one 
who makes his fortune, hundreds lose. 


.3 o 
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small iltity; but the amount was too trifling to render its continuance ex¬ 
pedient, and it was accordingly abolished by the Commissioner. I think, 
however, the amount of metal obtained from this source, might be increas¬ 
ed by attempting the operation on a larger scale. Hitherto the work of an 
unassisted individual; who has neither means or inclination to do more, 
than will earn his daily pittance ; and who compelled to execute every 
part of the process himself, necessarily loses time, and does nothing well; 
it is not to be wondered that the produce has been trifling. Mercury is used 
for the final separation of the gold ; but it is driven off again in an open 
vessel, and consequently lost. On the small scale on which they work, this 
is not felt to he a loss. The common account is, that a man’s daily labor will 
earn him two annas: but this estimate is certainly much under the truth. 

The method followed is abundantly obvious. Tiie gravel in which 
the gold-dust is always found; and which in some rivers is the superficiul 
deposit, in others, lies under a bed of sand; is collected in lieaps, and wash¬ 
ed on a stage, or imperfect riddle, made of bamboos. The pebbles of any 
size are retained by this, and then rejected ; while the sand w hich passes 
through the interstices, is careful^ preserved. When a sufficient quantity 
is collected, it is put into a wooden trough, of about three, to five, feet in 
length, and a foot broad: being filled with water, the whole is agitated by 
the hand, and such a degree of inclination skilfully given, as shall carry 
off all the lighter particles ; leaving a heavy black sand, behind. It is in 
this sand, that the particles of gold are found. It is triturated with quick- 
silv^r?^^ch takes up the gold ; and the amalgam being separated from 
the still remaining impurities, is set over a fire to evaporate the mercury : 
the gold remaining behind, in the vessel. 

Of the mines, at present, worked in these mountains ; those which 
yield coppek, are undoubtedly the most important. With regard to the 
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IRON mines, although they do not hold out an equal prospect of immediate 
advantage ; yet there is little doubt, but that the revenue derivable from 
them also, might be much augmented; and, with very little iiiodilication of 
the present processes. Eventually, they may be found the most valuable 
of all; but this must be the result of estate of things, not in existence at 
present. The lead mines are next in importance ; and judging from their 
former value, (which was greater than the total amount of all the mines of 
whatever metal at the present day;) they would seem to be, even not much 
less worthy of attention. 


1 .—The Copper Mims. 

There are seven copper mines ; or t should say, seven places where 
copper ores are extracted ; for at some of them, the mines or excavations, 
are very numerous. These seven localities, with the rent they pay, are 
as follows: 

Dhanphr,*.. 

Dhobri, .. 

Gangoli, 

8 r 

ira, .. 

P(')kn, .. 

Khari, 

Shdr Gurang, .. 50 

None of these are very advfintageously situated, considering the expence 
of carriage in the mountains. But as buffaloest may be extensively 

employed 

4> 

♦ The localities of these mines, and of the other minerals, will be indicated in the Geological 
IVIap, which I hope soon to lay before the Society. 

f An average BufFaloe will carry two raaunds, with great ease, up the steepest ascents. 


^1200 Rupees per annum. 


} 


1000 

600 

40 
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employed on "ood roads ; and the hrred appears to thrive in theseprovinccs; 
it seems easy to obviate any objection, arising'tVoni the present difficulties 
f)!' transport. 

Of the probable value of these mines, it is diflicult to form any thing 
like aeorr<iet idea; owing to tlie miserably (;ontraeted scale on vvliich 
•they have been, liitherto, worked. The chief thing of course to be consi¬ 
dered is. the, productiveness of the several veins or beds of ore; for sup¬ 
posing the quality of the metal suflieiently improved, there is little h'ar 
of a market being wanting."*^ It is not, however, easy, to oblain precisi- 
information on this subject: for the mines themselves areinaceessihlc to a 
European; or indeed to any, Init people who, from their childhood, are 
accustomed to penetrate them. They resemhle, asMr. Tumcc lias ob¬ 
served; rather the burrow of an animal, than the path of a human being. 
Eor this reason, it is impossible to speak, from actual observation, as to 
the productiveness of any particular repository of ore; and all we can <lo 
is, to form ]>robable guesses, lii Chili, it would appear, that the average 
produce of about 500 mines, is six tons each animally. I'rom considering the 
rent of our Kemdim mines; and the price of copper (two riqiees a seer;) 
allowing also, that the produce is double the rent; w^shall have only one 
ton, for the amount yielded by the Dhanpnr mine; and half a tgn each, 
for those of Oanifoli, Sira, and Pohri The others, are too simall to he 
worth considering. Supiiosing then that these four mines, have naturally 
ail equal average of ore*, with those of South America; we see that tlicre 
is great room for improvement, and a fair prospect of advantage. On the 
average of six tons for each of these four mines ; Kemdun would yiehl 

twenty-four 


* It appears by Captain Hall’s work on South America, that notwithstanding the quantity ol' 
Copper thrown into the market by the Hon'hle Company ; the greater part of the produce of the 
mines of Chili, (3000 tons annually) finds its way to the Calcutta market. 
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tvv^ciity-four tons anmmlJy, instead of two and half as at present : and the 
revenue ought to cncrease in the, same proportion ; that is, from 2700 , to 
27000 annually. Hut tliis is not all. TJiore is little douht of the existence 
of the ore in many other places : and were an improved system to be intro¬ 
duced, and the value of the metal consequently to rise in the market; a sti¬ 
mulus to investigation would be given, vliieh might reasonalily bo expect¬ 
ed to lead to the discovery of other sources of the ore, at present unknown.* 


The j)rin( i[)al mine, in point of value, T)luinp{u\ owes its rank in the 
scale, not only to the great value of the ore yielded ; but also to the nature 
of the rock in which it is situat(?d. This rock, a red dolomite, is of such 
consisten(;e, as to require seldom, if ever, any props for the su])]>ort of the 
roof; and scarcely any additional expem'e, after the gallery or chamber 
IS once excavatt'd. Whereas, in the others, the rock is often so tender as 
to napiire timbers for its support; and even so supported, if fails every 
year in the rainy season ; wlien a new expence is to bo auain incurred, 
w ithout the prospect of any immediate advantaiio. This, is more ji ir- 
ticularly the case, with the Pokri mines, lii the lyhaupur mine, the 
work once elfected, there is no occasion to repeat it; and every fool of ex¬ 
cavation made good^j^ a permanent acipiisition. x\n eiiually important 
advantage is, the continuance of the working season all the year round. 


The compact structure of the rock, or perhaps the great elevation 
of the mine, and its proximity to the summit of the mountain; gives it 

another 


I am told that the mine at Pokri, called the FidJ Khan, yielded one year 50,000 Kiipeos : 
and at Dhanpur, it is known that in consequence of an earthquake which shook the mine and laid 
open new veins of ore; the profits ol' the lessee were, that year, very considerable. Every one who 
travi'ls in the mountains, must be struck with the numerous indications wiiich present themselves of 
the oristcnce of this meta!.^^ While writing this paper, a new vein of ore has been discovered, and 
leave .asked to work it. 
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another superiority wliich is no inconsiderable one : a freedom from wa¬ 
ter, and consequently, from the expeiice and trouble of drainage. One of 
the effects of this advantage is, that the miners have been enabled lo fol¬ 
low the deposit of the ore, in all its rauiilieations and changes of direction : 
and the interior of this mine, presents quite a different appearance from 
that of others; being a succession of chambers, situated at various levels, 
and ill various directions. 

The ore Is of that kind called ouev coppeu ; (the Fa/iferz of the Ger¬ 
mans.) Many species, chemically speaking, perfectly distinct, have been 
confounded under this name. Four at least are certain —one of which con¬ 
tains iron as well as copper; two, iron and arsenic, but in diH'crent propor¬ 
tions; and the fourth, iron and antimony. They are all sul})hLirets, and 
the yield of copper is from thirty to litty per cent; that is of the pure mi¬ 
neral: for no working ore, can ever be expecte<l to give that proportion. 
The Dhanpur ore, is the most valuable of the four : and coiituins lifty per 
cent, of copper; besides iron, and sulphur. It is always amorphous, cither 
massive or disseminated. Green carbonate is sometiuics found, hut in 
no quantity. 

The Polcri mine, or mines, are situated in a taltjosc schist : which 
on one side, passes into a tulcose gneiss; and on the other, into acliloriii(. 
schist. All these rocks are so soft, and even rotten; as to have render¬ 
ed vain every precaution of the miner: and the galleries excavated, have 
been constantly subject to accidents. When I visited the place; they 
had all fallen in: and, there was no lessee. I was unable, tlierefore, 
to procure proper specimens: and can only judge from the imperfect 
indications observed, in examining the rubbish of the mine. These seem¬ 
ed to point to, VITREOUS, and, purcle copper; the two most valuable 
of the sulphurets; the former, yielding eighty per .cent, metal. The 


waters 
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waters from this mine were observed to be impregnated with soLPHATtof 

<’OPPEU. 

Tile Sira, and fianiroti mines, are situated in beds of indurated talc, or 
potstone; whicli arc again, enclosed in dolomite. Occasionally the former, 
occasionally the latter rock, forms the roof, and sides, of the mine. The 
dolomite, has a large crystaline grain ; and great tenacity; and forms a per¬ 
fectly durahh; work, when excavated. It is not so, however, M'ilh the other: 
at least, not always. When massive, it is, 1 believe, to be depended on: 
and it has then, a great recomim'iu! ition in its extreme scetilily; and the 
ease with which it is worked. Hut it occurs, sometimes, of such inferior 
consistence; having much the appearance of re-nnited debris; as to i’C([uire 
support: ami to occasion much inconvenience, and even, danger. 

Theorc. at each of tiiese places, is copper pyrites. I have neverseen 
any crystallised siieeimens. Jt is aceompanied by iron j*vrit[:s: which 
is occasionally found in the pentagonal dodecahedron ; but most comiTJonly, 
in such irregular and anomalous forms, as arc with difficulty, dp.scrihable.^ 
1 have observed specimens also of Grev Cupper : but in small quantity. 
The working ore is,.pio doubt, copper pyrites ; and the quantity of copper 
it contains, may be taken at thirty-five percent. This is, of course, to be 
understood, as before remarked, of the pure mineral : iincontaminated 
by tlie matrix. 

The Khart, and Su/»r Guranc. mines, are similarly situated—the ore 
produced, is in so small a cpiantity, as not to rcipiire any lengthened notice. 
1 have observed grey copper, copper pyrites, and carbonate of cop¬ 
per : chiefly, if not always, disseminated. An important advantage, which all 

the 


* Possibly composite forms. 
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the mountain ores, I have yet seen, ]>ossess; is a IVer <loin from any mixture 
or coinhination of arsenic : a metal which, ahovv' all others, delciioratcs 
Ihc <|iiality of the copper; and is most diliienll to remove. 

9 

The method of workin*; these mines, i.s, with the exception of that at 
DImnpur, (which has already beem described) as follows. A ^;allcry, or 
passage, is cut into the face of the hill; with such slight declivily outwards, 
us is sufficient to carry off the water. Where the rock may ha})pcii to 
re«iuirc it; frames of timber, rudely, and even carelessly constructed, are set 
lip: to su]>port the roof and sides; and save the mine r, from being crushed. 
Accidents, however, do happen : andmen are, someJimes, lost. Thesize, or 
section of the gallery, is always small: in those parts, where the hardness 
of the rock, occasions any dilficulty in working it ; scarcely sufficient to 
admit a person, in a creeping posture. In no place, will it admit of an 
erect position. 

The ore, as well as the rock, is detached by means of a very inefficient 
pick : and by chisels, or cutters; and Iiammer.s.—It is removed from the 
mine; on skins, drawn along the floor of the gallery, by boy-;. In some 
mines, great part of this work must be jierformed in a crecjiing posture. 
The ore being delivered at the mouth of the mine ; is reduced to small 
fragments, by the hand. vVt Dhanpiir, however, this work is done by the 
puuchakJii, or water mill. It is next roastiul in an open fire, or forge 
hearth ; the fuel being charcoal; and the heat occasionally urged by two 
air bags or skins, which are alternately shut and opened hy the Iiand. 
After being thus imperfectly roasted, it is smelted : but for this important 
operation, the same forge hearth is made to serve ; and the process is re¬ 
peated, till the metal is sufficiently refined. I do not know of any flux be¬ 
ing used; to accelerate the scorification, and separation, dfthe less valua- 
able metals. 


The 
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The whole system, thus briefly described; is evidently, extremely rude, 
and inefficient. Worse methods, I do not think, could well be devised. 
They are, however, the natural result of the contracted views and want of 
enterprise, of the native character. It would, probably, be difficult to con¬ 
vince them; that any system of working, requiring an increase of outlay; 
could possibly be ecpially advantageous. It is hardly to be expected, 
therefore, that they will ever adopt any improvements of this kind ; until 
at least, they can luivc the proof of direct experience ; in favor of the greater 
profit, they may bring. Any important amelioration of the system, must 
then proceed either from the Government, or from some European capi¬ 
talist: and wlien the advantage of the new methods shall be clearly seen in 
an increased produce, and improved quality of metal; it is possible that 
then, but not till then, the mountaineer also, may begin to adopt them. 

In lingland, the coppci mines jjresent a scene, perhaps, the first in 
the world, (exc('()L in the coal-mines of the same country) for commercial 
enterprise, scientific combination and mechanical skdl. Such a system has 
been the growth of circumstances; and is only fitted to those circtimstances, 
and to that country, in which it orginated. To attempt working these 
mines, on any thing like a similar scale; would be absurd: at least, before 
tlie productiveness ofllie several repositories of the ore, bo clearly as¬ 
certained; and facilities of transport created, which do not at present 
exist. But, tliere are many modifications and improvements, which seem 
perfectly fitted to the state of tilings in the mountains ; and which would 
involve little additional cxpence to the present outlay. In fact, there 
seems a wide interval, between the ("hilian and English systems; while the 
modifications here conteiiqilated, Mmuld probably, stop short of, even, the 
former. Supposing the expediency of such improvements, or a part of them 
generally admiited; they must, I think, to have justice done them, be in¬ 
troduced under the orders of government, in some mine, the lease of which 

3 o may 
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may be retained for the necessary period. They would, at least, have 
the good effect of enabling us to obtain better data; for judging, whether 
or not, any further improvements and extension of the system, would be 
advisable. In the former case, experienced and practical people might 
be invited from England; for the purpose of improving the various opera¬ 
tions of mining, roasting, smelting, rehuing the ore, kc. 

The improvements which appear to me suited to tlie actual condition of 
things arc as follows. The present narrow and inacces.siblc galleries should 
beenlarged; so as to admit, not only of an erect position, but of a man's 
working with effect, in them. This, of course, only applies to such as fur¬ 
nish a sufficient supply of ore; or to new galleries just commenced. Vertical 
shafts should be sunk when advisable, so as to admit of the ore being fol¬ 
lowed with effect. In many cases, however, this would be perfectly im¬ 
possible; from the nature of the mountain, in which the mine is situated. 
Strong and effective timbers should he put up, for the support of the rock, 
when at all likely to fail; and to effect all these purposes, proper tools, made 
of good iron; and not the inferior kind, at present us(3d; should be provid¬ 
ed. The method of splitting rocks, by the wedge; and by blasting; might 
be introduced with advantage: and generally, sucli other practical improve¬ 
ments, as, though readily suggesting themselves on the spot, are not easy 
to be enumerated connectedly. 

With regard to the drainage; the present system is, perhaps, the 
cheapest that could be devised, as far as it goes: but it is only calculated 
to meet, one, of many numerous cases occurring in practice. Should 
the ore be situated below the level of the mouth of the mine; some 
method is then recpiired to raise the water, which will flow into the 
new excavation, to that level, at which it may flow ou*. At present, 
I am inclined to think, that much valuable ore is lost; owing to the 

difficulties 
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tlifliculties which present themselves, when the bed or vein sinks to an 
inferior level. And it is certainly, to the absence of water, in the Dhan- 
pur mine; and the consequent facility of following the ore, in all its de¬ 
viations; that its higher value in the scale, is mainly owing. Simple 
methods of raising water, might then, I think, be advantageously employ¬ 
ed : such as the endless chain of water pots, used in the upper provinces ; 
or a pump, or set of pumps, to be worked by manual labor. In raising 
water or any weight; where great power is required ; one of the most use¬ 
ful mechanical inventions, is the double capstan: a contrivance, which is 
at once, eminently cheap, simple, and efficacious. In many cases, where 
the deposit of ore has a downward direction ; a second gallery, at a lower 
level, may be conveniently established: probably, in most cases, this method 
of double galleries might be advantageous. A great progress must be 
made iii the system here contemplated ; before a Steam Engine, even of 
small power, could be introduced with any thing like a prospect of 

profit. 

1 have mentioned the principal points of improvement in working the 
ore. In delivering it from the mine ; wheel barrows ; or still better, sledges 
on four wheels, sliould be adopted ; instead of the skins at present used. 
It seems, however, doubtful, whether the introduction of goats, to draw 
sucii sledges, would be any improvement. They are used extensively in 
the upper mountains, for carrying burthens. 

In reducing the ore to fragments ; the Dhanpur miners employ the 
Pancha/ii, or water mill. When water is present, no better plan (I mean 
consistent with the economy here contemplated,) can be devised ; when 
water is not to be had, in sufficient abundance ; a simple arrangement of 
stampers, might be preferable to the method of doing it, by the 
hammer. 

It 
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It is, liowcver, in the roasting?, and smelting operation, that the great¬ 
est room for improvement is to be found; and the greatest prospect of 
advantage from a change; as the immediate effect of this would be, to raise 
the value of the metal produced. For the present open hearths, and air 
bags; 1 would substitute a system of reverberatory furnaces ; of different 
draughts, for the two different processes, of roasting and smelting. An 
excellent material for constructing them is at hand, in the rock, I have cal¬ 
led potstonc. j’crfectly compact, and equal to any resistance ; infusible 
in the strongest heat ; while it is so soft as to be cut with a knife ; it is 
difficult, even to imagine, any substance better fitted for such work. It 
might be advisable, in an economical point of view, to construct the roast¬ 
ing furnaces in such a manner, as to collect the sulphur at present lost; 
an object not difficult to be effected. 


Even the introduction of the simple blast furnance used in Cliili, (and no¬ 
thing can be siinph r; wouldbe an immense improvement. 11 is of a circular 
shape; similar to a lime kiln ; and covered with a dome, to confine and con¬ 
centrate the heat. The ore is arranged in it, in alternate laxcrswith thefuel, 
which is wood; and being lighted, it continues burning lor a considerable 
time. When required; the heat is urged by a double pair of bellows, work¬ 
ed by a crank, turned by a water mill. The mere substitution of an efficient 
bellows, for the air bag.s, used at present, would bo no trilling advantage 
gained; but 1 am of opinion, that a wind furnace is greatly preferable to 
all these half measures, in tlie saving of manual labor. Nor is it so much 
more expensive, even at tlie outset, as might he imagined. 


The methods of reduction practised in England ; where, certainly, the 
subject is best understood; vary with the ore, and even with the cstablish- 
incnt; but the differences are trifling, and affect only the minor details. The 
tw o great objects to be effected, arc—first, by a properly regulated heat to 

drive 
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driveolfthe volatile ingredients, sulphur, and arsenic; and to oxidate the 
iron, thereby promoting the fusibility of the ore, and consequent separa¬ 
tion ol the copper from the scoria wlven in fusion : and, secondly, by an 
intense and ])roperly directed fusing iicat, to effect the vitrification of the 
impurities ; which thus form a slag at the top, and are skimmed off", while 
the metal sinks down in a comparatively pure state. To promote this 
vitrilication of the ingredients, occasional additions are made to the ore, as 
liie case may seem to require; though, in general, the run of the ores is 
such, as to require little beyond a few slags of an old .smelting. Calcareous 
flux has been used at some vmrks ; and this is at baud in the mountains, 
A mo.st valuable and effective flux, for the reduction of ores, in the small 
way, (for experiment) is borax. Whether it might not be used on the large 
Sl ide, here, where it is so much cheaper than in Kurope; may require 
some consideration, and some practical trials. 

The ojieratioiis of roasting and smelting are repeated several times_ 

each smelting being followed by a roasting -to expedite which effect ; the 
copper is after each smelting, but the last, let into water to be granulated. 
This separation of the metal into such small parts, assists of course, the 
calcining power of the furnace, and the work is more speedily effected than 
if performed on the mass. After the last smelting comes the process of re¬ 
fining, or poling, as it is technically called. It consists in keeping the copper 
ill a melted state, covered with charcoal; and introducing from time to time 
a wooden pole into the melted metal; whicli causes considerable ebullition, 
owing to the evolution of gaseous matter. It is occasionally assayed, in 
order to judge Iiom' the process is going on ; by taking out a small portion, 
allowing it to cool, and breaking it in the vice. By the colour and general 
appearance of the fractured surface; a judgment is formed, as to whether 
the poling has proceeded far enough. This operation which gives the 
metal that perfect appearance, always looked for in the market; is 

3 R unknown 
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unknown to the inounlaineer. It is probable, that it would materially 
improve the quality; or at least, the appearance of the article. 

Lead is sometimes used, both in Hungary, and Hngland, to expedite 
the previous operations of the refinery. The oxides of this metal, are 
amongst the most powerful vitrifiers known; as such they are elTeetual in 
the assay and refinement of the precious metals; and as such they may be 
used also with copper: but the process requires attention, as if not stopped 
in time, or too much lead added ; the copper itself will be oxidated and vi¬ 
trified. Applied M’ith proper caution, it would, no doubt, be a most useful 
material to the mountaineer; and the occurrence of this metal, in the 
vicinity of the copper mines, obviates every objection on the score of 
expencc. 

On the supposition of Croverument establishing an experimental 
mine; 1 would propose that all the diflerent processes of mining, extract¬ 
ing the ore, removing it, for ]) 0 un(ling, roasting, smelting, refining. Sec. 
should be performed by the job, and not by the day. This, which is one 
of the most important improvements in modern management, is particu¬ 
larly necessary on a new experiment; because it makes it the interest of 
the people employed, to co-operate with, instead of endeavouring to thwart 
us : the implements, tools apparatus, furnaces, &c. to be ali furnished at 
the expencc of Cjovernineiit; and a given tale established for the difterent 
kinds of rock ami ore, both for removal from the mine, and for the cal- 
ciniiig and smelting of the latter. 


2.— 'F/ie Iron Mines. 


The foregoing includes all that immediately suggests itself, as feasi¬ 
ble improvement in the management of the copper mines : I have pro¬ 
posed. 
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poFsed, I thirik, no charge that would not, in a very short time, more than 
repay the cxpence incurred. With regard to the iron mines, I shall also 
mention a few particulars; which, if attended to, would materially increase 
the revenue derivable from them also. I am„4pformed by the Commissioner* 
that the united rent of these mines, which are very numerous, does not 
exceed the sum of 1-500 Rupees per annum ; white the iron is of the very 
worst quality, and yet bears a price, in the Almora* Bazar, not much less 
than that of the best English iron, deliverable at Bareilly. 

The process of manufacturing iron from its ores, is so hir different 
from that of copper ; in as much as, none but the oxides of the former me¬ 
tal are ever employed. In the copper ores (that is, in those^ which occur 
in any quantity;) the metal is combined with sulphur : which can be only 
driven oft* by repeated roastings ; employing such a draught of air as to 
acidify it, the more eflectually to separate it, in the latter stages. In the iron 
ores; the metal is united to oxygen; and mixed with various earthy impu¬ 
rities. In reducing these ores then, there are three distinct points to be 
attended to—First, the provision of a substance, which shall cftectually 
take the oxygen from the ore ; leaving the metal mixed, only with its 
^Ihrthy constituents: 2ndly, The proportioning the flux used, to those 
earthy ingredients; so as to ensure a complete vitrification of them, and 
separation from; the metallic particles: and .‘Idly, A sutficient heat, to 
fuse the latter; that the separation, and reduction, may be more complete. 
The first point is attained, by using:,a sunicient quantity of charcoal, ijin 
the rediiction of the ores; the second, by adding, as the ore may require 
it, limestone or other flux ; and tiie third point is only to be eftected, by 

using 

* Almorah, 8 soers, 1 Rupee—Gwalior iron, good, soft, 6seers—at Mon^dabad, liillironditto 
but hard, good foryoMras—Swedish stool, 2 seers—Englisli cast, 2^—Englisti iron, bar, 4—i» flat 
bars, 4|. 
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using a powerful Mast furnace. Tliough it be, no doubt, possible to con¬ 
struct wind furnaces, of such draught as should smelt iron ; still it is, I be¬ 
lieve, more economical, as well as more certain, to trust only to a poweiful 
*blast. 


The mountaineer r^Nduces his iron ores in tlie manner already des¬ 
cribed for the copper ores. But from the imperfection of the method, the 
greait waste of heat and noh-employment of a proper flux in refractory 
ores, the iron Is never smelted, but comes out of the furnace in porous 
knoba very muclKthe size and shape of the original pieces of ore. Tliese 
might, however, with proper management, be maniifiuitured into a saleable 
iron; but the miner is contented with selling them in this state to the 
blaeksmiths who, againf arc very sparing in labor when shaping them into 
the pigs in which they are finally sold in the bazar. 


In as far as such a lazy process may be compared with one which 
furnished metal of the very best quality, we may say the mode practised 
in the mountains is similar in its general features to the ancient methods 
which prevailed in Europe. These have, however, long been supcfi^edcd 
by more economical processes, each of which is Adapted to the particuldf 
kind of fuel and ore of the country in which it is employed. The English 
method, which' employs coal as the fuel, does not require to be considered 
here; but the Swedish, in which eliarcoal'is the fuel used, appears from this 
circumstance, from the simplicity of t|||» appm^tus and the small outlay of 
capital required, particularly fitted for these proviYices, and not unworthy 
of attention And encouragement from the Government. It is well known 
that the superiority of the Swedish iron over the English, is mainly owing 
to the nature of the fuel used; altliough it is also true that the Swedish ore 
is chiefly, if not entirely, of the first quality— magnetic iron ore. Theform- 
er advantage ought also to hold in the case of the mountain iron; but hone 

of 
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of the working ores, it must be confessed, that I have yet examined, ex¬ 
cepting one, is of the same species, as the Swedish. 


Specimens, however, of this ore have ])een found in diiTcrent places ; 
and it is very probable that it does exist in sufficient quantity, to become 
an object of consideration to tlic Government. The Jiunddhhaud iron, 
which is said to be one of the ])est after that from Gwalior^ is manufac¬ 
tured from the red oxide. The Gwalior ore f have never seen; but con- 
elude it to be of tlic magnetic species, from a circumstance 1 recollect 
being mentioned by Captain Gcrard, when surveying (hat country, of an 
unusual deviation of the magnetic needle. The mountain iroli would, 
however, if carefully manufactured, have a sufficiently fair market, without 
any chance of being interfered with by either of those other kinds: and 
even sup]>osing that the comiuou ores should hold out little inducement to 
ex[)erid mucli on improveiu'^iit.s in their reduction; still in the one known 
source; of the magiictie ore, there is, apparently, a sulhcient supply to 
autliorize at least an experiment on a small scale. 


It ma^, perhaps, be said, that a full improvement of the (piality of 
this iron, would interfere with the sale of English iron : but it appears to 
me, that it Avmdd ehielly supply tlie place of the Swedish in the market; 
whic h is known to be in gjeat request amongst the natives, under the 
name of “ Erancese Loha." English iron has not an extensive sale in 
India; even in England it is now c;stablislied, that all the best steel 
is manufiietured from Swedish iron. English bar iron, however, bears a 
higher price than the Gwalior iron ; though the latter is more extensively 
used amongst the natives. The former is sold at Moradabad, for 
seers the Rupee; the latter at 0 seers. The mountain iron sells on the spot 
for a seers generally, that is about £14 a ton, which was the highest 
wholesale price to which the English iron attaiiied during the Avar; at 

3 s present 
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sent it is little more than £lO. The mountain iron could be aftbrded at 
a much cheaper rate. 

The chief points, in which improvement is desirable, will be evident 
from what 1 have stated (Art. 30). The erection of proper blast furnaces ; 
the judicious employment of fluxes; and a more careful system of manu¬ 
facture; are all that is required to raise the ([iiality of the metal, according 
to the ore used, either to a standard with the l^lnglish iron or the Swedish. 
In the erection of blast furnaces, tiiere seems no diiliculty in a country 
where water is to be commanded at every turn. Limestone, one of the 
fluxes most used, is a,t hand; and all that seems retpiircd is a (‘areful 
superintendence, to shew the advantage of the new methods in the lirst 
instance. ’ 

These being once established, it appears probable they would be ge¬ 
nerally adopted, when the object is to furnisli so gemually useliil a 
metal in a purer and more workable state. I have said nothing of llic 
process rt^quired for bringing the fused metal into a mallealile condition, 
as it ofleis no dillifuilly. Water may here also be advantageously used as 
the moving power for the great sledge hammers, with which the fused 
metal is to be beaten. 

The iron ores all br long, with the exception of those of two mines, to 
the specie s called ued oxidc. (jer otfU^atc of Hauy). This is aperoxyde of 
iron; containing, in its best-defined type, seventy per cent, iron, and thirty, 
oxygen. The working ore, however, often contains earthy impurities, 
whhdi reduce the proportion as low as fifty }>er cent, of metal.— Red h em a¬ 
tite. a variety of this sjiecics occurs in a very extensive bed in Gneiss at 
Dhaniakot, on the Cosillah. It frequently contains small veins of mica¬ 
ceous IRON ore of a highly splendent lustre. At Itamgar, on the road 

from 
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from Bhamdori to Ahnorah, it passes into the variety called scaly iuo\ 
ORK, consistin!:*’ of loosely cohering glimmering particles of a steel grey or 
iron black color, strongly soiling and feeling unctuous to the touch. These 
beds, though distant many miles, are, 1 think, connected beneath, and 
from one an<l the same deposit.—Both of these varieties arc said to yield 
very good iron; the first, particularly. Comj»act red iron ore, occurs in 
a clay slate containing beds of lime-stone at Kalsdri, on the ltdmi^ari>ra, 
in masses composed apparently of fragments more or less angular, reunit¬ 
ed by a stalaginitic incrustation. The iron maniifiiclured from it is esteem¬ 
ed the best in the province of Kamdim. It is the only ore which has any 
adjunct of calcareous matter; and to this adjustment of thellux by nature, 
is attributable, I think, the superiority of the iron produced. Near Kahi 
on the there is afi extensive bed of specular iron ore. The speci¬ 

mens whi(di 1 have examined were fine granular, approaching to compact. 


In r'/oocgu/’/ivr purgunnah, one of the excepted mines, the ore is the 
\ ELi.ow {or lii/ilmicd) oxide. It is of two varieties, the ochry andconijiact. * 
The former sometimes contains octahedral crystals of magnetic iron ore, and 
in the iK'ighbourhood of the mine, on the summit of a small hill, there occur 
rolled pieces, composed of grains of (quartz, and small octahedral crystals of 
this mineral, (.emented together. These piectis are magnets, and have each 
two poles. The ores of this mine contain manganese in small proportion, 
and would, conse<]ucntly, afiord a very good steel; as it is to the alloy of 
this metal that the superiority of^hc steel manufactured from some of 
the brown ironstones, is generally attributed. The other exception is 
the mine at S'll, in Jiisehir, where a mica slate occurs with disseminat¬ 


ed crystals,or grains of uagn etic ikon ore ; in such quantity, asin favora- 
rable specimens, to eipial half the weight, or onc-third the bulk. Some 


pieces of this slate have a specific gravity of 3,45. 


That of the ore itself 


is 4,J>, Tlic stone i.s reduced to powder by hand mills ; and by means of 


a running 
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a ninninj^ stream, all the impurities are separated. There remains a black 
sand ; w hich however still contains about a fifth of its weijjbt of impurities: 
tills is smelted with cliarcoal, into a porous mass ; which imperfectly beat¬ 
en, is sold to the lower mountaineers at the rate of eight and a half seers 
for the llupee. The iron is said to be of excellent quality, and is in great 
demand for KliukerU. This is the mine at whicli I think itverydesir- 
rable some improvements should be attempted, as holding out a fairer 
prospect of advantage. There does not appear to be any reason why 
this ore, if carefully reduced, should not furnish an iron fully equal to the 
Swedish. The supply, too, is sufficient to justify the expectation of a con¬ 
siderable addition to the revenue. At present, the people statf; tin? pro¬ 
duce of manufactured iron as not exceeding three Jjundred Rupees; but 
from the nourishing and substantial appearance of the village, 1 should 
think it must greatly exceed this sum. 

G.— T’/u; Lmd Mines. 


The Lkad Minks are numerous, and the supply of ore from some of 
them has been considerable. The most valuable arc situated on the river 


Ton.se, at no great distance from the Dehra Dun. There are three 
places where works, to some extent, have been, and are carried on ; Ahjar, 
JMunfar, and Bunlu. Tht; first-named place is on the riglit bank of the 
river below the village of Jihntnur, and within the limits of Sinnur. I’lie 


other two are on the left bank, and are in ./auusdr, one ol the mountain 
purgunnahs retained by (lovernment; the superintendence of which, is 
vested in the Officer commanding at Dcitra. Tlie Barela mine formerly 


paid two thousand rupees yearly; the Alaiyar one, four thousand: the pre¬ 
sent rents are six hundred and fifty; and one thousand. The mines were 
always included in the assessment for revenue; and latterly owing to their 
alleged non-productiveness, the sum assessed has been limited to the 


mere 
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mere land tax of the mine at Aiyar. I could not learn any particulars 
regarding the rent, the people being uncommunicative.* 

With regard to the truth of their assertion, (hat these mines have 
ceased to be profitable, it is very difficult to judge. They are still worked, 
which is a presuinpliou against it, but without a personal examination of 
the several galleries, and they arc exceedingly numerous, it is difficult to 
say positively whether this assertion be correct or otherwise. J have 
however little doubt but tlicy might be made productive, by a more en¬ 
larged and perfect system of work; and 1 found this opinion on the great 
number of excavations, clearly proving tlu^ original abundance of the ore. 
It is not likely, that the several veins or beds, have been exhausted by a 
system of mining Avhich admits of no ventilation; and has no galleries, ex¬ 
ceeding probably two hundred yards in length. At all events some trials, 
and a closer examination, Avould seem lo be advisable; particularly when 
it is considered tliat tlicrc has been a falling off in the revenue, amount¬ 
ing lo upwards of four thousand rupees yearly. To offer the mines to tlie 
highest bi(hler, would not be likt ly to elicit any light on the subject. It 
is not probable that any mountaineer could be got to undertake the 
work in opposition to those residing on the spot,t and*^having tlic advan¬ 
tage of experience. 

The mine at Jihalnor is situated in clay slate. The rock where 
the mine penetrates is so tender and fragmentary, as when removed 
from the mine to have all the appearance of angular debris. Owing to 
this circumstance, the roof of the mine, as well as the sides, have occasion 

to 


* Tlic village belongo to the llajah of Sirmur. 

On account of the difHcuIties a stranger (if a native) would have to contend witli; there 
would be, most probably, an organised opposition of the whole neighbourhood, to thwart him. 
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to be strengthened by timbers. Notwithstanding which, they sometimes 
fall ill, and the miners arc killed. 

The ore is found, as I said, occasionally in quartz veins in the clay 
slate ; occasionally in the slate itself. The ore at Maiyar also occurs in 
a clay slate ; that at Borcluy in a bed of lime-stone, situated in the clay 
slate. At each of these places the rock is sutliciently firm to aftord the 
greatest security, and no propping or timbers are required; but the 
labor of excavation is greater. At BItatnor, owing to the softness of 
the ground, the galleries are roomy; and will allow of an upright posi¬ 
tion : at the other places, they are similar to the copper mines; low, 
narrow, and tortuous. The supply of ore has evidently been consider¬ 
able, for the number of these galleries is quite surprising: at iiorc/u, 1 
was told they exceeded eighty; and 1 see no reason to think that the 
statement is toe high. 

At all three places the ore is the same, a steel grey i iNr. granular 
GALA^.NA, having a specific gravity of 7,2 ; at Maiwar it is accompanied by 
IRON PYRITES, and in one gallery by sui.piiur. The mode of reducing these 
ores, is precisely the same as that already described for the copper ores ; 
the sulphur being allowed to go to waste. Similar improvements sug¬ 
gest themselves as advisable; though as the metal is so much cheaper, 
and the process of reduction so much more facile, they do not appear to 
be so imperiously called for, as an amelioration of the system of working 
the copper. A singular fact is, that the ore and reduced metal sell, by- 
weight, for the same price at Kdlsi^ the nearest town, I could not learn 
the reason of this; but suppose that the produce of sulphur, pays the 
expence of reducing the ore. 



XVI. 


TABLES. 

EXHIBITING A DAILY REGISTER 

or THE 

TIDES IN THE RIVER HOOGLY, 

AT CALCUTTA, 

FROM 1805 TO 1828; 

WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE RESULTS THUS OBTAINED. 

By JAMES KYD, Esq, 

H AViNG kept a Register of the day and night tidesdn the Hoogly, at 
Kidderj)orc, near Calcutta, since the year 1800, for which the nature of 
iny business, and my establishment afforded me facilities, and the perma¬ 
nency of my gage fixed at the dock head, rendering the results correct, 
beyond suspicion or doubt—I am induced to lay them before the Society, 
trusting that they may prove interesting. 

To avoid the dry detail of a daily Register, 1 have drawn the heights 
of the tides in maps, shewing the state of the river throughout the year, 
conveying at a glance, all that is requisite to be known for every useful 
purpose. 


The 
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The map No. 1, is made for the year 1006-7, and I have upon the same 
map, traced the tides for the year 1825-2(i. The phases of the moon in 
tlie latter year falling nearly on the same days, and thus enabling me to 
give two years togetlier, and to shew the variation between them, at a dis¬ 
tance of nineteen years. 

Map No. 2, is similar to the first in principle, but has been chosen 
to shew three distinct inundations, that took place in the year 182.5. 
The first of wliich was occasioned by tlie sea, and the second and tliird by 
the (wauges and Damoda rivers. Tiio first was a very rare occurrence, 
happening not oftener, perhaps, than once in a century; the last nearly 
as rare, but the second occurs every sixth or seventh year. 

Map No. 8, consisting of tw'^elve parts, one for each month, is a daily 
and nightly record of the river, for the said remarkable year l822-2;i. 

Map No. 4, gives a comparison of the range of liigb, and low water 
for successive years, from 180t» to 1827. 

These tide-tables, formed from a register kept for twenty-two j^ears, 
establish, beyond dispute, the lowest fall and the liiiiUcst rise of the 
Hoogly, and thus form natural points for the construction of a Jliver Gage, 
for the purpo.se of obtaining, at all times, the levels that may be required 
for the formation of canals, docks, wharfs, and drains. They also shew 
the height of the river at all times of the year, a matter of considerable 
importance in the formation of public works, especially as the variation 
is so great, at its dilferent periods. 

I shall now advert to the local causes which alfoct the tides in the 
Hoogly. The maps commence with March, in the beginning of which 

the 
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the south-west monsoon sets in. With the south-west winds, the cur¬ 
rents set up the Bay of and gradually raise the sea, at its head, 

several feet, raising with it tlie Hoogly, long ere the freshes are felt. The 
dotted curve line in map No. 1, will shew thi.s rising of the sea, and river 
hy the wind, and currents. This cause <’ontiniies till October; the pour¬ 
ing of the rivers into the Bay of Bengal, during the months of August 
and September, and the change of wind at the end of October, give the 
currents a set in the contrary direction, and gradually restore the sea 
and the river to the state they were in, in March. 

The effect of the two monsoons upon the currents, and the height of 
the sea, in the Bay of Bengal may, therefore, be considered as that of two 
long unequal tides, during the year, eight months of flood, and four 
nionlhs of ehh. 

In conformity with these periodical local causes—partial ones have 
a corrc'spoiiding cflc<'t, thus strong southerly winds raise the tides, in the 
Hoogly, whilst northerly ones depress them. 

Tlie freshes, or floods of the rivers, are a prominent periodical local 
cause, operating upon the tides of the Hoogly at Calcutta. 

The Ganges begins to rise from the melting of the snow, as early as 
the beginning of May, hut its rising does not sensibly aflbet the Hoogly 
till the la'ginniiig of .Hily, at that period, so large an acces.sion of water 
is tliroivii into the Hoogly, that its level is bodily raised both at liigli and 
low w ater. Tlie last is so remarkable, that the low water of the freshes 
(nc;i}> tides) is higher than the high water (neap tides also) of the dry 
season, by several feet. 
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The Dinmufu and western small rivers, or niouutaiu streams, eoiitri- 
bute very iiinterially to tlie swell in;;; of the llooi’ly, and ills, pvol»ahly, the 
influence of the Damodu, the Itupmmin, liic Toii2.ontvollj), thc^ Hid- 
ov/ec, ami even the Ihilasore river, (the latter .si{iiale<l bt'voiul the inonlli 
of the Hoogly,) that occasions the height of the low Mater, by their acting 
as a (lain, and preventing the ebbing of the Maters fiom llic Ganges, and 
higher streams, rjiiickly into the sea. 

There is another local afleclion of the tides, the cause of M'hich I can¬ 
not satisfactorily explain. In the north-east monsoon, the night tides 
are the highest, whilst in the south-west monsoon, the day tides are the 
highest. 


A conjecture may be hazarded tliat as, in both monsoons, tlie wind 
is generally high'^T during the day than in the night, that the wind in the 
sonth-wesL monsnoii raises the day tide; Mdiilst in the north-east mon¬ 
soon the M’iiid. diiiiiig the day. M'ithholds and depresses the day tide; l)at 
this is not entirely satisfactory, in as much as the wind cannot possibly 
be uniform, Avhcia'us the fact of the higher tides during the day iu one 
monsoon, and during the night in the other, is beyond doubt ; besides, the 
latter is very mueh more than the former, being as much ;is Imo feet, 
M'hcreas the former is seldom more than one foot. Tlie night tides in the 
north-east monsoon are also more uniform in this respect, than the day 
tides, ill the south-west irionsoon. 

Should it appear from future observation tliat tbc wind be the cause, 
it Mill piovc that the depressing eflect of tlie northerly wind, has mucJi 
more influence upon the tides, than the increase by the southerly ones; or 
it may be, that the absence of the wind leaves the tide more freedom to 
act. 


I coiae 
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I come now to general causes. 

The horizontal parallax of the moon invariably afFects the tides ; when 
that is high Ihe tides arc high, and vice versa, to such a degree of correct¬ 
ness, that allowing for local causes, 1 could venture to construct a table for 
a j ear in advance, that should not vary two inches, from the actual tides. 

When the ]>arallax is highest, on the second, or third day, after the 
full or change of the moon, the highest tide will correspoml with these 
days, as that is the natural period of its greatest height ; should the pa¬ 
rallax be decreasing, the highest tide will be on the <lay of the full, or 
chain:c; and shoiild the j)arallax he decreasing, and near to its lowest, and 
incieas.e again, after the natural period has passed, the highest tide will 
be on the fourth da} , after the full or change, of the moon. 

The diflerence of elfeci between the liiglior low parallax of the moon, up¬ 
on the height of the tides,is about tw'ofeet, frecpiently much more ; and as its 
variation, as to the time, is shown to he four days, this is of importance to all 
mariners, as enabling them, in eases of danger, to ascertain by their Nauti¬ 
cal Ephemeris, the true state of the tides. No longer need they trust to the 
])artial ohservatiou and eepially partial theory founded thereon of Jblots 
and seuinen. most of whom Inivc a notion that the dark spring tides arc 
always the highest, that the night tides arc higher than the day tides, and 
that llie higlu'st ti^.e must alwavs occur on the second or third dav after 
the fell, or chang(‘, wdiereas the parallax of the moon will elfectualt||f, 
supercede this umanluinty, and cither warn a mariner with his bark on 
a shoal not to wait till the second day, and lose the springs, or save him 
from despair, because these days may have passed, and induce him to wait 
^\ith confidence till the fourth day, after the full, or change, for the highest 
tide, as the case may be. 
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The parnllnx of tlic moon will nssurodiy iiulioatc the height of tlic 
tides all over the world; this general cause, therefore, must be applicable 
at all places. 


TIjc following abstract will be useful, as conveying ii*geneial sum- 
raary of the tides, of the Hoogly. 

From the point of lowest low water in the dry season, to that of the 
highest high water in the freshes, is twenty fe<'t ten inches. 

The greatest mean rise of tide from low to high wat('r iiiarlv, takes 
place in March, April, and May, and is fifteen feet t<Mi inches. 

The greatest mean rise of tide from low, to high water mark, in the 
freshes, is ten feet. 

The smallest jncan rise of tide takes place in the freshes, and is at 
neap tides, only three feet si\ inches. 

The smallest mean ri.se of the tide in the dry season, neap tides, is 
four feet. 

From the lowest fall of the river, to high water moik, neap tides, in 
February, i.s eight feet. 

From the lowest fall of the river to low water, in the freshes (neap 
tides,) is twelve feet.* 

The 


* Durinjif tlio inundation in September, 1823, tlic low water .«tood at eighteen Icct six inches, 
tiie tide having ebbed only fifteen inches on that day. The difference between this low water, and 
the higli water (neap tides in February ; viz. eight feet,) is ten feet six inches !! 
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The river is at its lowest, in the beginning of March. 

The river is swollen by the freshes in July, August, and September, 
and pari of October. 

The freshes take off about the middle of September, and are gene¬ 
rally out of the river, by the end of October. 

At the beginning of November, although the freshes are out of the 
river, it is upwards of three feet higher at low water, than in March. 

J’lie river is in the most quiescent state, during the months of Novem¬ 
ber, December, January, and February; during these months the night 
tides are higlier, and more ra]>id than the day tides, and there are, on some 
occasions, bores at night. 

The strongest flood tides, and the greatest mean rise of the tides, are 
in March, April, May, and June. The day tides in tlicse months, are 
higlier, than the niglit tides. 

The strongest freshes are in September. 

Jn Jidy, the strength of the Hood tides is eoimleractcd by the freshes, 
and this, therefore, is a moderate inoiitli, as regards tides. The holdlF 
also are moderated as a consequence. 

In August, the Rood tides are overcome by the freshes, and the bores 
are moderate ; should there be a high parallax of the moon, however, the 
great height of the sea, in tliis month, wdll cause a considerable bore. 
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In Srptpmher, the freshes are at their heij^ht, there is no visible tide 
off ralculta, the ships do not swing up, and the river water is perfectly 
sweet, far beyond Saiigor in the o])en sea. The high parallax of the 
jTioon at the ecpiinoxes, with the great height of the sea, produces a heavy 
bore in this month. 


The Bores, 


The bores in the Hoogly oceur only on the highest, or ot alternate 
spring tides ; their appearance may, with certainty, be j)rcdicted by the 
season of the year, and the parallax of the moon. During tin; months of 
November, December, January, and February, or on tlie periodical ebb 
of the sea, when tlie currents are setting down the Day, the tides, as may 
be supposed, are languid, and eonse(|uently, during this period, there are 
no bores.* 


As soon as the south-west luousoon sets tlie currents up tlio Day, 
the sea begins to rise, the tides 1>ecome strong and higli, and bores follow 
in their train ; Avhenever the parallax of the moon is high on the springs 
during the south-Avest monsoon, bores will certainly make their appear¬ 
ance, and when strong southerly Avinds arc added, and freshes withheld, 
the height of the bores Avill he inereased. 

It 


*' Except very rarely—In twenty-two years I have known but tliree instances. Agreeably to the 
Statement of local causes which accelerate or ileprcss the tides, it will bo obvious that during the north¬ 
east monsoon, if the winds wliich blow the waters down the Bay, ho more than usually moderate, and 
the moon’s parallax be high, there may he a high tide, and with it a bore, and this, agreeably to the 
third local cause, will happen at night. These night bores are particularly (Ungcrous, as they are 
very rare and, consequently, unexpected, 'riiey may he guarded against, by always considering it 
possible for them to occur dining the north-cast monsoon at night, upon a high parallax of the moon. 
Agreeably to the same local cause, it is fortunate that the bores at night, during the south-west 
monsoon, are not so high, as in the day. 
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It mast be rcmcm])crc(l that the luught of the bore, is actuated by the 
j)eciili!ir form of the sands, and the direction, and set of the tides, in any 
particular reach of the river; for instance, wliere the channel is straight, 
Avith dcc]) water, from side to side, and no sand-bank, there will be no bore 
at any time ; but a mere sw(‘ll on the coming in of the tide. Tlii.s is the 
case at the lower part of (larden Reach, opposite the Botanic Garden. 
This is the case also off Oalcutta, at Howrah (/hunt, Mdiere the back chan¬ 


nel having lately tilled up, the main channel is now conlined between 
high banks. It is only wliere the main channel lies on one side, with a 
low sand on the other, that the bore shews itself upon the latter. This, a 


very few years ago, was the case opposite to Calcutta, and there was, at that 


time, an enormous bore, but which, as above explained, exists no longer. 


END OF PART 1. 
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List of the Donors and Donations to the Phpicnl Committee of the Asiatic 
Society, from Wlh February 182H, to‘iOlh May, 1829. 


J. Ai>\at, Eso.—Tlirce wcll-pre.st;rved Specimens of the Mantis Insect. 

Majok Rratson. —Some Specimens of the prev.ailing Hocks about Sinilah. 

CaI’T. W. Buurr;, — A. Bottle of Mot Water from the Hot Springs at the foot of the 
Attarum Hills, in the Province of Tcnasseram. 

Some Mineral Specimens from Persia, the Coast and Islands of the Gulf of Per¬ 
sia, and also some from the Coast of Tenasseram. Some Minerals collected in a 
Journey along the Hills of Rotas Ghur and Sasserara. 

J. Calder, Esq.—A Scries of Specimens illustrative of the Secondary Rocks, containing 
Organic Remains from the neighbourhood of the Giants’ Causeway in Ireland ; 
and a).so a Specimen of two very perfect Joints from one of the Basaltic Columns 
of the Causeway. A singular Species of Mollusca, from the Coast of Ceylon. 

Capt. Coultiiard. —A Series of Specimens from Saugor, and its adjoining Districts. 

Du. Duncan. —Some Fossil Bones of an Elephant, found in the river near Culpee. 

Lieut. J. Finnis. —Specimens of the Minerals in and near the Coal Mine at Hassinhabad. 

Capt. Jas. Fiunkun. —An extensive Series of Geological Specimens from Bundelcund, 
Boghelcund, and the Districts of Saugor and Jubbulpore. 
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Dr. Govan.— First and Second Selections of Specimens froni the vicinity of Simlah. A 
tliird Selection of Specimens from the Himalaya ranaje. Some Organic Remains 
from the bed of the Sutlege. Additional Specimens from the Hill Provinces. 

Db. J. Grierson. —A well-preserved Specimen of the Long Ear’d Bat (Nospertilio Auritus). 

.r. Haudie, Esg.—Some Specimens of the Rocks near Biana. Mineral Specimens from 
Central India. 

Coi.. liouttsoN. —A Geological Map of England. 

Mr. Leslie. —Drawiiigs of a Doe and of its Skull. 


Mr. Lewis. —Some Specimens of Rock (granite) and Earth from (he top of Mount Ojihir, 
Malacca. 

R. Rose, Esq. —A Collection of Geological Specimens made during a Survey of the Roads 
from Midnapore to Sumbulpore, and from thence to Cuttack and Balasore. 

Dr. Royle. —A Series of Specimens illustrative of the Districts of Rajpoor, Mussoorce, &c. 

Mr. Smith. —Specimens of Lithographic Printing from Captain Franklin’s Lias Limestone 
of Bundelcuivd. Specimens of Lithographic Printing from Stones sent down 
from Agra by Lieutenant J. F. Boileau. An Impression from a Rotus Stone, 
sent by Lieutenant J. Tliomsoii. 

Dr. P. F. Stronc;. —Specimens of Peat Earth from a large Tank on the Dum Dmn Road. 

Specimens ol' the Clay obtained in repeated borings in and near the Sait Water 
Lakes, Calcutta. 

Lieut. J. Thomson.— A Series of Specimens from the vicinity of Gyah and Rotus Gurh. 

Mr. Walters. —A Box of Minerals from the Cossiah Hills. 

Mb. Wand.— Specimens of the Calcareous Deposit found about the Hot Spring in 
Bencoolen. 
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No. 11. 

INSTIIUCTIONS FOR COLLECTING GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS.* 


It so often Imppens that specimens sent from distant places, by persons unpractised in geology 
fail to give the instruction which is intended, from the want of attention to a few necessary pre¬ 
cautions, that the f<»lIowing directions may perhaps be useful to some of those, into whose hands 
these pages are likely to fall. It will be sufficient to premise, that two of the principal objects of 
geological iiupiiry, arc, to determine,—1st, the nature of the materials of which the earth is com¬ 
posed ; and, 2ndly, the relative Order in which these materials are disposed with respect to each 
other. 


1. Specimens of rocks ought not, in general, to be taken from loose pieces, but from large 
masses in their native place, or which have recently fallen from their natural situation. 

2. The specimens should consi.st of the stone unchtnged by exposure to the elements, which 
sometimes alter tlie characters to a considerable distance from the surface.—-Petrifactions, however 
arc often best distinguishable in masses somewhat decomposed ; and are thus even rendered visible, 
in many cases, where no trace of any organiKcd body can be discerned in tJte recent fracture. 

3. The specimens ought not to be too small.—A convenient size is about three inches square, 
and about three-quarters of an inch, or less, in thickness. 

% 

4. It seldom happens that large masses, even of the same kind of rock, are uniform through¬ 
out any considerable space; so that the general character is collected, by geologists who examine 
rocks in their native places, from the average of an extensive surfacea collection ouglit therefore 
to furnish specimens of the most characteristic varieties ;—and the most spletidid specitnens are, in 
general, not the most instructive. Where several specimens are taken from the same place, a series of 
numbers should be added to the note of their locality. 


• Vrom the Appendix to Captain P. P. Ring’s “ Narrative of a Survey of the Inter.tropical and Western 
Coast of Australia;” by William Henry Fitton, M.D., F.R.S., V.P.G.S. 
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5. One of the most advantageous situations for obtaining specimens, and examining the rela¬ 
tions of rocks, is in the sections afforded by cliffs on the sea shore ; especially after recent falls of 
large masses. It commonly happens that the beds thus exposed arc more or less inclined ; and in 
this case, if any of them be inaccessible at a particular point, the decline of the strata will frequently 
enable the collector to supply himself with the specimens he wishes for, within a short distance. 
Tims, in the subjoined sketch, which may be supposed to represent a cliff of considerable height,— 
the observer being situated at a, the beds c, cf, though inaccessible at that place, may be examined 
with case and security, where they successively come down to the shore at b\ o', and d'. 



6. To examine the intnim of an unknown country, more skill and practice are required : 
the rocks being generally concealed by the soil, accumurations of sand, gravel, &c., and by the 
vegetation of the surface. But the strata are commonly disclosed in the sides of ravines,—in 
the beds of rivers and mountain-streams; and these, especially where they cross the direction 
of the strata, may be made, by careful examination, to atlord instructive sections. 

7. Among the occas'ona! components of the strata, the remains of organized bodies,-—shells, 
corals, and other zoophytes,—the bones and teeth of animals,—fossiie wood, and tin* impressions of 
vegetable stems, roots, or leaves, &c., are of the greatest importance; affording generally the most 
marked characters of the beds in which they occur.—These should, therefore, bo particularly sought 
after, and their relative abundance or rarity in different situations noticed. The petrified bodies 
should, if possible, be kept united with portions of the rock or matrix in which they are found ; and 
where they are numerous,—in sand, clay, or any moist or friable matrix,—it is in general better to 
retain a large portion of the whole mass, to be examined afterwards, than to attempt their separation 
at the time of collecting. 

8. The loose materials which are found above the solid rocks, in the form of gravel, silt, rolled 
pebbles, &c., should be carefully distinguished from the solid strata upon which they rest. And the 
more ancient of these loose materials, found on the sides or summits of hills, &c., should be distin¬ 
guished from the recent mud, sand, and gravel, brought down by land-floods, or by rivers. The 
bones and teeth of animals arc not unfrcquently found in the more ancient gravel; and the col¬ 
lection of these remains from distant quarters of the globe, is an object of the greatest interest to 
geology. 


9. Besides a note of the locality, there ought, if possible, to accompany every specimen, a short 
notice of its geological circumstances; as— 

Whether it be found in large shapeless masses, or in strata ? 
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If in strata,—what are the thickness, inclination to the horizon, and direction with respect to 
the compass, of the beds ?—[If these cannot be measured, an estimate should always be recorded, 
while the objects are in view.]—Are they uniform in dip and direction ?—curved, or contorted?— 
continuous, or interrupted by fissures or veins ? 

Is the whole cliff, or mass of strata in sight, of uniform composition ?—or does it consist of 
diflerent kinds of stone ? 

If the strata be different,—what is the order in which they are placed above each other 
successively ? 

10. A label, distinctly written, should accompany every specimen, stating its native place, its 
relative situation, lic. &c. And these labels should be connected with the specimens immediately, 
on the spot where tliey arc found*.—This injunction may appear to be superfluous; but so much 
v.iluable inforriiation bas boon lost to geology from the neglect of it, that every observer of experience 
will acknowledge its necessity ; and it is, periiaps, in practice one of the most difficult to adhere to. 

11. A shcleh of a coast or cliff, however slight, frequently conveys more information respecting 
the disposition and relations of rocks, than a long memorandum. If numbers, denoting the situation 
of ilic specimens collected, be marked upon such sketches, much time may be saved at the moment 
of eollccting. But in all such cases, the memorandum should be looked over soon afterwards, and 
labels distinctly explaining tlieii situation, &c., be attached to the specimens themselves. 

Iri. Tlie specimens should be so packed, that the surfaces may be defended from exposure to 
air, moisture, and friction : for wliich purpose, if strong paper cannot he obtained, dry raoss,f or 
straw, or leaves, may he employed.]: Wliere paper is used for wrapping tho specimens, they are 
beat secured by fastening the envelope with sealing-wax. 

Lastly, The collector must not be discouraged, nor be prevented from collecting, by finding 
that th^ place which lie may cliance to visit in a remote situation, has not a striking appearance, or 
tlic rocks vvitliiii his view a very interesting character; since it frequently, and even commonly, hap¬ 
pens, that filets and specimens, in themselves of very little importance, become valuable by sub¬ 
sequent comparison ; so that scarcely any observation, if recorded with accuracy, will be thrown 
away. 


* It is useful to mark on the labels the day, and even the hour, when each specimen is collected. This, with 
u correspoiidiii!' note in the ineiiioiaiiduni-hook, will he found to assist the memory, and prevent confusion. 
Kcsidcs the label attached to the spociiiicn, it is a very necessary precaution in India, to describe the locality, &c., 
of tbc specimen on a sepal ate slip of paper, to be well doubled up and enclosed in the same wrapper with the 
specimen. 

t Colton, wool, or siiiiii. 

t Kalajcera seeds, or pounded spices, should be scattered amongst the paiccls to preserve the labels and 
wrappers from insects. 
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The Instrumenls required by the geological traveller will vary, according to the acquirements 
and specific objects of the individual. The most essential are 

The Hammer; which, for general purposes, may be of the form here represented:— 



The head should be of steel well tempered, about finches from the face to the edge, and inch 
square in the middle; the face flat, and square, or nearly so ; the edge placed in the direction of the 
handle. The orifice for the insertion of the handle oval, a very little wider on tlie outer side than 
within; its diameters, about 1 inch vertically, and across; the centre somewhat more than 1’ 
inch from the face. The handle should be of ash, or oilier tough wood ; not less tlian 16 inches 
long; fitting tight into the head at its insertion, without a shoulder; and increasing a little in size 
towards the end remote from the head, to prevent its slipping.—It should be fixed in the head by 
means of a thin, barbed iron w'edge. 

For trimming specimens, smaller hammers may be employed:—The form of the head, recom¬ 
mended for this purpose by Dr. MacCulloch*, is rectangular. The dimensions of the face may be 
1 inch by ^; the height 2;. 



It will be expedient to have always some hammers, (or at least the heads,) of different sizes, 
in reserve. ,, 

A small miner s pick is useful for cutting out, and splitting portions of slaty rocks; or for ob¬ 
taining specimens of clays, &c. 

A small stone-cutter's chisel .—A chisel with a handle, of the form here represented, will often 
save the hand of an inexpert collector, and better enable him to direct his blow. 



‘ On the forms of Minerahgical Uainmers.” Quarterly Journal, (R- Inst.) vol. xi. 1821, p. 1, Ssc. 
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^or Packing tlie A stock of stiong paperA 

into labels. Ttiick gum-water, to cement the tobel&.to die |)pecieKmf«t^ V'U > / . 

« 

For tlie Conv^aitee af spscimm.-^A large bag of kather, with' stnjn, ^6t the, i^alders. 
Strong canvas bags, of smaller size, are very convenient for subdivision and arrangenieAt.-«For the 
protection of crystals, or delicate petrifactions, &c.,,wool or cotton are necessafy ; and ai4ial| ttNMK^ 
boxes (like those used for holding wafers) are sometimes required. For distant canll^l'i; l^tODg 
wooden boxes, casks, or baskets. ' ^ > " i . > " 

‘ • ‘ ' ■. iji» ' 

Tlie following are either essential, or useful in various degrees, for obtaining and 
observations. 

Pocket Memorandum-Books, of sufficient size to admit sketches. * " 

V ' 

A Pocket Compass. . * 

of fifty feet, or more. 

A Telescope, ^ 

A Camera Lucida. . . , m/ ‘ t.-.tA\‘ 

A Box of CohuTs. . ■ > ' , 

< ' . 1 . ’ 

The best Maps should always be sought for:—And, the true fconomy to the traveller being 
that which saves time, it is best to mark, or even to colour the map, in the field. Notes insertei^ bay 
imperfect maps, or deduced afterwards from memoranda, are less au^entic; and die process is 
frequently neglected. v 

Portable-Barometers, with detached thermometers, are desirable; and the best instruments are 
ultimately the cheapest. 13ut, unfortunately, barometers of every construction are very easily 
damaged or deranged.—Minute accuracy, however, in the determination of heights, though very 
intercking to physical geography, is comparatively of little importance to the geologist. 

If the collector be a surveyor, he will know best to what purposeii a Po^ nr. a 

Theodolite, is applicablethe measurement of distances,—of heights,—and of the inclination of 
strata, &c. 


* Strong English brown paper is preferable to any other as no insects will attack it. 
t If paste is used, any essence added to it wifi preserve it from mildewing. . 



4^1^“ or charcoal,” read on charcoal, &c. 

UMR,4)Ottoin, for “Lime, with a trace Mag." read Lime, with a 

rami 69-50, &c. 

for “ Lin^ read Lu&e and Phosphate Iron. 




v-' ‘ 




Gu0tte ttm, kf. (|, H. Hutunann. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

OK THE 

I?ICLINATION AND DECLINATION 
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OF THE 

. 

MAGNETIC NEEDLE.* 

Bv LIEUTENANT* COLONEL 3. A. HODGSON, 

* Surveyor General of India > and 

MONSIEUR DB BLOSSVILLE, 

Honorary Member Asiatic Society, 

Communicated hy Captain J,D. Herbert, Assistant to the Surveyor General, 


The progress which has latterly been made in the inteitigation of the 
magnetic phenomena is remarkable. A new science, that of Electro¬ 
magnetism, has been created, the happy conjecture ha^l^ed by 
Playfair, that the mysterious properties or powers of matl^, whMh we 
name gravity, chemical affinity, galvanism, magnetism^ d^otrfeity, %c. 
would be one day referred to a single cause, has been almost realised, 
very striking facts developed in the tl^ermo-electric e:!tperiinen.ts have 
been ably investigated, while the law of the magnetic force has been 
determined, and the effect of local attraction rigorously calculated. The 


B 
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curious practical result of these latter investigations leading to the 
correction of that disturbance, under which the magnetic needle on board 
ship had till then laboured, from the influence of the iron-work about the 

vessel—offers an example of that utility which, though it may not always 

* 

be obvious, yet is assuredly sooner or later the fruit of an assiduous cul¬ 
tivation of science. 

Nor have the more ordinary phenomena of magnetism been neglect¬ 
ed in this general movement. An immense mass of results have been 
collected by our voyagers to the north pole, relating to the declination 
and inclination of the magnetic needle, as well as the intensity or direc¬ 
tive power. Other observers have assisted, and as far as Europe and the 
northern regions are concerned, little, perhaps, remains to be desired in this 
branch of experimental Physics. But with regard to the other countries 
of the globe, the facts that have been collected are “ few and far between.” 
I am happy, therefore, to be able to communicate the following observa¬ 
tions made in this country by two members of this Society. We have 
not yet had any observations of the kind recorded in India, and I doubt 
not the Society will receive favorably this attempt to fill up the blank 
that exists. Let us hope, too, that the publication of these results may 
stimulate other enquirers ; and that, by their exertions, we shall yet have 
correct determinations of the three elements of magnetic inclination, 
declination, and intensity, at all the principal places of our Indian empire. 

The results now offered comprehend the determination of the declina- 
tion and inclination of the magnetic needle. The first series made on board 
the French Corvette La Chevrette, is by M. de Blossville. I have not 
thought it necessary to translate his introductory notice, as preferring to 
retain his own expressions. 


“ Les observations que faites dans les differens lieux on La 
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Chevrelte a touch^; couipreiinent tous les elemens du inagnetisme tcrrestre ; 

« 

inais I'etude des plusieurs de ces pheuomeues ne pourront fournir des 
rcsultats positifs, qu’apriiss avoir repete a Fobservatoire royal de Paris, 
les ^-preiives ties instrumens qui ont 6te employes: il ne sera question 
dans cettc notice quo de I’inclinaison, et de la declinaison deVaiguille 
aimantt^c. Oe n’est egalcment qu’aprcs le retour de la Corvette, qu’on 
pourra s’occuper de tirer des conclusions des observations met6orologiques 
qui ont rtc faites d'lieure en heure avec des barometres et des therms 
metres Ires exacts, pendant toute la duree du voyage.” 

“ L’inclinaisori de I’aiguille a cte inesuree avec une boussole et quatre 
aiguilles qui furent miscs pour la prenaierc fois en experience a TObserva- 
toire de Paris, en presence et sous la direction de M. Arago, membre de 
ITnstitut, quelqiies jours avant notredepart. Dans cette occasion, conime 
dans toute^ les autres, lorsqu’une aiguille a ete observee sur ses deux 
faces; on a (diang6 ses poles avec de forts carreaux et apr^s avoir obtenu 
une vsecondc inclinaisoa, on a eu, en prenant la moyenne des deux, un 
resultat exempt des errcurs qu’aurait pu produire un defaut d’equilibre. 
Pour placer l aiguille dans la direction meridienne magnetique on a cherche 
d'abord le plan perpfendiculaire, ou le plan de I’equateur dans lequel elle 
se trouve vcrticalc, on bien, dans les faibles latitudes, on a oriente la 
boussole d'apres une mire bien determinee. Quelque fois^es deux me- 
thodes ont ete employees concurremment et ont ofFert I’accord le plus 
parfait. On trouve dans le tableau le resultat moyen des quatre aiguilles.” 

“ Une description de la boussole declinatoire qiii nous ayait four- 
nie par Xe depot des cartes et plans de la marine, serai t trop longue, mais 
les personnes qui Font vue a Calcutta se sent convaincus de Fexactitude 
do cet instrument, et de tous les moyens de verification qu’il reunissait. 
Dans toutesles experiences on s’est servi de deux aiguilles qu’on retournait 
sur leurs chapes au milieu des observations et dont on n’a pas yeiiouvelle 
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le magnetisme pendant toute la dur^e du voyage. Les deux aiguilles n’ont 
jamais differ^ de plus d une minute dans le relevement des mires dont la 
position astronomiquc a toujours ete determinee au moyen d’une circle 
de reflexion de Borda, par des series nombreuses d’azimuths pris a Test 
et a Toulst.” 


I—TABLEAU DBS INCLINAISONS ET DECLINAlSONS. 


NOM8 DES LIEUX. 

DECLIN AISON. 

Incmnaison. 

Paris, . 


22° 

24’ 41" 

N. O. 

67° 51' 

42" 

N. 

Toulon, .... 


19 

21 

23 

N.O. 

63 

14 

0 

N. 

St. Denis-IIc Bourbon, 

• 9 • ••<••• 

tl 

57 

48 

N.O. 

65 

05 

51 

S. 

Calcutta, .... .., 

a* aaoaoa 

2 

38 

05 

N. E. 

26 

32 

38 

N. 

Cbandernaffor, .... 


2 

S9 

52 

N. E. 

20 

47 

03 

N. 

Rangotin,* . 

a • • • * • • 

0 

49 

62 

N. E. 

IT 

51 

17 

N. 

Tringuemalay, .... 


1 

08 

05 

N. E. 

3 

31 

10 

S. 

JafTaapatani, . 


1 

16 

00 

N. E. 

0 

39 

45 

s. 

Soniiperoo, Ceylon, .. 

aa*a*aa* 

» 

79 

77 


0 

30 

31 

s. 

Aripo, Ceylon, .... 

«• •••••• 

ff 

77 

77 


2 

17 

34 

s. 

Batavia, .... 


0 

31 

08 

N. E. 

25 

50 

01 

s. 

Pondicherry, .... 


1 

02 

13 

N. E. 

3 

40 

00 

N. 

IKsinWAly • • •« »* • 

• • • • a • 

1 

14 

01 

N. E. 

77 

77 

3* 



* Les observations de itangoun out ele faites par le Captn. Fabr^^ et M. Jeanncret. 


This Table is an important addition to our knowledge of the mag- 
netic phenomena. The magnetic equator, it appears, passes at no 
great distance north of the island of Ceylon, and touches the northern 
extremity 6f the island Junkseilon. This would give the place of the 
magnetic pole, as inlat. 80^, long. W. 105®, being very nearly the position 
assigned to it by the observations made by Captain Parry and his asso¬ 
ciates*. It does not, however, appear that the magnetic equator must 


* Fii»( Voyage. Captain Sabink gives the position as beixig 60* N. Lat. and SO* W. Long. 
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necessarily be a great circle of the sphere, or the magnetic pole a mathe¬ 
matical point. 

'»C 

The next Table contains the details of some magnetical observations 
made at the oliservatory of the Sui’veyor Geaeral’s Office, under llle direc¬ 
tion of Lieutenant-Colonel Hodgson. There being no inclination instru¬ 
ment, or dipping needle, in the depdt, the investigation was necessarily 
confined to the determination of the declination. The paper gives all the 
particulars, and details the precautions taken to insure a correct result. 

•f' 

One verification which is not touched on in either of the papers I may 
notice, as it is an important one, and is seldom adverted to. 

In making observations with a declination circle—the following is 
the proceeding. .The true azimuth of an object, or its angular distance 
from tlie mcridiai), being deitermined by other methods, we observe its 
magnetic bearing by the declination instrument, that is, the angle which 
the object forms with the direction* of the needle. Now this supposes 
that M'^e can determine the precise point on the limb of the instrument 
situated in the vertical plane, passing through the lineofcollimation of the 
telescope, and also in that passing through the axis of the needle. The 
first can be done by reversing the telescope, and repeating the intersec¬ 
tion of the object, taking the mean of the two readings ast-the true place 
of the telescope on the limb. But the second has this difficulty attend¬ 
ing it as these instruments are ordinarily made, that the needle being 
referred to a different set of divisions, unless we are sure that the line 
marked zero on each accurately correspond, there will be error. This is a 
point the verification of which is not provided for by any instrument 
I have seen, although the remedy is obvious enough—that of making the 
same set of divisions answer for both needle and telescope. This 
I have understood was the case in M. De Blossville’s instrument. To 
dctcrivdi.c llio amount of the error, if any, in the instrument used at the 
Surveyor Gciicjurs Office, I proceeded us follows : — 

c 
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A theodolite was setup, and the telescope directed to the declination 
instrument, wliich was plac,ed as nearly as conhl be estimated, so that its 
plane should be at right angles to the axis of tlic telescope. The teles¬ 
cope being then made to pass through the 0° and the 1 BO® divisions of 
the exterior limb was found t^ form an angle with the line of north and 
south ill the compass-box, the wire of the telescope passing to the west 
of the north end, and to the east of the south end. 

It was not easy so to adjust the two instruments that the line 
described by the cross wires should exactly fall on both 0° and 100”. It 
was, in fact, found that more satisfactory results were obtained by bring- 
iiigthem on the upper point or 0" by means of the tangent screw, and then 
estimating the deviation on each of the other three points. As the 
telescope has a considerable magnifying power, and as the declination 
circle was within five feet, such an estimate it was found could be perform¬ 
ed with tolerable accuracy. To make this clearer, I shall give the detail of 
one observation: 

Cross wires of telescope, on 0® . 0' of outer circle. 

passes to West of North, .. 0 .30 inner circle. 

-East of South, .. 0 .12 inner circle. 

-East of 180” .. .. 0 .10 outer circle. 


Here then it is evident, that the cross wires of the telescope, described 
a line forming an angle of ^ 5', with the line joining 0° and 180® 

on the outer circle. While it formed an angle of f =: 21', with the 

jlS 


line of north and south in the compass-box. Consequently, the latter 
must have formed an angle with the former of 1G', and by that quantity 
must the declinations determined by tliis instrument be erroneous. A 
second observation gave 15^, a third 13j^, a fourth mean 14' 4". 
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To understand whether this correction bo + or — we are to consider 
Isl. That.thc line joining 0° and 180° on the limb, (north end) passed to the 
cast of tlic line described by the cross wires; 2iid. That the line of north 
and south in the compass-box (north end) also passed to cast, but by a 
greater quantity. Then the north and south Ijne in the compass-box passed 
(north end) to east of the line joining 0“ and 180° on the outer limb. The 
point to which the needle should have been adjusted is,consequently, 14' 24" 
west of the point to w hich it is actually adjusted. Now', let us suppose the 
magnetic bearing of the meridian taken, it will be 2° 20' 52" north-east; but 
if the point from which the divisions arc reckoned, and with it each of the 
divisions were moved 14' 21" west, then the above bearing would be 14' 24" 
more. Adding this quantity to 2° 20' 52" we get 2° 41' 10" as the correct de¬ 
clination in Calcutta, in February 1828. It is Avortliy of remark, that M. De 
Blossville’s determination (see Table 1.) is 2° 38', being only 3' 10" less, 
llis instrument did not require this eoiTcetion, as the needle and teles¬ 
cope were referred to the same set of divisions. Whether the circiim- 
slaiice of its having no nonius for reading the sub-divisions will account 
for the above small diflcrcncc of 3' 10", I cannot pretend to say. It is to be 
observed, that even wdtli the same observer and instrument, the latter 
furnished w ith three nonii, two different needles may vary 2' 24". 

To this cause I am disposed to attribute the discrepancies observ¬ 
able ill taking magnetic bearings with different theodolites, which 1 have 
found sometimes amounted to 1° 30'. ' When the magnetic declination is 
observed with the same theodolite with-*which the bearings were observ¬ 
ed, this becomes a matter of no moment, bht it must always be an obstacle 
in determining the absolute amount of the magnetic declination. For 
this reason I tliinkno great stress can be laid on the contents of Table III. 
compiled by Lieutenant Colonel IIougson, which I, nevertheless, give, as 
it may attract the attention of the several observers to the subject, and 
induce them, perhaps, to verify their results in the manner indicated. 
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Memorandum of Observations made at the Observatory, Surveyor GeneraVs 
Office, Chowringhec, Calcutta, to determine the Magnetic Otebnatian betivecn 
the fid Februat'y and 24th February, 182B. 

“ The Declination instrument ismadeby Gilueut ; the azimuth circle 
is of eif^ht inches diameter, and divided to 30' subdividin'^ to siooh; minutes; 
the divisions are read by three verniers, at e<inal distances, and each 
observation below noted is the result of twelve readings ; i. c., three with 
the face of the altitude circle to the east, and three to the west, from the 
north end of the needle, and of as many from the south end. The telescope 
is of 11J-inches focal length, and 1; inch aperture, and carries cross wires. 

The instruinent being placed on a stone pillar at a convenient dis¬ 
tance from the transit instrument in the Observatory, out of the influence 
of iron, and duly adjusted, was correctly laid on the distant meridian 
mark by causing its centre wire to cover the distant meridian mark, and 
also the centre wires in the transit telescope, the wire of the declination 
instrument being reciprocally viewed and covered by the meridian wire 
of the transit telescope.” 


The result derived from three Needles, are as follow ; 

TABLE II. 


Date, 

1828. 

Time. 

Barometer 

by 

Troujfhton. 

Attached 

Tliermoinetcr. 

11 

PS 

• S 

Declination 
J'iast of the 
North end of 
the Needle. 

Declination 
We.s( of the 
South end of 
the Needle. 

Mean Declination East. 



11. M. 


Inches. 










February 

3 

0 40 

P. lu. 




2'^ 

35' 

GO" 

2” 

27' 

30" 




OS 30 

P. M. 




2 

22 

oo 

2 

23 

.50 



4 

00 20 

A. M. 

2‘JOOO 

07'^ 

70=- 

2 

25 

40 

O 

28 

5 ) 




00 S-S 

P, M. 

29 930 

78 

79 

2 

21 

00 

2 

2(> 

2.» 




5 IS 

P. M. 

29 8(U 

SO 

82 

2 

22 

10 

I ^ 

21 

20 

_ 


5 

0 5S 

A. M. 

r:jyfi2 

(i9 

70 


27 

.50 

i 2 

28 

30 




0 23 

P. M. 

29 y.>i 

TT-r 

i-9 

2 

21 

G« 

i 2 

21 

40 




S 2.S 

P. M. 

yo-HKs 

so 

1 82 

1 2 

’I'l 

09 

1 

28 

39 




1 



1 % 

1 







^ - i 
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Date. 


Time. 

**• O 

s s 
i-S-s? 

o 

a tx 

u 

% 5 

li 

•< i 

H 

Detached 

Thermometer. 

Dec’linatiou 
Kast uf the 
No*til end iif 
the Needle.. 

Dccliiiadon 
West of the 
South end of 
the Needle. 

Mean DediiMUon East. 


i 


II. M. 

liiehec. 

o 

1 

O 








I’tbiuaiy. 

G 

b A. M. 

30032 

00 

09 

2° 

25' 

GO" 

2° 

30' 

40" 




t) 2fi P. >J. 

30020 

70 .5 

79 

2 

21 

30 

2 

20 

40 



7 

.5 00 P. M. 

200«8 

82 


a 

25 

30 

2 

23 

00 



H 

H ‘27 A. M. 

30 02S 

07 5 

08 

2 

22 

40 

2 

28 

10 

By Needle No. 1. 



0 52 l». M. 

30012 

71 

77 

2 ‘ 

21 

40 

2 

27 

20 

2° 25' 22" 



4 40 P. M. 

2*1 970 

7H 

80 

2 

20 

20 

2 

25 

30 



0 

7 a.i A. ivi. 

30 032 

.58-5 

01 

2 

23 

40 

2 

20 

30 




0 :io p. M. 

aoooo 

73 

70 

2 

25 

00 

2 

25 

00 




■0 10 P. M. 

30-010 

75 

78 

2 

19 

00 

2 

27 

50 



1() 

0 IH A. M. 

30-100 

G.»-5 

07 

2 

23 

00 

2 

30 

00 




0 os P. M. 

30-050 

71i.5 

70 

«> 

23 

30 

a 

20 

30 



11 

0 10 A. »l. 

30 05 1 

03 

«. 

2 

21 

20 

2 

23 

10 




1 00 1'. 11. 

30 01b 


70 

2 

21 

40 ' 

2 

27 

00 




a 00 p. M. 

29 Hb 

73 

71 


2.5 

00 

2 

30 

40 




y 00 A. M. 




2 

21 

50 

2 

25 

00 




15 1 > P. ill. 

2*1-970 

78 

79 

2 

22 

10 

2 

25 

20 



It 

S 10 A. 11. 


03 

01 

2 

35 

10 

2 

27 

10 




0 liO P. M. 

30-072 

75 

77 

2 

33 

30 

2 

20 

20 




5 12 1*. .11. 

29 'JbS 

78 

79-5 

2 

25 

50 

2 

21 

30 



1.7 

S 1.5 A. M. 

30 OSS 

04 


2 

31 

10 

2 

25 

30 

By Needle No. 2. 



0 .50 P. M. 

3O'0b0 

77 

79 

2 

27 

10 

2 

20 

10 

2° 27' 46" 



:> p. ill. 

30 018 

Til •> 

8*1-5 

2 

31 

20 

■ 

29 

30 



Hi 

y 00 A. 11. 

30-000 

03 

! 05 

2 

20 

40 

H 

20 

40 




11 .50 A. 1). 

30-090 

73 

I 7 ♦> .T 

*2 

29 

20 

B 

23 

30 





1 51 P. 11. 

2*1-920 

79-5 

i 80 5 

2 

28 

00 

H 

23 

00 




17 

S 02 A. ill. 

30-010 

CO 

00 

2 

2S 

4(1 

2 

20 

20 




1<( 

S 25 A. .11. 

30-112 

1 

1 CO 

08 

2 

23 

20 

2 

29 

00 





0 Ob 1*. .11. 

00-072 

bi-5 

80 

2 

25 

30 

2 

22 

00 





4 27 p. M. 

30-000 

90-5 

*10 

2 

29 

10 

2 

29 

30 




2'A 

9 30 A. 11. 

30-0.50 

73-5 

7o 

2 

33 

00 

2 

20 

00 

By Needle No. S. 




0 30 p. M. 

30011 

83 

8S 

a - 29 

10 

2 

20 

20 

‘2P 27' 29" 




5 35 P. 11. 

29 912 

89-5 

89-5 

2 

28 

30 

2 

21 

30 




•J1 

y 30 A. M. 

30-030 

B9 

77 0 

2 

20 

00 

2 

20 

20 





y 27 p. .11. 

29 9H0 

83-5 

K5'5 

2 

3:1 

00 

2 

27 

10 



_ 


5 42 p. M. 

29-920 

89-5 

80-0 

2 

27 

40 

2 

27 

20 

} 



Meun of Needle, No. 1. 2° 2.V H'i" 

No, 2. 2 27 4C> 

No, 3, . 2 27 29 


2 , 26 62 
U 21 


Mean of three Needles, . 

Add error of Zero in Compass Box, 

Declination East, . 


l> 


2 41 16 
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“ The followinpj are the results of some Obscrvulioris for determining 
the Magnetic V ariation lately made at })laces situated at considerable 
distances from Calcutta, and from each other.” 

TABLE IIr. 


ni\to. 

Year. I IMoiitli. 


Maicli I 2.1 .Siikcti, 

Ajiiil j II lleiouly, 

^faj 1 III j .ScMiniirt, 

.lune { 21 ' Uliadaim, 

Nov. s j ( Oi l, 

; Sookert.il, 

Dec. '2 , I hiiiiily I’alinr, 

'{ Ocliiali, 

Ajuil j .''I'll .jioiir, 

f''el). S ' Itiiiijaty I’okra, 

iMay j Disloiili.i, 

.Maich ^'l liaiiiii) Mor, 

Apiil 2 Muliiiii, 

i ) 

oi ' Clioiir Station, 

26 i 3 

Dee. 11 j eovenlliuiipoor, 

Cel). 2 ' Kaslioepoor, 

i V .... . i 


I Tilyaniili, 

I Caleiitl.i, 
j Suiveyor Gcne- 

I lalV Office, 

I Clian(leinaf>uie, 

30 Laiif;t<)rHl, 

3 Dlioiilpoor, 

Ajj-ia, 

22 I Nonagaoii, 

I 

2 I N'liiwiii Koif, 

21 I KyiiuiiiU, 

llal, 

I 

j Tajinalnil, 

Ovtalior Kesi- 
deiicy, 

Ditto l.ieiit. De 
^oell^k IloiiAe, 

Seroiige, 

I { IMiopaiil, 


J'loMiiee 

or 

Di'lliet. 

Dooali, 
till to, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Do;.II \ .lUe\ , 
dit 111, 

netti.tli, 

Dooal), 


Latitude. 

27° 26' 11". 2 N. 
2M 5 :12 
2 ' 00 2 ' 
2D l;l 10 
27 .j;i i;i 
i 2'J 2S 1') 6 

! 2') .7.1 •_<) 

1 '20 fj 11 
I 3i> 2 j 02 
27 2 2 !) 

26 It) :ii) 

21) .77 10 
30 33 20 7.7 


Obsei ver. 


Decliiiatiuu. 


IlillSlaUs, :i'» .70 27 33 


UTarcIi 

Jan. 


Duval), 

Iviiliilkliniid, 

Sjllict, 

Deldi, 

Deiigid, 

I j ditto, 
dlllo, 

JMiiiiecpooi, 
Agia, 

ditto, 

I Seiiidi.di'., 
t M.itcs, 
iMal«a, 
Dooal), 
Delil., 

Agia, 

ditto, 

) I .Scindiab's 
i i i'- tales, 

j I ditto, 

‘ I 

] Main.I, 
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As upwards of a year had elapsed since the preceding result had 
been obtained, I thought it would be interesting to deterniine again this 
clement, in order to judge what might be the amount, and what the direc¬ 
tion of th(^ annual variation if any—Table IV. contains the results of 
this series of Observations, continued from the 2.3d May to the t>th June. 
The 0])scr\ ations were made by the same person, with the same precau¬ 
tions, and using the same instrument as in the preceding year; and 
tliend'oic w(^ may, I tliink, receive witli every conlidencc the amount of 
the vaiialion which for liftecn months appears to be 17' (>" west, the 
de(;lination ilst lf being east, and amounting to 2" 41' lb" for 132H, and 
2° 21' K/" for ni2.'). If this rule should continue, we may soon expect tlie 
iRudleto point due nortli at ('alcutta, after which, T suppose, it will con¬ 
tinue to move westward. as to occasion a westerly declination. 


ObicrcdlioHs of I he J/c/gz/.'/Zc T)evHna! ion nvule ni ihd Ohservatort/, Surveyor 

Ciem rai s Oj/irr, C\d( u/f(t. 
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II. 


ON A SPECIES OF 

A Q U I L A. C III C lE E T US. 

AND 


DICIlUllUS. 


Hv Mr. HODGSON. 


1 . 


OiiDiiH Raptorcs. 
Species new ? 


Family Falconidas Stirps Aquilina. 


Genus Aquila. 


Tliis noble bird, though not, by any means, ihc first, is yet aniomf 
the first, of the liaglc Race, being fully two feet eight' inches long, and 
six and a half feet wide, with weight, strength, and vigor in proportion. 


Above or along the ridge, the bill is, so far as the cere extends, nearly 
straight, and also slightly flattened or depressed; beyond the cere, it is 
(still above) sloped into the hook, and also acutely rounded. The bill is 

ratlier longer than the head, with a wide gape cleft beyond the centre of 
the eye. 
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At the gape it has great breadth which rapidly diminishes towards 
the hook ; but still-the lateral compression is no where more than slight, 
so that the sides of the bill have throughout a consid(‘rable convexity. The 
inner margins of the bill are entire. The lower mandible is rounded 
beneath, and slightly and obliquely truncated at its tip. 

The cere is large. The fore angle of the eye is the focus of a set of 
hairs which thence diverge, chielly forwards, covering the cere as far as 
the nostrils exclusively. The rest of the cere is naked. 

There arc a few hairs under the lower mandible : none at the gape. 
The nostrils are placed very forward in the cere. They are cleft trans¬ 
versely and near to the perpendicular ; in shape, like the outer margin 
of the human ea’\ which form 1 suppose to be that styled /nnafion by 
Zoologists. 


The eyes have a strong brow, from under the‘^hade of which they 
glance terrifically. 

' The tarsi arc short very strong, and feathered to the toes. The toes 
arc of moderate length, uncipial, stout, reticulated, with two or three large 
scales at the roots of the talons. The talons are exceedingly strong, 
large, much hooked, moderately acute, Hat within, and unequal, the hind 
one, and internal fore one being much larger than the central fore one, and 
still more so than the external fore one. 

The wings are long, reaching wdthin three inches of the end of a tail 
that is upwards of a foot long. The great quills arc strongly cmarginated 
withiii—fourth quill longest. The tail is moderate, even, consisting of 
twelve nearly equal feathers. The feathers of the head and neck are 



OF AQUILA, 


I.-) 

narrow and pointed ; and many other of the body feathers tend to a 
pointed form. 

The colour is, sKperficiaflj/, of an uniform very pale brown with the 
f:fre;i( feathers—such as the largest scapulars, the quills, and tail feathers 
—uniform dark piirpurescent brown. Upon a closer view, however, it is 
found that tlie great feathers above noted, are paled nearly to white at 
their extremities, especially the upper extremities, and chiefly on their 
internal surface -that in some of the secondary quills the brown and white 
are mixed in the marble-fashion—and that in some again the dark color 
ai>])eais \\i the shape of regular cross bars, particularly on the inner webs 
of the feathers. 


The down at the roots of the feathers is every wl»ere white ; and the 
shalls of tJie feathers are white near their roots; elsewhere colored like 
the wi hs. 


The greater internal wing coverts arc pure white, and the tail coverts 
(especially the internal ones) nearly so. 

The toes are yellow—the talons black—the cere and gape yellowy, 
with a slight greenish admixture—the bill blue-black, with its basal parts 
paler and blue—irides, browm. 

This species of Eagh' fnhabits that part of these mountains which is 
equally removed from the vast Himtdayaon one hand, and the small hills, 
confuiiiig the plains of India, on the other. It is often seen in the great 
valley of NepiM, and the sole specimen I have been able to procure, was 
obtained there. Its manners are unknown to me. 
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I have no doubt that the bird above described belongs to the genus 
Aquila of Vigors (Apud Shaw’s Zoology, XTII. 2,15.) and 1 suppose tliat 
the slight depression of the ridge of the up])er mandible of its bill towards 
the base is what that writer means by the “ beak soineu hat angular 
above ’ of his generic character. But “ nostrils ronmkiY' of the same 
character much less accurately describes the nostrils of our bird, than the 
equally short and technical term “ liiuated” -to which, liowever, 1 have 
preferred the comparison to the external rim or outline of the human ear. 


Whilst 1 notice this deviation from the generic clmracler as laid down 
by the work I have followed, I may add, that 1 conceive it to be unimpor¬ 
tant, and that the bird unquestionably belongs to tlic genus Aquila. The 
species is probably iieu^; since it is not to bo found among the nine 
described in the vast and recent work already freqmmtly alluded to. The 
dimensions and weight of our bird are as follow : 


Vtrt. Ivehei-. 


Tip of bill to lip of tail, . y 8 

Bill. 0 

Tail. I (q 

Leg, from bip to point of central claw,. 1 2 

Tarsi, . 0 4 

Central toe and claw (in straight line). 0 3| 

Hind claw, . 0 

A closed wing, ..... 1 11 

Expanse of wings,. G 

Weight, 


7 lbs. 













nii* rTnra’pTn 


n 


-,r'- 


Ordeu Haptores* Family Falconidoe., Stirps Aquilka; 

Circaectua ? Species new ? 


This compact, powerful, and well-proportionea 
siderably Jess than the true Eagle, Just described, ' 

akin in size (as in other respec^^'to t^e aqu|lij^ ati| 
of the Falconidee, than to any Other'stirps ^ 






Having only the very slightest ^ 

doubtful amid its- slightly-marked 

r,%;:|leave 


But 1 sliall endeavour to give so 
no room for doubt in the minds of perso^^re?V%Stmt with 2i&Ioi^ 
than myself. 


vA* 




In Shaw, vol. VII. p. 157, pi. 22, 
cribed and figured. T%cbird now'bef< 
blance to that bird in the eolors of itf p| 
its crest, and even in its general 

is vastly larger than the JBacha. and 

»•*' ' ' 

Xlllth vol. under the genus Cyioindts, sc 
of which genus suit our bird, I nO.doub^^i 
Bacha, and not finding it any wm 
describe it as what is probacy new! Th^. bill i^;^ 
scarcely cleft beyond the foie angle of the^eyfe, a: " ' 
width at the gape. £l|^Jmieral compressiotr is com 
ridge of the bill is acutely rounded and the sides df it 



modeisa^ 
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convexjty. Beneath, it is obtusely rounded. Considerably, beyond the 
cere, the bill, above, is straight; thence forward, regularly and gradually 
sl 9 ped into the curve of the hook—which latter is large and acutely 
poiyated. The lower mandible is rounded beneath; and obliisely point- 
e^^’^or, I should rather say, obliquely truncated, at its tip. ^ The inner 
m^gins of the bill arp entire. The orbits and space between the eye 
and tlie bill are naked, save a partial covering of llal^h hairs, or 
bristles," which diverging from the fore angle of the eye, tend chiefly for- 
wardfl^" paitially clothing the sides of the cere and curling ujiwards above 
the top of^.' About the gape and lower mandible likewise are some scat- 

a^re obliquely cleft, open, and of an irregular 
<^al*shape.'^'l!^ w^gs, are lo^g rather than moderate, and extend to 
less than three^^'^hei* of t^e end of the tail, winch is rather more 
than a foot lopg. *^6 fourth quill longest, but the lifth almost 

as longlarjr^ qpBls are slightly emarginated. 


* * >Cb * * ^ 

. * w The tail is modOTte^ell roufflKd, consisting of twidve feathers. The 
tar^i are long, hai.^, retijcuhit^d, with the reticulation coarse. The toes 

connected at the basi 
^ as ^%rst joint. The are, besiiies, unequal 
arly of equal length, the inner is stouter 
^ ev|tn Jthan fiia central one The talons arc stout 

«nd of ,^|^|^abje' length, curvature, and acuteness. Tlie 

iiind ta^pn largest, and are of equal size. The 

so stout.^i^ey are: the inner fore claw, 
co^d|pJly| nmgllnr, ^ ^shpUer* .'nie talons are flat within. The 
above jd^Won tpjjies essentially, as it'appears to me, with Shaw’s 
. gei^eric^ chai;j | |^r of the QifCteetus, with the single exception of nostrils 

ratlier at least, ||rtfegularly oval. 
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The back part of the head is furnished with a few feathers of similar 
texture with the others, but somewhat elongated, and forming a sort of 
pendant crest. The feathers upon the body beneath are long, and have 
long discomposed webs. Such also are the thigh feathers. The rest of 
the plumes have no peculiarity. Most of them have ample webs and 
broad terminations. The top of the head and nape, and crest are clothed 
with feathers, which are black from their tips nearly to their centres, 
white from their centres to their roots; and as the crest, though usually 
pendant, is slightly erigible, when erected, a small portion of the white part 
of the feathers is revealed and shows like a cross bar of white on the crest. 
The rest of the plumes on the bird’s upper surface are of a dark pur- 
purcscent lirown, which is darkest upon the lesser wing coverts, great 
sciipillars, quills, and tail feathers. Most of the quills and tail feathers 
and upper tail coverts are tipped with white; antf the little wing coverts 
arc doubly dotted with white near their tips. Upoh the wings and 
tail is one broad distinct transverse bar, running entirely through them. 
Above this bar, there is another, parallel to it, on the great quills; and 
something like this second bar may be also brokenly traced along the 
secondary quills, as well as on the tail feathers. These bars shew 
wliitey-brown upon the superior surface of the quills—^pure white on their 
interior surface. ITpon the tail feathers, tlie lower and decided bar shews 
equally and fully white on both surfaces—^but the upper and less distinct 
bar of the tail appears whitey-brown above, as is the case with the bars 
on tilt' wings. Passing now down the inferior surface of the bird’s body 
we note, first of all, that the eye-lashes, and bristles coveting the sides of 
the cere, are black : Ihe throat, black-brown: the neck, same as above, 
but paler: the breast, belly, thighs, and tail-coverts, pale dirty brown¬ 
ish-yellow with either occllations or bars, of pure white, edged with clear 
brown, disposed cross-wise down cither side of each feather: the lesser 
wing-coverts, the same, but with a paler ground colour: the greater 
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coverts, regularly and equally crossed with white and black-brown 
throughout: irides, orange yellow: cere and orbits, and naked space 
between the eye and the bill, full clear yellow; bill, leaden-blue, with a 
black hook: legs, obscure dirty yellow: habitat, same as the preceding, 

This species is said by the Nipalesc to feed on fish. I myself have 
seen it frequently perched on rocks and trees, overlooking streams that 
were full of fish. Bui J never saw it attempt to catch them. I have seen 
it seize pigeons, and one of my specimens had a small innocuous kind 
of snake taken out of his throat after he was killed. It ordinarily soars 
very high: and the male and female are almost constantly together. The 
female differs from the male chiefly, in liaving a smaller crest and less full- 
bodied colours. Proportions, size, and weight as follow^s: 

Fi'U. JuvJies. 


Tip of bill to ditto of tail, .. 2 5^ 

. 0 ifi 

Tail,. 1 0 

A closed wing,. 1 

Total leg (as before,). 0 11 

Tarsus. 0 ^ 

Central toe and talon,. 0 2^ 

Weight 4 & I lbs. 
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III. 

o KDEu Iiiscssores. Tribe Dentirostres. Family Laniidae. Genus 

Dicruriis. 


Dicnirus eocrulesceiis ? 
Di. mratus ? 

Di. Indicus ? 


\Shaw, 13. 137. 0. 9. 
J Do. 7. 291. &c. 


Jim rather longer than the head, very smooth, stout, nearly straight, 
at the gape broader considerably than high, base clothed with short 
quasi-setacoous feathers and stout bristles, pointing forward and out¬ 
wards ; both mandibles with their sides rounded and tips acute ; upper 
mandilile somewhat sharpened above* or along the ridge; its edges 
somewhat overlaying those of the lower one ; slightly dentated and hook¬ 
ed at the tip : loiver mandible, rather flattened beneath, slightly emargi- 
iiatc and recurved at the tip. Gape rather wide, and furnished with 
bristles. Noslrih round, lateral, basal, partially concealed by short 

A 

quasi-setaceous feathers. Legs rather short; four toes, three before, dno 
behind; central toe and claw equal to tarsi; outer fore toe not quite so 
far cleft as inner; hind toe and claw stouter than central fore ones; 
claws very sharp and hooked. 


TFoigs long and acuminated. Fourth quill longest; first very insignifi¬ 
cant. Tongue flat, of moderate length, near the tip cartilaginous and jag¬ 
ged, tip forked. Tail very long and conspieuously forked ; consisting of 
ten feathers disposed in pairs, whereof the uppermost pair are shortest, 
and lowest longest by one and a half inch ; intermediate ones regularly 
graduated in length. 
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The full-grown male bird measures from tip of bill to tip of tail 
upwards of twelve inches, whereof the tail to its roots, is seven. The 
expanse of the wings is seventeen inches : when closed, and measured from 
shoulder-tip to point of longest quill, the length is nine inches. Bill to 
gape, is more than an inch long. The weight of tlie grown male is 
1 oz. 7 or 8 dr. The head and bill are somqwhat large, but not dis¬ 
proportionately so ; and these parts, as well as the tongue and legs, 
have an extremely corvine character. Except an oval spot of pure white 
on each side the gape, the plumage is entirely black, richly glossed with 
deep blue, which sometimes shews green, especially on the vidngs and 
tail. The inner webs above, and whole inferior surfaces of the wings 
and tail are unglossed—every where else the gloss prevails. The bill 
and legs are pure black; the irides red brown. 

The female is nearly as large as the male. She diflers from him in 
not being so deeply coloured and glossed above; and, in having the 
upper and under tail coverts, the internal wing coverts, the sides of the 
body, the breast, abdomen, and vent, spotted and shaded with white. 

" The spots are very distinct on the inner wing coverts : and the tail- 
coverts have their tips distinctly white ; but upon the body beneath the 
white is blended with the black, .so as to form an iron-grey colour. 
The thighs of the female are immaculate black, like those of the male. 

The young birds for some time resemble the female in plumage and 
even after they are fully grown, the young males long continue to shew 
more or less of white on their plumes, especially on the tail coverts. 
A spot of white is often seen on their breasts, and often on the tips of the 
tail feathers. 
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From a careful examination of several of these birds—males and fe¬ 
males—young and old, I am led to suspect that the three species in Shaw, 
referred to above, arc only more or less accurate descriptions of one and 
the same species. The Laniidae of this w'ork exhibit—according to 
Steimikn.s’ new arrangement—a world of genera separated, 1 humbly think, 
with more cunning than wisdom. But be that as it may, I trust tliat the 
accurate details now furnished from ample observations, will enable the 
future Ornitliologist at least to give an accurate and full account of the 
Indian Bhuchang^ and to determine whether Shaw's three species be really 
distinct or not. 

The bird is found very generally throughout the vast Bengal presi- 
<lc’iicy, and also in the mountains coiirming it on the east and north. It 
is very common in the valley of IS'ipal; is familiar with man ; and seems 
to love the neighbourhood of country houses. 

it is monogamous, and associates usually in pairs—but five or six arc 
always found in the same vicinity. It is capa])ic of a very rapid forward 
flight, and when exerting its speed makes a loud whirring noise with its 
wings. Commonly it makes short jerking parabolic flights from and to a 
bare tree, whereon it sits watching for insects and thence darts, as above 
described, to catch them on the wing. I have been told it will sometimes 
seize very small or young sickly birds—but never saw it do so : and its 
food undoubtedly consists, in the main, of insects, and chiefly of winged 
ones. It likewise feeds upon the vermin that harbour in the skins of 
sheep and oxen ; and is constantly seen attendant upon herds and flocks, 
perched upon an animal’s back, and searching the skin with its bill. 

It is very bold, frequently pursuing Crows and Kites, that come near 
its perch—and such is the rapidity of its flight that it can overtake the 
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Kite when he uses his best eflbrts to oiitHy it. When up with him it darts 
at his head coulinually from above—but never—so far as I have seen, 
actually strikes him. All birds seem afraid of it, and it of none. It is very 
vivacious, darting about all day, and all night too, when the moon shines. 
It seems to love dawn, twilight, and moonlight; and at such limes especi¬ 
ally continually utters (one bird responsively to another) its agreeable 
whistling note of tw'o I'yiolongcd syllables, which the Hindoostanies fancy 
they can frame into lihuchauif ; the Bengalees, into Phingah—TinA by 
those names accordingly, the bird is known to them respectively. Strange 
but true, its note is more pleasing than that of the vulgar Indian Bulhul! 

It nidificates early in Juno, in the branches of trees, making its nest 
neatly of small grass roots, and laying usually two or thr(‘(' eggs, w hich 
arc white, spotted with deep crimson, especially at the broad end. Both 
sexes tend the young, and most assiduously feed and defend them. 

There is another Shrike found in the Nipaulese Terai and moun¬ 
tains, and also in the great valley of Nipal, which bears a strong general 
—but not particular—resemblance to the one above describ(‘d—but having 
already slated that the diagnostics of the modern genera of the Luniidip, 
are to my eyes very indistinct, 1 shall not attempt to assign its genus — 
hut briefly describe it by comparison wdth the foregone. 

It differs in having the upper mandible of the bill laterally compress¬ 
ed, and also much more strongly dt'ntatcd and liookcd—in having the 
tail even at the end and the uppermost pair of feathers longest, the low'cst 
pair, shortest; and in having twelve, instead of ten feathers, in the tail—^ 
and lastly, in having the shoulders of the wings united in a nearly straight 
line to the body from the second joint instead of descending in an acute 
angle tow aids the first joint. 
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To these differences I sliould add that the tarsi are rather longer and 
smoother than in the foregone. 

The plumage too isjjettilly difterent, and is as follows. The top of 
the head, dorsal neck, upper part of the back, and scapulars (besides hav¬ 
ing looser and more elongated webs than in. the foregone) arc slaty blue. 
A broad line of perfect black passes round the base of the upper mandi¬ 
ble through the eyes to the sides of the neck. The throat, cheeks below 
the eyes, and centre of the breast and belly, thighs, internal wing coverts, 
and inner margins of the quills, on their internal surface, white. 

The sides of breast and belly, and the lower part of the back, the 
upper and under tail cov( rts, and outer margins of the lateral tail feathers 
iiear the body, are pale clear ferruginous—the wings and tail dusky, the 
J'ormcr with the outer margins of all the feathers, but the great quills 
loiigitudinullv striped with rutesccut white, and tlic latter with all its 
feathers tipped with the same colour. 

This bird is also somewhat smaller than the other, measuring only 
ill extreme length nine and lialf inches, whereof the tail, to the roots, is 
five, inches. The tail therefore is as long in proportion as in the fore¬ 
gone ; and it must be obvious from the above description of it that, when 
slightly expanded, it is wedge-shaped. The irides arc dull brown: the 
legs and hill are black, as in the foregone; and I need hardly add—hav¬ 
ing already asserted the general resemblance of tlie birds—that the bill, 
tongue, nostrils, legs, wings, and tail, are alike in form and proportions, 
saving the diftcrence specifically noted. 

This bird is much rarer and shyer than the other, and I have had no 
sufficient opportunities of observing its manners. 


11 
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The female of this species is rather less than the male. Her colours 
are all duller. She wants the black zone round tlie base of the upper 

mandible of the bill. Her breast and sides of her body are crossed with 

* 

small crescents of a faint dusky hue: and the base of her bill is paled, 
nearly to fleshy white. In all other points she resembles her mate. 


Valley of Nepal, June, 1829. 
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GEOLOGY OF CENTRAL INDIA, 

EXCLUSIVE OF MALWA. 


By JAMES HARDIE, Esq. 

READ THE 8th OF. APRIL, 1829. 

In the following Communications I have endeavoured to convey a general 
idea of the Geology of Central India, in the hope that, as opportunities 
occur, I shall be enabled to fill up the slight sketch now oflered, by mi¬ 
nuter descriptions of individual portions of this extensive tract of country. 

^somenclature adopted in this ^yaper .—Before describing the rocks of 
this district, it will be as well, to prevent confusion, that I should explain 
the nomenclature which I have adopted.- -A looseness in this respect has 
been an endless source of confusion in the science of Geology, many 
different names being applied to the same rock by different observers, and 
it is greatly to be wished that some specific plan should be had recourse 
to. As the case now stands, I shall simply endeavour to make myself 
understood. 
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I propose including all the rocks which occur in this district under 
the following heads, viz : 

Granitic rocks, jMicaceous schist, Argillaceous, 

Gneiss, Chlorite ditto, Hornhlendc rocks, 

Quartz rocks, Tulcosc ditto, Greenstone, 

Serpentine, Marble, and Porphyry. 

Under the head granitic rocks shall be included those only which 
have not a slaty structure, and which are composed of two or more of the 
following ingredients; viz. (juartz, mica, felspar, cleavlandite, hornbleinle, 
and occasionally steatite, tal(\ and chlorite. The only exception to "’lis 
rule will be found in some varieties of rocks, in which hornblende pre¬ 
ponderates, and which shall be placed under the head “ hornblende 
rocks.” 

Slratified, HHstraliJled, rocks, shall be included with the 

granites, as every one who has visited this district must allow that distinct 
and well-marked granite does occur in strata ; and I am comjielled to 
state this in opposition to the high authorities of Maccullocii and 
PniLLies. Mu- Piiiinnps allows (see Outlines of Geology, p. Hit,) that 
granite is sometimes found disposed “ in beds which possess fha ortliuary 
characters of stratijicaiiori," and Dr. Ma(’CXJ1.loch, in support of his 
opinion, (see Journal of Sciences and Arts) is obliged to account for 
the adduced instances of stratilication in this rock, by declaring that 
“ they may all be referred to laminar concretionary structure on the 
large scale,”—or that the instances alluded to are “ portions of gneiss of 
which the structure so often becomes pcrJ'ecthj granitic," or lastly, that 
they arc “ veins of granite traversing the gneiss in directions parallel to 
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the strata.” I trust I shall be excused if, in describing gneiss which 
perfectly resembles granite, I shall include it with the granitic rocks. 
Their constituents are exactly the same, and the distinction does not 
appear to me very clear or obvious. In as far as this district is concerned, 
the Wernerian School, at the head of which deservedly stands Jameson, 
is certainly in the right, and the name and authority of this distinguished 
Geologist will excuse what might otlierwise have been deemed presump¬ 
tion in me, in thus stating my opinion in opposition to the authorities 
before alluded to. 

There are a number of rocks in this district composed of two ingre¬ 
dients, generally (juartz and felspar. These most frequently are found 
stratified to class them vv ith the porphyries, therefore, might lead to con¬ 
fusion, and this latter term shall be applied to those only which are not 
stralij'mly and which have a distinct porphyritic structure. Indeed this 
rock, so understood, is of very rare occurrence in this portion of India.—■ 
Besides, the rocks under consideration do not resemble the porphyries, on 
the contrary, they agree in every respect with the granites ; and all things 
considered, 1 think it advisable to class them with the granitic rocks—such 
a classilication is in exact accordance with Dr. Macculloch’s definition 
of granite, which definition I have adopted; and I have only added to his 
list of constituents “ cleavlandite,'' which, according to Phillips, is of 
universal occurrence in rocks of this class. I cannot say that I am pos¬ 
sessed of any correct method of distinguishing cleavlandite from felspar. 
Indeed the only method I know is that of analysis—an analysis which, 
with my limited apparatus, I find it difficult to conduct—I have frequently, 
however, observed what I have been in the habit of considering as two 
distinct varieties of felspar in different granitic rocks, and 1 have no doubt 
but that one of these is the cleavlandite. 
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In describing the various individuals of this class, different adjuncts, 
illustrative of their composition, shall be used, and in this view of the 
case, the granitic rocks may be divided into the following varieties : 

First. —Granites composed of three ingredients. 

A. —Common Granite—composed of quartz, felspar, and mica. 

B. —Sienitic Granite—composed of quartz, felspar, and hornblende. 

c.'—-Talcose Granite—composed of quartz, felspar, and talc or steatite. 

D.— Chloritic Granite — in which chlorite replaces the mica. 

iS'ecowrf.—Composed of fowr or more ingredients. 

A. — Micaceous Sienitic Granite — Sienitic granite, with the addition 
of mica. 

B. —Talco Sienitic Granite—^thc same as the above, the mica being 
replaced by talc or steatite, &;c. &c. &c. 

TAiVd.—-Granites composed of two ingredients. 

Under this head shall be included rocks, which might perhaps be 
classed with the compact and granular felspars. The term white stone, 
applied to the latter by Werner, is not well adapted for this rock, as it 
frequently occurs in this district.—Names derived from color, are always 
objectionable, and, as this rock is here found more frequently of a red¬ 
ish color than of any other, I prefer giving it the name of granite, more 
especially as some other ingredient is almost universally associated with 
the felspar, whether compact or granular, and these pass into, and are in¬ 
timately connected with, the granites—when they occur pure, the circum¬ 
stance shall be mentioned. I do not feel myself called upon, or at all 
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qualified to give a particular name to this class of rocks, and in describ¬ 
ing them, I shall merely state their composition; as for instance, “ a 
granitic rock composed principally of reddish colored felspar, with minute 
scales of mica interspersed through its substance”—stating the relative 
proportions of the ingredients to each other, &c. &c. Several rocks com¬ 
posed of felspar and quartz, and which w'ere alluded to above, shall also 
be placed under this head, and these are either largo or small grained, &c. 
The term granitic porphyry might, perhaps, be applied to the latter. 

Gneiss. —Gneiss, as it commonly occurs, requires no definition, and 

the only other varieties which I have observed in this district are— First. 

•/ 

A gneiss in which the mica is replaced by hornblende, and to which 
I have applied the name oi sicuitic gniess :—and Second. A gniess in which 
the mica appears- to be replaced by chlorite. To this last, the term 
chlorilic gniess may be applied. 

Quartz Rock. —I have, perhaps, placed a greater variety of rocks 
under this head than I ought to have done. The immense beds of quartz 
rock, however, which present themselves in this district, form a very 
striking feature in its Geology. From the pure white semi-transparent 
quartz, to the more slaty varieties, where it passes into micaceous and 
argillaceous schists, there is a regular gradation observed, and I cannot help 
thinking, that one general name ought to be applied to the whole series. 
It occurs either stratified or unstratified. The former, perhaps, where it 
passes into the argillaceous schists, ought to be named flinty slate. I 
prefer, however, retaining the name of quartz rock, as the other might 
lead us to confound it with a more recent formation, in which the flinty 
structure, as commonly understood, is a characteristic feature. When 
any individual of this class passes into any particular rock, the circum¬ 
stance shall be mentioned, while the more compact varielios of argillaceous 
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schist shall be named silioeo-ar^^illaceous schists. The term primi¬ 
tive sandstone, adopted by Dr. Macculloch, I have not made use of, 
from a similar objection to that stated above regarding the name, lliiity 
slate. I shall simply describe the different varieties of (juartz rock as 
they occur, stating their color, structure, &c.—and under this head, I 
shall include all those apparently simple rocks, which are principally 
composed of silica. Small proportions of other ingredients may be as¬ 
sociated with this, but the name quartz shall be retained as long as they 
ytvcserwG apparently homogenotis structure.. -QmirXz rock, ns T have before 
stated, of almost every variety of structure, occurs in this district, asso¬ 
ciated with all kinds of rocks, such as micaceous and argillaceous schist, 
granite, &c. In all these it occurs pure, and is also seen passing into 
them, and acquiring different shades of color from intermixture. This 
circumstance alone presents a great objection to the division of the rocks 

of this district into submedial and inferior orders. 

IlornstonCf is a name applied by Captain Dangrrfield* to many of 
the quartz rocks of this district:—this name might lead us to confound 
them with the hornstones of the trap formation, with which they have 
nothing in common. Besides, he has given this name to two rocks of 
very distinct and diflerent series ; viz. to a rock associated with those of a 
decidedly old class, and to another, which overlies the sandstones and 


♦ Since writing the above, I have heard with sincere regret, that this Scientific Officer is no 
more—and I cannot resist the opportunity of paying my humble tribute of admiration to his me¬ 
mory. We cannot be too grateful to him for the light he has thrown on the Geology of Central 
India, at a time, too, when Geological Science was less understood and less cultivated than at the 
present day; and in this expression of my individual feelings I know I shall he joined by all who 
take the least interest in scientific pursuits. The rough copy of this paper was drawn out before 
the melancholy intelligence reached me, and I have not deemed it necessary to make any alteration 
in it, as to substitute the past for the present tense. In a climate like this, how short the space 
which separates life from the grave. 
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sandstone slates of the north of Malwa. The latter is universally asso¬ 
ciated witli a breccia, contains iron ore in large qnantitie.s, and some¬ 
times assumes the appearance of a nearly pure or ferruginous quartz 
rock. Mr. Phillips, in describing primitive sandstone, which he classes 
with the “ inferior rocks,” says (p. Outlines of (ieology,) that “de¬ 
tached fragments of gneiss and clay slate occur in it,” the clay slates are 
classed with the “ siibincdial rocks.” In this case, however, the clay slates 
must be of more ancient formation than tln^ primitive sandstones, on which 
they arc found imbedded —Another strong objection to his classification. 

MicAri'.ous, Tal(’osl and Chloiiitic Schists. —These require no 
definition—they are found passing into, and alternating with each other, 
and into other rocks. 

Ahotj.t.ac LOTTS Schist. —This name, adopted by Dr. Macculloch, 
from the French, appears to me apt and comprehensive, and liy it I 
mean to indicate all those rocks which are usually included under the 
heads “ clay slate” and “ grey wacke slate." Many of the argillaceous 
schists of this district approach to the nature of grey wacke slate, as 
eommojdy described. The transition from the one to the other, however, 
is so gradual, that the more I have seen of these rocks, the more I have 
been convinced that one general name ought to be applied to the 
whole. The nature of each variety of argillaceous schist will, of course, 
be described, and dillercnt adjuncts derived from their external charac¬ 
ters, &:c., made use of; such as—micaceous, talcose, chloritic, silicco, 
argillaceous, wackaceous, friable, sectile, See., and when they approach to, 
or pass into, any particular rock, this also will be mentioned. 

Hornulf.ndeKocks.— ^This will include hornblende rock and horn¬ 
blende slate. Some of the varieties of hornblende rock might be 
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included with the granites composed of two ingredients, such an arrange¬ 
ment, however, would separate them from the pure hornblende rock as 
well as from the hornblende slates, with both of which they arc inti¬ 
mately connected, and would only lead to confusion. All rocks, there¬ 
fore, in which hornblende preponderates, shall be placed under this head. 

Green'stonks.— Including greenstones and greenstone slates, or 
schists. Glider this head will be placed only those rocks which resemble 
the greenstones of the overlying trap formation, and which have a more 
homogeneous and earthy aspect than the hornblende rocks. The more 
distinct varieties of greenstone slate only shall be included in this class— 
the more indistinct with the argillaceous schists—the phrase approaching 
to greenstone slate being prefixed. 

Serventine.— This requires no definition. Mr. Phillips states, that 
serpentine, which he classes with the snbmedial rocks, occurs also asso¬ 
ciated with gneiss and mica slate. 

Marble.— This will include primitive limestone and primitive dolomite 
--witl\, these mica, and occasionally other ingredients, may be associated. 

Porphyry.—I have before stated that this name shall be applied only 
to the well-marked varieties of this rock which occur unstratijied. Indeed 
the porphyries of this district, may generally be classed with the granites, 
&c., in which case the term porphyritic shall be prefixed. 

In the above I have only availed myself of names already in use, 
and I have avoided, as much as possible, having recourse to those end¬ 
less distinctions, depending on minute shades of difference, which are 
more in the province of the Mineralogist than the Geologist. If I can 
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succeed in making myself understood, it is all I hope for. In describing 
the newer classes of rocks, I shall endeavour to follow the arrangement of 
CoNYiJEAiiE and Piiillics, an arrangement distinguished at once by its 
simplicity and accuracy; but, till the second part of their Geology of 
England appears, to which every Geologist must look forward as the fu¬ 
ture text-book of his studies, I must content myself with giving as 
minute a description of the rocks of this district as I can, so that any one 
who undertakes the task of drawing out a general Geology of India shall, 

I trust, be able, from these descriptions, to class and arrange the different 
rocks alluded to, after any system which he may chuse, and that the work 
which has been so ably begun by Mr. Caldeb, shall soon be finished. 

Ill the above arrangement I Iiave included only the rocks of the 
district in which I am placed, in as far as I have had an opportunity of 
examining them; but 1 by nd means wish it to be understood from this 
that no other varieties of rock occur in the extensive tract under consi¬ 
deration.—Such an assertion, the opportunities I have had of examining 
it do not entitle me to make, and I shall reserve to myself the privilege 
of adding to the number w'hen occasion shall require. 

m 

Probable limits ov the primitive formation of Central India. 
—1 shall now proceed to offer a few hints relative to limits of the great 
primitive formation under consideration.—I am sorry that most of my 
remarks on this head are merely conjectural; I offer them, however, 
with the hope that they may prove useful to future observers, and that 
their correctness or incorrectness will soon be satisfactorily proved. 

This tract, then, includes within its limits the northern part of 
Guzerat, the greater part of tlic district of Bayur--the districts of 
Serul — Mewar — Marwar — Ajmer —and Jaipur —with, probably, portions 
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of the contiguous districts.—The great central range of liills, anti liy 
collateral, or rather eoneentric ranges of ^vllich the valley of Vdaypnr 
is surrounded, forms, as it were, the back-bone of this portion of the 
country. To the north it passes through the Ajnier district, and extends 
south towards the Naibtidda, the line of continiiily between it anti the 
primitive formations of Southern Hindostan, being interrupted by the 
great overlying trap formation which extends from'the north of Ma/tva, 
running across to the Coast south of liaroda, and whicli, from thence, may 
be traced skirting the ocean as far as Cape Comorin, being eontimietl 
even into the Island of Ceylon. -To our south and south-uest, we have 
the diluvial formations of Gnzerat, which arc probably siicccetlcd, in a 
northerly direction, by rocks of a decidedly m w class. I have every 
rc'ason to believe that a. S('ries of newer rocks occur to our west. 1 Jiave 
seen specimens from Knlch, the banks of the Itnn and Jes.selnu r,^ of a 
decidedly recent formation. Salt Lakes arc known to occur in I he 
districts both of Jessehner and Bikaner to our N.W.; the rock salt 
of Lahore is well known, and this last mineral, we are also informed, is 
of ahuudant occurrence in the Desert. llircctJy to our north too, we have 
every reason to conclude that a. similar formation exists. The Sambhar 
Lake,, which lies hetwixt and though, as I am informed, 

situated in a primitive district, is salt. Indeed, all this portion of India is 
supplied frojn the lake in (jiiestion with salt for common domestic pur¬ 
poses, and almost all the wells in the north of Ajmer and Jaypur are 
impregnated with muriate of soda. -Now, the only conclusion Avhich we 
can draw from this circumstance is, that a rock salt formation occurs some¬ 
where to the north of tliese districts, and at no great distance from them. 

* A compact brownish limestone from Jessehner, containing numerous but indistinct traces of 
organic remains, has been used extensively in the Commercial Lithographic Press of Calcutt.i, and it 

lias been found, for all common purposes, n good substitute for the expensive European stones__ 

The public are indebted to Lieutenant J. T. Boileau, of Engineers, for bringing this stone to 
notice.— Sec'’. 
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The formation under consideration, I have traced east, through the 
Ajmer and Jaypur districts, as far as Biana, where it is succeeded by 
the sandstones of the Bharatpur and Agra territories, opportunities liav- 
ing occurred to me of making observations on this large tract, both 
on tlie direct route frCm Nasirabad to Biawi, and on the route from 
fIdaypur to iliG same place, via Tonic, the capital of Amir Khan.—^The 
Bharatpur and Agra sandstones may, very probably, be connected with 
the formations which we have every reason to conclude occur to our north. 

The southern portion of this formation is bounded to the east, by 
tlie great overlying trap formation of Malwa, which terminates a short 
distance to the north of Nmach; and interposed between this overlying 
trap formation ami the primitive strata, is a narrow belt of secondary 
rocks, whi(!h skirts the trap as far as it has yet been described. 

For the distance of about thirty-six miles north of the termination of 
the said trap, we have also secondary rocks, which are succeeded by pri¬ 
mitive strata. 

The boundaries of this primitive formation in the directions of 
Haroutt, Sugar and Bundelk/iand, I have not by me the means of ascer¬ 
taining.* 

With regard to the narlrow belt of newer rocks above alluded to, 
I have little to add to the excellent account given of it by Captain 


* I have only a confused recollection of Mr. Calder’s paper on the Geology of India, derived 
from the New'spaper accouht, and the same remark may be made regarding the excellent papers 
of Captain Fhanklix, &c. read before the Society. Had I had these by me, I should have doubt¬ 
less been enabled to Kll up many of the blanks in this slight sketch. As it is, I am obliged to trust 
to my own knowledge, however limited, rather than run the risk of commiging mistakes by making 
use of such imperfect recollections. 

I. 
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DANGEnriELD in Malcolm’s Central India. I have had but few opportu¬ 
nities of examining it; besides, to enter into particulars would be out of 
place in my present communication, and I may, perhaps, hereafter recur 
to the subject. I cannot refrain, however, from giving the following few 
particulars, as they may serve as hints to any one who may hereafter 
examine this formation. 

Proceeding from Udaypur to Ninmc/i directly east, we have a 
succession of primitive rocks till we reach Nakum, a village about thirty- 
six miles west of the last-mentioned cantonment. At Nahum, and for 
a short distance to its east, we have still primitive rocks, but embedded 
in these we observe the first indications of an approaching newer form¬ 
ation. The hills at Nahum, which are craggy and precipitous, are 
composed of quart* rock of a white color, traversed by numerous scams 
and cracks, but which is nearly pure, and is arranged in strata conform¬ 
able to the other primitive rocks of this district. In this quartz are 
small belts of a ferruginous variety of the same rock, of a dark yellow 
color, and approaching to the nature of jasper; and embedded in it, 

also in small quantity, is a (juartzose conglomerate, which is the first 

♦ 

indication we meet with in travelling east of a rock of this nature.— 
Alternating with the above, and in strata similarly arranged, is a rock 
composed of white quartz and red felspar, exhibiting a porphyritic struc¬ 
ture, the basis being of felspar—some of the specimens present a partially 
conglomerate appearance. The general structure of the rock, however, 
is granular porphyritic ; and in conformity with the arrangement which I 
havo adopted, I must class it with the granitic rocks as a granitic porphyry. 


Proceeding to the east of this formation, we have the surface 
generally covered with soil and vegetation, and numerous low rounded 
arid conical hills are seen rising around us. The country, too, has a 
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waved appearance different from the perfectly level plains of Meivar, 
and the hills rise less abruptly. On reaching JBdri^ thirteen miles west 
of Nimach, these hills increase in number, ^and a low range traverses 
the line of march. We have now got among rocks of a newer formation, 
which form a portion of the narrow belt above alluded to.* 

The lowest series of this belt consist of sandstones, sandstone slates, 
and a schist, wliich on one hand passes into sandstone slate, and on the 
other somewhat resembles the shales of the coal formation, and which pas¬ 
ses into an argillaceous marl slate—the sandstones are, generally speak¬ 
ing, quartzose, fine grained, with an argillaceous, or ferrugino-argilla- 
ccous cement. The characteristic color-of these sandstones is variegated 
—some arc of a reddish color with white spots, and others are white or 
grey with reddish spots, while others again exhibit a zoned aspect. 
This rock is cither compact, or passes through every variety of structure 
till it becomes nearly soft and fri'able. It is sometimes too, though rarely 
so, largo grained, approaching to conglomerate. 

The sandstone slates differ little from the above in point of color, 
blit they have a distinct slaty structure, the slabs varying in thickness 
from two inches to quarter of an inch, and some of them may be even 
split into lamina as thin as common paste-board. Both of the above 
rocks, but more particularly the sandstone slates, are traversed in very 
many instances by numerous seams, running at right angles to the strata, 
and dividing the mass into a number of square and rectangular por¬ 
tions. Mica is of very abundant occurrence on the sandstone slates, it 
is always of a grey color. 

The shales and argillaceous marl slates, into which the last passes, are 
also of a variegated color. At they are of a greenish grey color, 
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sectile, with rather a greasy feel, fine grained, and containing minute 
scales of mica. They acquire a reddish ferruginous crust on exposure 
to the air. In other situations they are fawn-colored—in others whitish, 
or light bull', with streaks of a purplish color,—in others they approach 
to the nature of pipe-clay, with a distinct slaty structure—while in others 
they resemble a fine grained sandstone slate. In these wc also observe 
the seams, above described, which run at right angles to the strata. 

The above series of rocks occur, in strata, generally slightly inclined 
to theS. E. and E. Sometimes, also, the strata are almost horizontal, while 
at others they exhibit appearances of a curved or saddle-shaped stratifica¬ 
tion. The hills are all low, and are topped by a rock hereafter to be 
described. Organic remains appear to be of very rare occuiTcnce in this 
formation, and I have only met with one specimen from the neighhour- 
hood of JBaii. It occurred in a soft shale, somewhat resembling the 
shales of the coal measures. The specimen in question appeared to me, 
to be the impression of a portion of a cryptogamous plant. This plant 
appeared originally to have been expanded in a fan-like form, with ribs 
of about quarter of an inch in breadth, radiating from a common centre, 
the interior or central part of these being occupied by three or four longi¬ 
tudinal tubes. The diameter of this plant, or fan-like portion of a plant, 
might have been about five and half inches. The impression appears to 
have been covered with a thin bituminous crust, portions of which still 
remain. Except this, I have met with no other appearance of organic 
remains. Captain Danc.krfield mentions the occurrence of impressions 
of ferns, in a fine-grained sandstone slate, at Jiran, and it is probable 
that the rock in which these occur is similar to the one just described. 

With regard to the age of the above formation, I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve with Captain Dangerpield, that it ought to be classed with the 
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new red sandstones, (the red marl or ground of the English Geologists.) 
To the character of variegated, the sandstones, &c. are undoubtedly 
entitled, and the red fcrniginous appearance of the soil, which is univer¬ 
sally observed, is also characteristic of the above formation. Indeed the 
whole appearance of the rocks composing this series, is in exact accord¬ 
ance with that of the new red sandstones as described in Europe. The 
great characteristic of this formation is, however, as far as I know, 
wanting—I allude to the rock salt and gypsum, which are almost univer¬ 
sally found associated with it. These certainly occur to our north, but 
a large primitive district intervenes, and the only indication which I have 
seen of salt is an efflorescence which occasionally appears at the surface, 
containing a large proportion of muriate of soda.* All things considered, 
however, T perfectly agree with Captain D. in classing these rocks 
with the new red sandstones, and I shall not be at all surprised, if future 
observations should discover them to be a continuation of the saliferous 
sandstone formation described by Captain Franklin, and that they may 
be traced through the Bharalpur district, north towards Dehli, and may 
thus be connected with the rocks containing salt and gypsum, which 
must occur to tlic north of Ajmer, and be continued into iMhore, Multan, 
&c. south towards Kvich, extending, perhaps, even into Persia, and 
forming a zone around the great and elevated primitive formation of 
Central India, and separating it from the primitive formations of the 
Himalaya mountains. Traces of a formation, similar tfl^the one above 
described, I have also noticed on the route from Baroda to Udaypur, 

The very partial occurrence of organic remains on the above series 
of rocks, ought ndt to militate against the position I am endeavouring to 


* See slap Note to page 53. 


M 
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establish. These are very rare, and besideKS it is not impossible that the 
shales in which these occur, may belong to an older class similar in posi¬ 
tion to the rocks of the north of Germany, (see Conybeaue and Phillips, 
page 311,) which overly the coal measures. I have never seen any traces 
of them in the well-marked sandstones or sandstone slates. 

Excepting in iron, the above series does not appear rich in metalli¬ 
ferous substances, neither have I met with any variety of simple minerals 
in it. I have occasionally seen, however, specimens of a fibrous variety 
of quartz disposed in small veins, or rather lamiiiie, interposed between 
the strata; and Captain D. mentions the occurrence of a “fat yellow 
clay,” embedded in the sandstones. 

The next rock which claims our attention in the above series, is the 
limestone on wdiich this belt abounds, especially towards the north. 1 
have little to add to the description of its external appearance, mode of 
occurrence, &g. as given by Captain Banoeui ield ; and, if 1 shall have 
occasion to differ from him respecting the age of this rock, 1 shall do so 
with all humility, fully aware as I am of the difficulties attending this 
branch of my subject. It is not improbable that two distinct varieties 
of limestone may occur in this belt, the one belonging to the inoimlain 
limestone formation, in which class Captain D. seems inclined to place 
all the calcareolll^ rocks of the portion of the district under consideration ; 
but the one which I am about to describe overlies the sandstones and 
sandstone slates, and I feel disposed to believe tliat it belongs to the 
lias formation. Perhaps, too, in addition to the above, there may be a 
formation of magnesian limestone of the English Geologists in the 
magnesia limestones described by Captain D. On this point, however, 
T can give no information, as 1 have only met with one variety character¬ 
ised in every position, where I have had an opportunity of examining 
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it, by a similarity, or rather identity, of organic remains. As I said before, 
however, the opportunities which 1 have enjoyed of making observations 
on this belt, have been very limited. 

These limestones, then, occur distinctly stratified. They are of a 
close texture, and of a dull color, generally greenish blue or lead grey— 
sometimes, too, they have a reddish tinge,—in other instances they are 
dirty white, while in one situation I have seen them of a brownish black 
color, and these latter emit a disagreeable smell on being rubbed. They 
never occur variegated, nor do they admit of a high polish, or of any depth 
of tint. On exposure, the surface accpiires a duller aspect, and becomes 
sliglilly argillaceous. Tliey are, generally speaking, compact, and many 
of tJiem may be split into slabs of immense magnitude, varying in thick¬ 
ness fnom a lew inches to a foot or a foot and a half. They form an 
excellent building stone, and are characterised by their large conchoidal 
fracture which passes, in many instances, into conchoidal splintry. 
These limestones sometime, though rarely so, arc found larger 
grained. They occur in strata, generally slightly inclined in an east¬ 
erly or south-easterly direction. Exceptions to this rule may here 
and there be observed ; but it is my object in this merely to give a 
general description of their mode of occurrence, without descending to 
minute particulars. The strata are very frequently separated from each 
other hy thin layers of a loose calcareo-argillaceous 4|iibstance, and 
nothing like the caverns, which usually distinguish the mountain limestone 
formation, can be observed in the rocks of tliis belt. 

The OuGANic Remains of these limestones are numerous ; but I am 
sorry that my limited information on this subject will not enable me to 
give as satisfactory an account of these as 1 could wish. Though 
a miserable Draftsman, I have endeavoured to represent one or two 
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of the varieties, if possible, to render my descriptions more intel¬ 
ligible. 


No. 1—May be considered as characteristic of this formation, and 
specimens, exhibiting the appearances attempted to be represented, are 
every where met with. On breaking a mass of this rock, we very gene¬ 
rally observe that the surface presents the remains of what might have 
been a succession of cylindrical-convex,—probably solid bodies,—one 
fragment exhibiting these on a sort of baso-relievo, while the other pre¬ 
sents corresponding hollows. These bodies taper to a point, and frequent¬ 
ly occur minutely ramified at both extremities—this, at least, I have ob¬ 
served in several instances. They are perfectly mineralised, arc of the 
same color as the mass, on which they appear generally as an incrust¬ 
ation. In one or two instances, however, 1 have observed the termitvatioiis 
of similar bodies on the mass itself, and in such cases thev had olivi- 
ously been arranged in bundles or fasciculi. In other instances, these 
cylindrical bodies appear to send off, anastomosing branches which 
unite them together. The latter may probably be a distinct variety. 
All of the above have a perfectly stony aspect, and I could discover on 
them nothing like a stellular structure, or any appearance of cells or 
pores. The length of these cylindrical bodies varies from about a foot 
to an inch or two inches —their breadth is also various, but they seldom 
occur broader than in the instance represented. 

In one or two instances I have also observed longish tapering canals 
in the masses of limestone, which had obviously bfeen occupied by cylin¬ 
drical bodies. These, at the time of deposition of this rock, had either 
been detached from the bundles above alluded‘‘to, or had previously 
existed in a separate state. The latter I think the most probable. Could 
any of the above have formed the solid axis of any of the varieties of the 
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lamellatedpolypifers? some of the detached specimens somewhat resemble 
tlie styliform axis of the genus stylina. 

No. 2—Is also exceedingly common in these limestones, and 1 
believe that at least two varieties of it may be traced,—probably, indeed, 
more. The one is a flattened, polymorphous, lobated, mass—some¬ 
times seen covering the rock, over a square surface of a foot, ora foot and 
a half, and even more. No. 2 is detached, generally of the size repre¬ 
sented, and it protrudes from the mass something in the form of a pear. 
It has a stalk like appendix. 

The above remains occur protruding into the calcareo-argillaccous 
substance described as separating the strata. In the solid rock, the 
traces of them, if perceived at all, are very indistinct, a circumstance 
probably owing to the delicacy of their original structure. The rounded 
and lobated masses, indeed, appear to terminate abruptly on the side 
towards the solid strata, and their whole aspect gives rise to the belief, 
that during the deposition of these strata, short intervals occurred,—that 
the remains at their surface were left partially exposed^ and that the infe¬ 
rior positions of these were lost in the solid rock, while their superior 
were, by this arrangement, more slowly impregnated with calcareous 
matter, which enabled them, on the deposition of the supeijacent stratum, 
to retain something of their original form,—and that, in consequence of 
the delicacy of their structure, almost all traces of organization were 
destroyed. The interior of these remains presents, in many instances, 
a pure white crystalline mass, exactly similar to the finer varieties of 
primitive marble,—in other instances they have a loose, inclining to 
chalky, structure, and they are generally covered with a brownish crust, 
the centre being either pure white or dirty white, and rarely of the color 
of the limestone itself. 
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It is always exceedingly difficult to refer organic remains of this 
class to any particular genus. I am inclined to believe, however, that 
these form varieties of the alcyoniuin, and perhaps some of them ought 
to be classed with the sponges. In many of them 1 could trace appear¬ 
ances of a cortical, coverings and in one or two instances, especially in those 
which occur detached, 1 think I could discover something like a con¬ 
centric laminar structure. This appearance is only observed at their sur¬ 
face, and might have been occasioned by the original animal having had 
a cortical covering —nothing likejibres could be perceived;—the above cir¬ 
cumstance, however, inclines me to include them in the class alcyoniuin 

No. 3—Is occasionally met with, but is not so common as either of 
the two preceding. The accompanying sketch will give a pretty cor¬ 
rect idea of the remains of this kind, both as to their size, form, and 
mode of occurrence in the limestone. They occur, then, in the solid 
rock,—are perfectly mineralised, and are of the same color as the 
limestone. In specimens where this limestone has a structure in¬ 
clining to granular, the remains of this kind exhibit a closer 
and more compact texture than the surrounding matrix. They ap¬ 
pear to have formed the ribs of some animal, probably of aqua¬ 
tic origin. The vertebral extremity is flattened about seven-eighths of an 
inch in breadth, and the whole is slightly curved, and tapers to a point. 
The pointed sternal extremity does not seem to exhibit an articulating 
surface. It is thicker than the vertebral extremity, and a sharp spine 
runs from the point of about two inches in length, from which spine the 
bone had sloped on either side. 

The only other organic remain which I have observed, is a shell; but 
in so imperfect a state, that I cannot decidedly say under what genus it 
ought to be included. It had obviously been a bivalved shell; but little 
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except the margin of one of the valves remains, and I can only state the 
following particulars ; viz. that it belonged to an apparently nearly equi¬ 
lateral bivalve of a roundish form, about three inches and a half in width. 
That this bivalve was convex, inclining to flat, and that it was longitudi¬ 
nally rayed, the rays being convex, broadish, and striated longitudinall 3 ^ 
The hinge portion of this shell was wanting. It appears to have had 
considerable thickness and strength, and in all probability belonged to a 
variety of Pecten. The number of rays could not be correctly ascertained : 
their breadth was about two-cighths of an inch. 

m 

The above is all the information which I can give relatiy;p to the 
organic remains of these limestones, as I have, as yet, met with" none 
other, except, indeed, thf’ impression of what every one who saw it, be¬ 
lieved to have been that of a small flattish fish. It was about three inches 
in length, and its broadest portion was about one inch and a half. Though 
the resembhuice \vas certainly striking, so many characteristics were want¬ 
ing, that I mention it merely in this hurried way. I was rather myself in¬ 
clined to consider it as the impression of one of those polymorphous bodies 
before described, and which assume a great variety of shapes and forms. 

The above limestones do not appear to contain any metallic veins, 
or, indeed, many mineral veins of any kind. I have met with veins* of 
calcareous spar in some of them, more especially in the brownish black 
variety before alluded to, but even this is rare. The general structure of 
the rock is that of a uniform fine grained argillaceous limestone, the sur¬ 
face of which, in many instances, exhibits a dendritical appearancet and the 

* 

quarries of this rock have, in the distance, a zoned aspect. 


The absence of metalliferous and mineral veins, &c. and of the 
caverns and fissures which generally characterize the mountain limestone, 
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would appear to distinguish the rock in question from the rocks of that 
formation, and all things considered, I feel inclined to believe that it is 
a lias—or, at least a formation nearly allied to the lias. Its position 
leads me to draw this conclusion, and there is nothing either in its 
structure, mode of occurrence, ov organic remains, to militate against sucli a 
supposition. The Pecten is a shell of the lias, though certainly not a 
characteristic one. 

The formation I have just described never rises into hills, but is some¬ 
times seen occupying gentle elevations: the surface of the country 
where it^occurs having a waved aspect. At Cheetore, the strata of this 
rock are much disturbed, and in other situations I have seen similar 
appearances. 

We shall now proceed to describe very briefly another rock which 
occurs in the belt under consideration; viz. tJic quartzosc breccia, before 
alluded to, and to which Captain DANGf:RFiELJ> has applied the name of 
hornstone. This belt exhibits numerous low rounded liills, hill groups 
and ranges,—some of the last of considerable extent, more especially the 
one which forms the boundary of Meywar and Harowtee. These hills 
do not rise higher than three hundred feet above the level of the plain, 
and the majority of them average below this height. Their upper por¬ 
tion is fonned of this quartzose breccia, which rests immediately on the 
sandstones, sandstone slates, &c., which rocks form the base, and very 
generally the central regions of these hills and hill ranges. This brec¬ 
cia I have never seen in low situations, or resting on the limestones. 
The shape of the hills is sometimes conical. This is particularly the 
case with detached hills and groups, but the ranges generally exhibit an 
even and uniform appearance, and the summit is occupied by a table land, 
or a gently waved plain. Some of the detached hills also present this 
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shape, an excellent example of which we have at Ckxtor^ the ancient 
capital of this country, which is situated on an isolated hill near the 
boundary range before alluded to. 

The slightly waved plain, occupying the summit of the hill on which 
this ancient city stands, or rather stood, for it is now in a complete state 
of ruin, is said to be about fourteen miles in circumference. Its length 
is six miles from N. to S.; its breadth varies from quarter to half a mile. 

This breccia passes into a variety of quartz rock, sometimes nearly 

* 

white, more generally ferruginous, and in this case it is of a reddish 
color; it also occurs of a bluish green* color. The purer varieties are 
distinctly stratiUed, and some even approach to slaty. The strata are 
sometimes almost horizontal,, in other situations they ate waved or 
saddle-shaped. 

•K 

The rock in question sometimes assumes a very beautiful aspi^. 
On a hill to the north of MwacA, I have seen it with a base of the 
turc of agate-jasper, containing small rounded portions of quartz, and 
exhibiting minute drusy cavities, lined wiUi quartz crystals : the whole 
being capable of receiving a high polish^ At B&ri it o^cuis both hi 
the form of a nearly pure quartz rock, horizontally stfotided, andof an 
unstratified breccia, composed of angular .portions of pure v whtte||im|^z, 
and a red somewhat agatose variety ofthe same. This rock also 4|C^urs 
exhibiting somethiDg,^f ,the appearance of the millstone grits. • ' ^ 

,4, - 

A very characteristic feature of the hills and hill ranges of this form¬ 
ation, the conical hills of'course excited, is l||e 1%^, in many instan¬ 
ces perfectly peipendiciilair^erag>, which dh/ekt summils^qpresents. The 

* j ' 1 

bases of these hills, &c. are formed, as before stated, df the sandstones 


o 
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and sandstone slates ; and as high as these rocks occur the slope, though 
abrupt, is uniform. Immediately resting on these is the breccia which 
presents the perpendicular crag, just alluded to, and which rises from the 
slope as in the sketch beneath,—the summit being occupied by a table 

A 

land of considerable breadth, which gives rise to the even and uniform 
aspect which the summit of these hills present. 



This is particularly the case throughout the whole extent of the 
boundary range betwixt Mhvar and HardotU and the hill of Chitor 
affords a noble example of this kind of structure. It is surrounded 
on all sides by high perpendicular crags, forming a natural forti< 
hcation, which, till it was taken by Akber, gained it the name of 
iaipregnable,T—a name which the natives of this country still fondly 
apply to it. The rock forming the summit of this hill and of the 
boundary range, is distinctly stratihed, the strata being wmved or 
saddle-shaped, — the elevated plain on which Chitor stands, exhibit¬ 
ing several sniooth ' round swells, with corresponding hollows between, 
and the strata appearing to dip in a directly contrary direction on ascend¬ 
ing, frufn tlie east to wliM they do on ascending from the west. From the 
summit of this hill, we could observe a similar plain occupying a corres¬ 
ponding position on the boundary range. The diagram below will give 
some idea of the way in which the strata are arranged at Chitor. 
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The boundary range runs in a direction nearly north and south 
as far as Chifor, where it takes a turn to the east, and in inarching 
from the last place towards Tsimachy the route running parallel t(^—and 
at no great distance from—the base of the hills, the line of demarkation 
betwixt the two varieties of rock forming tliem could be distinctly traced, 
and it appeared to me that the superior strata had accommodated theai- 
selves to the form of a prcviousjy existing range, tilling up all irregulari¬ 
ties, and presenting at their summits, the even line before described. 
The base and lower portions of the hills arc covered with vegetation, 
owing to the softer and less durable nature of the sandstones, See. forming 
them ; and the crags rising abruptly above this jungle, appear like huge 
walls raised artijiciallyy presenting t<| the view the bare rock, apparently 
arranged in horizontal strata, but which, in fact, presents the waved 
aspect just described. The rocks so situated, us far as I have had 
opportunities of examining them, are ferruginous quartz, or a siiiceo- 
ferruginous grit, containing occasional beds of breccia. Many varieties 
of the series of rocks which I have named quartzose breccia, may probably 
be found in this range. 

The rocks of the formation thus briefly described are characterized 
by the large quantities of iron ore contained in them. This ore occurs 
in small beds, veins, and in the form of embedded nodular concretions. 
These latter sometimes exhibit a Jaspery aspect—Botroidal red hoema- 
tite, common hcematite, red iron ochre, and sometimes magnetic iron 
ore—are met with, and the whole surface of the crag frequently assumes 
an iron-shot appearance. Iron also occurs in minute grains, disseminated 
through the mass. This rock, either in its purer or brecciated form, 
never occurs loose or friabM The cementing medium of the brecciated 
variety is generally silicco-ferrugiuous, and some of the specimens greatly 
resemble the coarse old red sandstones. I have met with no organic 
remains in this formation. 
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I was at one time persuaded that the above rocks were of analogous 
formation with tlie iron sand of the English Geologists—though in their 
structure, and in many of their characters, they do not resemble tlie rocks 
of this formation, still these characters might have been modified by 
many and various causes. Their position gives some color to such a 
supposition, and a breccia, somewhat similar to the one des<’ril)ed, is 
mentioned as associated with the iron sand. On this point, however, 
I prefer saying nothing more. I am anxious to give as impartial an 
account of the rocks as they occur, as I possibly can ; and it is dithcult, 
when once we have adopted an opinion, to void trying to trace analogies 
which exist more in our own imaginations than in reality—not that \ 
believe that any individual would willingly deceive in matters of this 
kind, but the fact is we are deceived ourselves. It is thus that science 
degenerates into a system of vague hypothesis. 

The plains of this portion of the country are strewed with numerous 
rolled masses of the above rock, and from the isolated position whicli it 
occupies, viz. only on the summits of the hills, we may conclude tliat it 
has been much affected hy those great denuding causes which have operated 
with such amazing force over the whole surface of the globe. How far 

p- 

this formation extends into Hardoit I know not^—Ci|ptain Dangkr- 
FiEX,D in his map, lays down this district as a formation of *‘hornstOne 
and porphyry."—But whether this hornstone bo the same rock as the 
quartzosc breccia or noi, I have had no opportunity of ascertaining. 
As 1 before stated, he has applied the name to two rocks of very distinct 
series. Large blocks of this (piartzose breccia are constantly observed 
aX the base of the hills arranged in large globular heaps. These are 
detached from the crags generally during the. rains. The reason of this 
is obvious. Tlie water having penetrated into the rents and fissures of 
the rock, is exposed to the heat of a nearly vertical sun, which usually 
bursts out after the first fall of rain—the expansion thereby occasioned 
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is great, and tlie Docks in question arc detacdied, while the same cause 
accelerates the (Iccoinposirioti of the softer and more friable strata—thus 
atfonling a thick soil whicli is rich and fertile, and in many situations 
covered with jungle. 

Regarding tlic rocks of this narrow belt I have only further to add, 
that the strain, in the neighbourhood of the primitive formations, are more 
inciined than in other situations, Tliis remark holds good in the case of 
all the rocks of this belt. The wells are seldom deep, water being gene¬ 
rally obtained near the surface. This circumstance is owing to the 
numerous artiticial lakes and tanks which have been formed in this dis¬ 
trict and it is seldom necessary to penetrate the strata beyond the 
level of these lakes, and never beyond the level of the nullahs and 
streams. 1 may also mention that, in addition to the fact of springs 
of water issuing from the strata of the low boundary range, &c. as stated 
by Captain J)\N(iERFn'.nD, that there is a spring at Gangra, twelve 
miles N. W. of 67u7o/-, which issues from the sandstone slates near the 
base of the group of hills which are there observed. This spring is 
sensihhf hot. When I visited it—it was during the cold season, and we had 
ice daily in our shorais. The thermometer in the morning standing 
below 40°, and during the hottest period of the day, never rising beyond 
47“; but when plunged into this w'ater it rose to 80°. It issues from the 
rock at the surface, and the fountain is looked upon as sacred by the 

natives. It has no sensible taste, and appears to hold little foreign 
matter dissolved.* 

* A bottleful of tills water, afterwards subjected to the following tests, gave the results is 
below. Nitrate of silver throws down a dark precipitate. A paper, dipped in a solution of lead, and 
plunged in this water, acquires a dark color ; and a solution of acetate of lead, also throws down a 
dark precipitate. Tincture of galls has no apparent effect, neither has the addition of a large 
quantity of alcohol. A quantity of the water was boiled, the contact of atmospheric air being 
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My observations on this belt are confined to its most northern por¬ 
tion, and they may serve as a supplement to Captain Dangeufield’s 
account, to which I beg leave to refer for further particulars. 

But it is now time that we should return to the consideration of the 

primitive strata, and I shall premise my remarks on this head by a 

general description of the external features of the country. The southern 

portion, then, of the tract under consideration, is mountainous, and 

consists of numerous groups and collateral ranges of hills, studded 

closely together, and separated from each other by narrow ravines and 

deep valleys. These hills do not rise to any great height, seldom to 

more than five hundred feet above the level of the plains they run 

generally in a northerly and southerly direction, and instances occur 

where individual hills attain the height of twelve hundred feet. Tn 

% 

many situations, too, the country presents a mammillary aspect—an 
aspect frequently observed to characterise the lower granite tracts in 
other parts of the world. In this southern portion are included the 
northern parts of Guzerat —the district of Hayar —portions of Rath^ 


excluded, and to two separate portions of this, the sulphuric and nitric acids, were severally added, 
no precipitate or cloudiness was observed even on the addition of a large proportion of alcohol to 
the portion containing sulphuric acid. From this it would appear that no hy^omlpkuret of lime is 
present, which is usually the case in hepatic waters. A sediment, in minute quantity, of a tight 
color, and which effervesced with acids, remained after the boiling. This was carbonate of lime. The 
water boiled and freed from its gases, gave a white precipitate, on the addition of sulphate of silver. 
From the above it follows, that sulphurated hydrogen, carbonate of lime, and muriatic salts, were 
present. This water emits the peculiar odour of sulphurated hydrogen, though faintly so when it 
is perfectly fresh, and the ingrodients present appear to cxiat in minute pro|iorticms, the exact propor¬ 
tion I had not the means of ascertaining, as the bottle containing the water was, accidentally, broken 
after the above experiments were concluded. The muriatic salt indicated by the test, is probably 
muriaie of soda. At least a very small quantity of the water which remained in the broken bottle 
gave, on evaporation, a minute portion of a white substance, having the taste of common sea salt. 
The quantity was too small to be examined. 
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Shiri, and the south of Mcwar, and it is inhabited by the numerous and 
predatory tribes of JihUs, Minahs, (rrnsias, and KuUs. It presents 
a wild and bleak appearance, and exhibits, on a small scale, all the 
])old and striking features of an Alpine country. It is traversed by nu¬ 
merous deep and rugged ravines aiid ghauts, on the brinks of which are 
fretiucntly seen the villages and huts of the rude people by which it is 
inhabited. As we proceed north, the country becomes more open—the 
valleys more extensive, and a narrow belt, exhibiting a mammillary aspect, 
is very generally interposed betwx’cn the large and level plains of the 
north of !\Iamr, of the Ajmer district, &c. and the more mountainous 
tract just described. The same mammillary belt also runs parallel to the 
great central range of hills so often alluded to, as far as KaHkaraol'i, 
thirly-six miles north of Udat/apur, while to the east of this belt we 
have the usual level plains of the north of Mewar. The hilly tract just 
described may be considered as a continuation of the great central range 
which may be supposed to divide itself, a little to the north of Udayapury 
into a number of collateral and concentric ranges, so that it is difficult to 
say wliich ought to be considered the parent range—and which not. 

Suppose a line drawn west from the cantonment of Nimach to the 
northern extremity of the valley of UdayapuTy it will give us a sufficiently 
correct boundary for general purposes, betwixt the northern and southern 
portions of this district to the east of the great central range. The northern 
portion is characterised by plains of large extent, which are perfectly 
level, and from the surface of which are seen, here and there rising 
abruptly, hills and small hill ranges and groups. In the neighbourhood of 
the mountainous district to the south, these hills and ranges are numer¬ 
ous, and they gradually decrease in number as we proceed north, till, on 
reaching the Ajmer district, we frequently find ourselves on a perfect¬ 
ly level plain, bounded by the horizon on all sides, and at the surface of 
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which llie vertical strata are very "('.ncrally observed. Still, however, 
detached groups and hills here and there present tlieinselves. North of 
Nasirabady these plains are bounded by the great central range, which 
here takes a turn to thcN. K. —East ot' Nasirahad, and proceeding from 
that cantonment through Jaypur towards Biana, we have still the usmil 
level plains with their detacheul hills and groups. These latter, in many 
instances, appear to form detached portions of two hill ranges, which we 
meet with about half-way bchvixt Nnsirnhad and Jiiana, and which 
run parallel to, and at no great distance from each other, rrecpient 
secondary ranges pass off from them, generally in pairs, running 
parallel to each other, and nearly at right angles to the parent ranges. 
These parallel ranges arc separated from each other by perfe(;tly level 
plains, with the usual detached hills, which arc, in thi.s district, generally 
topped by a fort or a strong-hold, and which rise ahntpt/y from the surface, 
often exhibiting an almost perpendicular crag. South of the most south¬ 
ern of the two ranges above alluded to, we have also plains of large extent, 
the route in this direction running through the south of Ajmer and Jaypur 
and crossing the fertile jageer of Amir Khan near TW/r. This portion 
is also characterised by hill groupes and detached ranges, some of consi¬ 
derable extent. The height of these detached groupes, hill ranges, &c. is 
very inconsiderable ; hut the plains themselves are situated high above the 
level of the sea, as may be seen from the measurements made by Captain 
Hangekfield ; and there appears to be a gradual slope as we proceed east 
towards Jiharatpvr. The hills composing the central range, rise higher, 
and their altitude appears to become more considerable as we proceed 
north,—none, however, I believe, rise higher than twelve hundred feet 
above the level of the plains; very few, indeed, so high, and their 
general average may be estimated at between six and eight hundred 
feet. 
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The uorthern portion of this great tract is very fertile, and is abun¬ 
dantly supplied by water from numerous large lakes, tanks, rivers, and 
wells. The deep valleys of the southern portion are also fertile, but many 
of them arc indilferently supplied with water. Tlie splendid Dhdbar lake, 
however, and several others of smaller size and less note, are situated 
in this portion of the country, and the.great fertility of the valley of 
Vdttyapur, situated on the northern extremity of this southern portion, I 
alluded lo in my last. The country surrounding Nasirahad forms a strik¬ 
ing exception to the above rule.—Here the rock almost universally appears 
at the surface, and where any soil exists it seldom exceeds a few inches in 
depth. 

In spite of all these natural advantages, large tracts of land are left 
in a perfect state of jungle, and the contrast afforded us on entering the 
highly cultivated provinces of the British Government, is truly striking. 
The above circumstance may, in a great measure, be attributed to want of 
coiifideiice on the’part of the Byots, owing to the insecurity of property, 
which is but too often the result of Native rule. Besides, this part of In¬ 
dia has not yet recovered from the effects of war and famine, which, not 
many years ago, rendered it almost uninhabited ; and I believe that even 
now, the produce exceeds the demand. 

Of the country to the west of the great central range I know little, 
as I have had no opportunities of examining it personally. We have 
every reason to believe, however, that the central range forms the highest 
portion of the district under consideration, with tlie exception, perhaps, of 
the immediate neighbourhood of yl/ut,—and that the country to the west 
of it slopes gradually towards the Indus, &c. How far west the primitive 
strata occur 1 know not, but that these are succeeded by secondary rocks 
I have before slated my belief, and I have in my possession specimens 

u 
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from SerooeCt which belong to the primitive class. I believe that the 
southern portion of this western tract is characterised by its broken and 
mountainous aspect, and that some of its hills rise to a very considerable 
altitude. In this part of the country is situated tlie mountain of Abu, so 
famous in Hindoo Mythology, which, according to Colonel Todd, rises 
5,000 feet above tlic sea ; and from the district of Sirohi passes oif to the 
west a range of hills, 1 believe also of primitive formation. Sirohi itself, 
especially towards the north, is described as exceedingly fertile, and capa¬ 
ble of being highly cultivated. It is succeeded in a northerly direction by 
the country of Marwar, which is described as lying comparatively low. 
This last is bounded by the sterile districts of JUfcantr and Jessehntr, 
which are situated on the confines of the sandy desert—tlie sands of 
which make yearly encroachments on the country to the west of the 
central range—the said range presenting an impassible barrier to their 
further progress east. 


In concluding this branch of my subject, I may remark that those 
who are in the habit of travelling much in India, are constantly struck 
with the very different aspect which the same country presents at differ¬ 
ent seasons of the year, and hence very opposite, and even contradictory, 
accounts of particular districts may be given by travellers, and all of 
these may be correct. The increase of vegetation during the rains is 
a principal Cause of this alteration, and it is astonishing sometimes to 
observe the effects of lighl and shadow in modifying the external features 
of the country. During the season of the hot winds, when the sky is 
clear and cloudless, and the sun is reflected with fearful intensity from 
•the bare and barren rocks, nothing but ideas of desolation are excited 
in the mind, but after the first fall of rain the scene changes as if by 
enchantment—the wilder and bleaker features of the country are softened 
down, the desert seems at once to teem with life and vegetation—while 
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the clouds and mists gathering on the mountains here, exhibit them 
of a dark and sombre hue, and there, spots of green may be observed 
glittering in all the brightness of reflected sunshine. These causes not* 
only modify the external appearance of the country, but even the shape 
of the mountains seems to undergo a change. 

With regard to the Rocks of this District, they are all probably 
based on granite.—Of this, however, 1 can olfer no proof, except such as 
are derived from analogy, and many of the granites appear so intimately 
connected with the other rocks, that it is impossible prima, facie^ to say 
wliich ought to be considered the eldest and which not~a gradual 
passage of the granites into rocks, resembling the greenstones of the 
trap formation may, in many situations, be observed in this district. 
Dr, Ml'(c CL LOCH • has described similar appearances in Scotland, and 
has drawn from the circumstance conclusions, the correctness of which 
1 cannot take upon myself cither to contradict or support. I may be 
jicrmitted, however, to remark, that conclusions drawn from the external 
characters of rocks, appear to me liable to considerable objections. 
These may be modiiied by many circumstances. Neither can I believe 
that the circumstance of one rock occurring stratified and another unstra¬ 
tified, justifies us in concluding that these two rocks have owed their 
formation to dift’erent causes. In this district w'c often observe a rock 
in one situation stratified, and at a little distance from it another of an 
exactly similar nature, in other respects, unstratified. An instance of 
this kind I have particularly remarked at Phuktna, about twelve miles 

north of Merta, where there occurs a series of alternations of a close 

* 

grained grey granite, with hornblende rock approaching to primitive 
greenstone.—Some of the alternating beds appear distinctly stratified, 
while others resemble as unstratified mass, of a prismatic form, inter¬ 
posed among the other strata. It is impossible to distinguish which is 
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which, betwixt two hand specimens from the different beds, and the above 
difference is observed over a square surface of several yards. It would 
be diflicult indeed to believe the two different causes had operated in 
forming these different beds of rook. 

That granite does occur oftener in an unstratified than a stratified 
form I am free to confess. This is particularly the case in the well- 
marked varieties. It also exists in long-regular-prismatic beds—inter¬ 
posed among other stratified rocks, and alternating with them. These 
beds are certainly not subdivided into strata, but may not this have been 
owing to a particular arrangement of the constituent parts, and docs not 
the circumstance of their alternating with other strata, and the regular 
prismatic form of the beds, indicate a stratiform structure, or at least some¬ 
thing very analogotis to it. I stated in a former paper, that 1 considered 
the granite which forms the small bills protruding through the deluvium 
of Guzerat at Pandua, to the north of Balasinore, as belonging to a very 
old variety, and the out-croppings of a similar formation may, very pro¬ 
bably, be discovered in many of the granites of this district. The tah ose 
and chloritic granites, which form the protogine of Jurine, the last men¬ 
tioned Geologist considers very antique varieties. These occasionally 
make their appearance here; but, without speculating farther on this very 
difficult subject, I shall proceed to enumerate very briefly the different 
rocks w hich occur in the southern portion of the district under consi¬ 
deration. 

I have, on a former occasion, given a section of jtlie strata on the 
route from ISaroda to Vdayapvr, ami this, in addition to Captain Dan- 
GERriELD’s account, and the section of Captain Stewart, in the Bombay 
Literary Transactions, renifters it unnecessary for me to say much on 
this branch of my subject. 
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The rocks, then, which principally occur are chloritic and argillaceous 
schists, —greenstone,—greenstone schists,—quartz rock,—and more rarely, 
though still in considerable abundance, micaceous schist, granitic 
rocks,—gneiss,—with occasional beds of serpentine and marble. These 
rocks pass into each other ])y insensible degrees, so that it is often 
difficult to say to which class particular specimens ought to belong. On 
a general A’ieAv of the subject I may state, that the argillaceous rocks 
are more rdjundant on the southern than in the northern portion of the 
tract under consideration, while in the latter the granitic rocks, wdth 
their accompanying gneisses, micaceous schists, and hornblende rocks, 
greatly preponderate,— quartz rock being very abundant throughout the 
M'hole of Central India. In the neighbourhood of the Dhdbar lake, 
granitic rocks, with gneiss, hornhlcndc rocks, &c. are discovered, and a 
similar formation, but of no great breadth, may be traced from this, running- 
on a northerly and southerly, or south-easterly direction, through a consi¬ 
derable extent of country, the line of continuity being interrupted by 
the occasional occurrence of rocks of a different nature. This formation 
may very probably be a continuation of the granitic rocks which occur 
at WarU in Guzerat, as described by Captain Stewart. 

The granites have a structure generally intermediate betwixt large 
and small grained. Their characteristic color is red, but they sometimes 
occur small grained and of a grey color—the color in the red varieties 
depending on the felspar which usually exhibits a foliated fracture, and 
which is, generally speaking, .the most abundant ingredient. It is 
sometimes associated with quartz alone, and this variety is generally 
large grained, the quartz being white and semi-transparent. Passing 
into the last the common granite is found, and the mica in this varies 
from nearly black, through olive green, to silver white. I have never met 
with it in this portion of the country in large plates. To this last, again, 

R 
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horn])leiulc is frequently siiperaddcd, and this eitlicr replaces the mica, or 
occurs associated with it in the same mass. Besides the above, talcose and 
chloriiic granites also occur,—and these have occasionally scales of mica 
disseminated through them. The close grained grey granites arc gene¬ 
rally composed of mica, quartz and felspar, the last of which is sometimes 
granular. 

The gneisses are also very generally of a reddish color, and this last 
class of rocks seems to pass into the waved sieiiitic gneiss, described in a 
former paper, which passes again into a hornblende rock, with which fel¬ 
spar, of a grey color, is frequently associated. This last passes into pure 
hornblende rock, and into hornblende schist. In all rocks where horn¬ 
blende is abundant, and where felspar is associated Avith it, the latter is 
almost universally of a grey or whitish color, and a specimen will be 
hereafter alluded to which was broken from the junction of a hornblende 
rock approaching to sienitic granite, and a granitic rock A\ith Avhich 
minute grains of epidoto is associated, in which the feU])ar acquires 
a redder tint in proportion as it is removed from the horn])leiidc. This 
might arise from the coloring matter having had a greater aiiinity for 
the hornblende than the felspar, Avhen the original conslilnenls of these 
minerals were in a slate to enable such affinity to he exerted. 

We shall now turn our attention to the Quautz Rock of this district, 
a rock Av hich appears to me to be of first rate importance. In treating of 
the Geology on the route from Jhtroda to Udayapur, we'have liad occasion 
to describe immense beds of this formation, and it is of very abundiant 
occurrence throughout the whole of C'entral India This rock varies much 
in its texture in different situations. The purest variety exists in the 
form of a white semi-transparent rock either stratified or \"cry indistinctly 
so, and sometimes exhibiting large unstratified beds, very frequently of 
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the regular form alluded to in describing the granites. It either 
occurs compact or granular, the grains varying from the minutest possible 
size to the size of a bean, and many of the varieties have a sacc/inrine 
aspect. These latter exactly resemble, in their external appearance, the 
very pure white, tine grained, primitive dolomites, with which however 
they cannot, for a moment, he confounded; but it was not without minute 
examination, and subjecting them to tin^ influence of the common native 
furnace, that I could persuade myself that some of tlie varieties were 
(piartz, —they might possibly be confounded with some of the varieties of 
compact felspar. They are slightly translucent. The quartz rock fre¬ 
quently appears as if composed of a congeries of large angular masses 
closely cemented together. This appearance, in a great measure, depends 
on the seams and cracks which traverse the beds in every direction, divid¬ 
ing them into a number of square and rectangular portions. In this last 
variety, numerous embedded masses of a nearly transparent quartz, form¬ 
ing a coarse rock crystal, occu'’, indeed almost the entire of some of the 
beds exists in this last form. 

The <]uartz, on one hand, passes into micaceous schist, which passes 
again into gneiss, granite, kc .; and on the other, into argillaceous schist, 
it first becomes distinctly stratified. It aetjuires a greyish color, and this 
color gradually deepens ; it then becomes more slaty in its texture ; mica 
is sparingly distributed through its substance, and it appears to pass 
into a harder and more durable variety of argillaceous schist. In many 
situations, but more especially in the boundary ranges of the valley of 
lldai/npnr, the connecting link betwixt these two last mentioned series 
is a rock of a fine granular texture, which occurs distinctly stratified, and 
has a structure inclining to slaty. Its color is nearly white, and it can 
with difficulty be scratched by the knife. On exposure, it acquires a 
beautiful dendritical appearance at the surface, and it passes into a 
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rock of nearly ii similar nature, but which is softer and has a greater 
proportion of alumina associated with tlie silica, which last, however, 
appears to be the most abundant ingredient. This rock greatly resem¬ 
bles, in its structure, the line grained freestones ; but it occurs in strata 
highly inclined alternating with the other rocks. It is seen passing 
both into the more compact quartz rocks and the argillaceous schists. 

A very common variety of quartz rock in this district appears in tlic 
form of a compact, fine grained rock,—translucent, or translucent at the 
edges,—of a blnish color, with sometimes a tint of red, and capable of 
being split into layers of from half an inch to nearly a foot in thickness, 
and in the deep ravines in which this portion of the country abounds, many 
sections of tlie strata of this rock may be observed. From the compact¬ 
ness and diiral)ility of its structure,—-from the regularity of its stratifica¬ 
tion, and the nearly vertical position of these strata—the surface of these 
crags is often perfectly smooth and perpendicular. This variety occurs 
abundantly in the boundary ranges of the valley, and forms the entire 
of the hills which skirt the Uda^asdgar lake, running south, till it is 
succeeded by the granitic rocks and gneiss of the neighbourhood of the 
Dhdhar lake. It is also of very abundant occurrence throughout the 
whole of the southern portion of the district under consideiation. It is 
the hornstone and columnar hornstone of Captain Danoerfield. 

Ferruginous quartz is also abundant, and the color of thi.s varies 
from very dark blackish red to a red of a light shade. The quartz rocks, 
too, sometimes approach to the nature of the millstone grits, and many 
of them have a tendency to assume,> on exposure, a globular form, the sur¬ 
face of these exhibiting a concentric laininary structure. This is parti¬ 
cularly the case with those varieties which have a small quantity of 
felspar associated with them. Indeed, these last seem, in many instances, 
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to pass into an imperfect variety of granitic rack. In .this the quartz is 
associated with a considerable proportion of felspar; generally of a red- 
disJi color—an instance of this kind was alluded to in page 38, and I shall 
have occasion to describe in my next a series of rocks of this kind, 
wliich occur in the boundary ranges of the valley. They are composed 
of reddi:5h colored felspar and quartz,—the felspar having a tendency to 
be decomposed and crumble down on exposure. They are sometimes 
fine grained, but more frequently intermediate betwixt fine and large 
grained—they have, generally speaking, a porphyritic structure, and pass 
insensibly into the quartz rocks. 

'f 

It is not my object in this sketch to trace the different rock forma¬ 
tions throughout their whole extent, or to define correctly their limits. 
I merely M'ish to -give a general account of their structure and mode of 
occurrence, and as opportunities occur, hereafter to give a more detailed 
account of individual portions of this extensive tract. To trace correctly 
the different quartz rock formations, would be a work of great difficulty. 
They occur very extensively distributed and associated with ail kinds of 
rock. I may remark, however, in a general way, that a belt of quartz, 
exliibiting, in many situations, craggy ,and precipitous hills, seems to 
skirt this great primitive district through a large extent of country, 
and to separate it from the newer rocks described at the commence¬ 
ment of this paper. Captain Stewart's section exhibits it inteiposed 
between the sandstones and the granitic rocks on the route from Mow 
to Baroda, —west of the sandstones near Chitor I have also seen it, 
and north of this last mentioned city it still makes its appearance. 
It is probably a continuation of a similar formation which occurs .in 
the neighbourhood of S&har^ forty miles from Biewfa, in the Bkarat^r 
district, which extends to the south and north of the former place, and 
which is bounded to the east by the rocks desefibed in a jformer paper as 
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occurring at and ^ear Biana. The hill fort of Sdhar is situated on an 
isolated rock of this formation. The hill exhibiting an exactly similar 
shape to those of Nakuni, (see section p. 50.) The rocks of this belt 1 look 
upon to be the last formed of the great primitive series of Central India, 
and they deserve more than any others which J have seen to be consi¬ 
dered as belonging to the submedial class. 

It would appear that the cause which operated in forming the strata 
of this district was liable to great’, though not to sudden, alterations,—that 
the purest variety of rock formed was quartz,—that to this, wider pecu- 
liar circumstances, other ingredients were added,—souictirnes mica alone, 
sometimes felspar, hornblende, &:c,, and sometimes alumina, and that 
this forming cause had a constant tendency to revert to that state to wliich 
pure siliceous rocks owed their formation,—the original constituents 
of felspar, argillaceous rocks, &c. being occasionally superadded to 
those of the siliceous rocks, modifying their external structure, color, See. 
according as the former were more or less abundant. I here merely state 
the broad principle without speculating on the nature of this forming 
cause. The granitic rocks might have been first formed, and the forming 
6ause might have gradually acquired that state to which the pure sili¬ 
ceous rocks owed their formation; this cause might undergo another 
gradual alteration, and thus, from the superabundance of one or other of the 
original ingredients, constituting the solid strata of the earth, various 
modifications of these might have been produced. 

The wonderful powers of chemical affiiiityr—powers to which it is 
impossible to assign any limits,—and the changes which result from the 
absence, or presence, or superabundance of particular ingredients, all of 
which circumstances modify the attractions and repulsions of the original 
atoms of bodieseach tfther, are well known to every Chemist, and it 
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is surely not going too far to say, that these causes might have operated 
most powerfully in modifying the external characters of rocks. 

The Argillaceous Schists, with their accompanying Greenstone 
Schists, Greenstones, and Chlorite Schists, next claim our atten¬ 
tion. Tlie argillaceous schists vary much * iii their texture. From tlie 
siliceo-argillaceous schists, which pass into the more slaty varieties of 
quartz rock, to a schist of a loose friable texture, we have a regular gra¬ 
dation. Several varieties of argillaceous schist have been described be¬ 
fore (see paper on the Geology of the route from Daroddr to Udayapur,) 
together w'ith the rocks wuth which they are associated. They are very 
generally of a dark grey color, and many of them approach to the nature 
of rooling slate. Tliesc last are generally of a bluish color—other va- 
rities are also bluish, hut are soft and friable with a slightly greasy feel, 
the color depending on copper—-others are black, making an indistinct 
mark on paper, while others are light grey, buff, fawui colored, and 
greenish. The latter pass sometimes into chlorite schist, and at others 
into greenstone schist. Many of them have mica disseminated through 
their substance, and these last pass into micaceous schist, while others 
have a distinct greasy feci, and the latter^ in one situation, I have seen 
passing into w^ell marked* talcose schist. ^ This last rock does not 
appear to be of abundant occurrence in this district. The instance 
alluded to w^as discovered in the boundary ranges of the valley. The 
talco-argillaceous schists, or those which have a distinct greasy feel, 
are, however, ebinmon. To the above, the calc: schiste of the French 
may be added, which occasionally presents itself. Thin latninee, of a 
whUi.sh colored limestone, in small patches, being disseminated through 
a basis of argillaceous schist. This forms a calcareo-aifgillaceous schist. 

' « , 

The argillaceous schists frequently resemble the grey wacke schists, 

as commonly described, and these again pass into greenstone schist and 
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giienstone. TheHalt^r, in many situations, perfectly resembles the green¬ 
stones of the overlying trap formation, and frequently contains imbedded 
calcareous spar, as do also the greenstone schists. The greenstones, and 
less frequently so, the greenstone schists exhibit a porphyritic structure. 
The low hills of the valley of Udayapur consist of a series of alterna¬ 
tions of argillaceous schist and greenstone, greenstone scfiist, &c.—and 
the greenstones occur both stratified and in regular prismatic beds, alter¬ 
nating with other strata. There is another rock which frequently occu¬ 
pies the placeof the greenstoneil' in alternations of this last mentioned 
rock with argillaceous schist, the relative position to the argillaceous 
schists being similar. It appears to he greenstone, which has lost Us horn¬ 
blende, and is principally composed of felspar of a greenish grey color, 
associated with a proportion of quartz, greater or less in different si¬ 
tuations.. A similar occurrence is described as taking place in Wales 
—this rock exhibits a porphyritic structure, and somewhat resembles 
the clay stony porphyry of Jameson. It is found abundantly in the 
valley. 


Several of the argillaceous schists, especially those which pass into 
greenstone and grey^acke schist, qs well as the greenstone schists them¬ 
selves, are cajjable of be^ng cut into long masses-of various thickness arid 
breadth,—and also into flat slabs. Some of these masses are fourteen 
fe6t in length, and are used in place of beams to support the flat roofs 
of the Numerous Rectangular buildings of Hindu origin, which abound 

tr t ' _ 

in this portion of India. The flat slabs are used as roofing stones, and 
the series dl^pillars on which these flat-roofed buildings are supported, 
ara-slsO'SoUd masses of the same rocks. These are often fancifully carised. 


i, *-^1 , 1 ^' I '■ ' 

Indeed, mese stones are used in place of beams in all the buildings, 
whether flat^rbofed or domed, in this part of the country, .excepting in 
such as are built of marble. 
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The above series of rocks form by far the gr^test part of the 
southern portion of the district under consideration, and numerous veins of 
quartz make their appearance in «// the rocks here observed. Beds of 
serpentine are also found, generally in low situations, and this last some¬ 
times appears to pass into chlorite schists. Of it tables, and various 
ornamental works, are fabricated. It occurs unstratified. Marble is not 
very abundant, but is here and there observed in beds in micaceous 
schists, gneiss, &c. It is generally large grained, and I believe is also 
found, though rarely so, associated with the argillaceous schists. A con¬ 
siderable bed of this rock occurs near Salumbhcr. 

The strata are highly inclined, sometimes almost vertical. Their 
general dip is to the N. E. or E. N, E., this is particularly the case with 
the granitic rocks, &c. 1 hey frequently, however, dip to the N. W. and to 
the intermediate points between N. E. and N. W. sometimes too, though 
rarely so, they arc found inclining in a south-easterly direction. The 
strata of the softer varieties of argillaceous schist arc sometimes consi¬ 
derably distorted, and the more slaty varieties of this last mentioned 
series frequently exhibit a waved aspect. No change, excepting that of a 
gradual passage of the one rock into the other, is observed at the jiinc- 
lious of .the various alternatinfr strata. In some instances where the tran¬ 
sition is abrupt, and in alternations of greenstones and argillaceous 
schists, mis is frequently the case. After minute examination, I could per¬ 
ceive no alteration or change of structure in either of the rocks at their 
points of junction—the line of demarkation being well marked. 

The number of simple minerals in this district appears to be small. 
Bock crystal, amethyst, but not of any value,—garnets, which last occur 
in the micaceous schists, gneisses, &c., iron pyrites, which is found 
occasionally in the argillaceous schists, calcareous spar,—schorl and 
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acfpwlile, with oAer minerals usually IouikI associated with tlic granitic 
rocks, complete the list. The metals are iron, copper, and lead, with 
which last silver appears sometimes to be associated. Tlie iron is very 
abundant in many situations—and there are several Ibunderies for this 
metal. Copper does not appear to be very plentiful, but may be detected 
in many of the soft bluish varieties of argillaceous schist. On digesting 
a mass of this rock in nitric acid, a steel rod j)luuged in the fluid 
acquires a coating of copper. There is a lead mine at the village of 
Jowar ? twelve miles south of Udai/npur, which occurs in a series of alter¬ 
nations of <juartz rock and argillaceous schist, and it is said that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of silver was found coinhiued with this metal, which 
was w'orked at one time to roiisiderablo advantage. Were this country 
properly explored, I have no doubt but that many rich mines might he 
discovered. 

A country where such a diversity is perceived iti llic nature of the 
rocks roust, necessarily, present a bold and striking appearance, ami in 
accordance with this diversity, we observe a corrcspomling difference in 
the^hape of the hills,—the harder and more durable rocks appearing, as 
it w'cre, to penetrate through the substance of the softer, and riNing in the 
form of peaks, denticulated ridges, &c. From the extensive distribution 
of the quartz rock, and from its hard and durable nature, many very 
striking appearances are exhibited. It is sufficiently obvious, when 
a bard rock is associated wdth one of soft and less durable nature, 
that in the course of time the former will occupy the highest posi¬ 
tion, whatever might have been its original situation. TJiis, then, is 
the case when the quartz rocks arc associated with the softer argil¬ 
laceous schists. The latter gradually crumble away, and leave the 
former occupying tiie summits of the hills, and presenting different 
aspects according to the nature of the quartz and the breadth of its 
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beds. A very common appearance throughout the ^vhole of Central 
India is derived from this source, f allude to the occurrence of a thin bed 
of quartz, seldom more than a few feel in thickness, often only a few inches, 
which runs along the ridges of the hills throughout the whole extent, form¬ 
ing a sharp angle from which the darker colored argillaceous schists slope 
on either side. Where the (piartz beds are tliicker, they often rise 
abruptly to the rieht and left on rugged, nearly perpendicular cliffs—often 
presenting the appearance of ruined fortitications and castellated Avails 
rising from tlie. sltjpe of the hills, and exhibiting altogether the most strik¬ 
ing scenes which I have ever witnessed. Numerous perpendicular cliffs 
also present themselves—the perpendieuUir face of these cliffs, being on 
the o{»posite din'ction to that on which tiie strata dip. This is particu¬ 
larly observed in hills formed of the distinelly stratitied quartz rock, 
described in pages 510 and 01, and even more strikingly so, Avhen the 
above rock alternates with aigillaceoiis scliist, and on the direction in 
which the strata dip the hills are often almost destitute of soil, the 
sun being rellecled from the hare surface with fearful intensity, while 
on the other side the slope, especially in such cases, when the out¬ 
croppings of argillaceous schist are observed, is covered with jungle, 
above which the cliffs just described, are seen rising abruptly. The 
ridge-shaped hills are, however, the most common, and these are gene¬ 
rally formed of distinctly stratified quartz, the strata being arranged in a 
nearly vertical position. From the sharpness of the angle and the regu¬ 
larity of the outline which the summits of many of these hills present,— 
these summits appear in the distance to be flat, and the deception is in¬ 
creased by their frequently assuming the form of a truncated cone. In 
the latter instance the sharp ridge still exists. It is continued for some 
distance in a direction parallel to the horizon, and then suddenly slopes on 
either side at a very acute angle. We have also denticulated ridges, the 
hills exhibiting this appearance being generally composed of siliceo- 
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argillaceous schists, and the more durable varieties of argillaceous schist, 
while peaks, often of fantastic form, are seen rising above the surround¬ 
ing hills. The softer argillaceous schists occur generally forming round 
hacked hills and gentle swells. While the granites, hornblende rocks, 
which approach to primitive greenstones, &c. are frequently arranged in 
large globular heaps piled on each other, as if artificially. The pure 
M'hite quartz rock, too, frequently assumes the form of low rounded 
swells, entirely destitute of soil, and resembles, in the distance, extended 
plains covered with snow. 

The form of the hills in this district is constantly liable to change— 
during the rains immense blocks of the harder rocks arc detached, and 
the process of decomposition in the softer and less durable varities is car¬ 
ried on with amazing rapidity. Hence its rugged ainl broken aspect, and 
this ruggedness is yearly increased by the channels which the hill tor¬ 
rents arc constantly forming for themselves. 

That this district has been subjected, at various periods of time, to 
those violent convulsions of nature which have operated with greater or 
less force in every quarter of the globe, there can be no doubt. The deep 
valleys and rugged ravines—the sliding off or sinking of the strata form¬ 
ing the whole sides of mountains, a narrow ravine only separating the de¬ 
tached portions from the parent hills,—all which appearances are fretiuent- 
ly observed in this portion of the country, arc sufticient to prove this; but 
let not a love for the marvellous lead us beyond the limits which reason 
has prescribed. The difference observed in the nature and durability of 
the rocks, and their capability or the reverse of resisting the decomposing 
eff ects of the atmosphere, of the mechanical effects of water, &c. will ac¬ 
count for very many of the appearances described, and in a climate like 
this these causes operate with amazing force. 
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In this district too, wc can trace appearances which have probably 
resulted from the LA's!' great flood to which our planet was subjected, 
in the huge blocks and rolled masses which frequently present themselves 
detached from the beds in which they originally occurred, and at a great 
distance from them. The sharp angular appearance of these fragments 
indicate that they were not long exposed to the action of water. Im¬ 
mense tracts present themselves strewed with angular blocks and masses 
of the white quartz, which has been described as being characterised by 
its numerous scams and cracks, and which, owing to this circumstance, 
was peculiarly liable to be detached from its original position ; and in 
many situations I have observed heaps of the masses of this rock piled 
upon each other as if artilicially, and resting on low rounded hills, composed 
of a similar variety of quartz. It is impossible, on witnessing these, not 
to conclude that higher hills, formed of this rock, originally existed in such 
situations, and that all that now is left of these arc the heaps just alluded 
to, which still remain to mark the spot v/here mountains have existed 
before—and wc cannot fail to perceive the ruins of these mountains in 
the masses of quartz w'hich strew the country far and near. 

It is impossible, from facts of this nature, to arrive at any certain 
conclusions regarding the direction from which this flood came. Cross 
currents and a thousand other circumstances must be taken into consi¬ 
deration \ but from the general position which these detached fragments 
occupy, I am inclined to believe that it came from the west or north¬ 
west. 

Geology of the Northern Portion. —We shall now proceed to 
describe, as briefly as possible, the Geology of the northern portion of the 
district under consideration. The great difference in the external appear¬ 
ance of the country betwixt the northern and southern portions, has already 

u 
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been pointed out, and my observations are confined to tliat part of it 
which lies east of the central range. 

With regard to the central range itself, in the neighbourhood of Udaj/a- 
pur, it is formed of the distinctly stratified quartz rock described in page 02, 
—^whicli alternates with argillaceous schists, &c. and exhibits sharp and 
denticulated ridges, peaks, &c. As we proceed north, the granitic rocks 
make their appearance with their .associated gneisses, micaceous schists, 
and hornblende rocks. These are found at no great distance to the north 
of Udayapur, and on the most northern portions of Mewar, in the Ajmer 
district, and where this range borders on Marwnr, tliey are the only rocks 
met with. From the large plates of mica, which arc brought from the 
latter portion of the district, we may judge of the nature of the rocks of 
tliis range to the north. 

The country lying betwixt this range and the belt of secondary rocks, 
which form the Chitor range, and from thence extend west for a short 
distance, is generally level, and frotn its surface rise several detached hills 
and hill ranges. The nature of the rocks in this portion of the country will 
be understood from the accompanying section of the strata which occur on 
the route from Nimach to Mertah, which last is situated about a mile 
and a half from the base of the central range. These rocks .cross the 
country in an oblique direction, the strata nmning nearly from N. W. 
to S. E. 

Proceeding north from 3Iertah, we have a continuation of the rocks 
described in the explanation of the section as occurring at and near 3Ier- 
tah. In these, the associated felspar is frequently granular, and the last 
sometimes occurs nearly pure, in which case it forms the while stom of 
Werner. This, however, is rare. Beds of semi-transparent quartz also 
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occur, and in some instances this rock assumes an almost schistose 
aspect. When this last is broken in a direction parallel to the schistose 
structure, minute scales of mica may be frequently observed, which 
divide the mass into a number of thin parallel bars. The mica can¬ 
not be observed in the unbroken mass, or in the cross fracture, and 
the bars are sometimes so thin that the rock assumes a fibrous ap¬ 
pearance. 

When felspar occurs associated with hornblende, the former is gene¬ 
rally white or grey, and h\ some specimens of sienitic granite, I have 
observed that the felspar, when exposed at the surface, has acquired 
a reddish tint, and it is only on breaking the mass that we discover its 
real color. In one hand-specimen, broken from the junction of a horn¬ 
blende rock approaching to sienitic granite, and a close-grained granitic 
rock, through which are disseminated minute yellowish green specks of a 
mineral, which appears to me to be Epidofe,- - the felspar of the hornblende 
rock is grey, while that of the other is reddish; the felspar acquiring a 
redder tint in proportion as it is removed from the hornblende. Through 
many of the granitic rocks which occur here, the minute green specks just 
alluded to, are disseminated. When these rocks are exposed to a powerful 
heat, the green color of these specks is converted into a black, and a 
similar mineral occurs intimately associated with a rock which appeared 
to me, on first seeing it, to be a variety of a schistdse quartz. It has a 
specific gravity, how'^ever, varying from 2-9 to 3-4, or even 3-5, according 
as this green mineral is in larger or smaller proportion. This last ap¬ 
pears to be translucent at the edges, to have a fracture slightly foliated, 
and something of a fibrous structure. Its hardness is intermediate, 
between that of felspar and quartz—it is rather brittle, and before the 
blow pipe, or when exposed to a powerful heat, it is converted into black 
or dark brown scorios. Its color is light yellowish green, and sometimes 
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greyish green. It appears to be a variety of Epidote, and the rock just 
described occurs in considerable abundance.* 

In the series of rocks under consideration, chlorite appears frequent¬ 
ly to occupy the place of the hornblendes, and the rocks containing this 
mineral have, sometimes, a structure approaching to that of gneiss,—the 
chlorite being arranged in nearly parallel, interrupted layers, alternating 
with layers of the other ingredients. This last rock is distinctly strati¬ 
fied, and passes into chlorite schist. Chlorite also occurs in minute quan¬ 
tity in many of the rocks approaching to the nature of white stone. 

In the neighbourhood of the central range, in this part of the coun¬ 
try, we have numerous detached ranges, and the surface of the country, 
on proceeding towards Ndlh'divara^ becomes rugged and uneven, exhibit¬ 
ing a mammillary belt, in which arc situated several deep and small val¬ 
leys. The rocks observed are different modifications of granitic rocks, 

alternating with hornblende rocks. Ndth'dwdra (famous for its temple, 

% 

which is one of the most sacred in India, with those of the Vaishnava 
persuasion,) stands about twenty-four miles north, and a little to the east 
of Udayapur, It is situated on the inner slope of a group of hills of a 
rugged aspect, and which group is connected with the mammillary belt 
above alluded to. The rocks which occur there are argillaceous schists, 
containing a large' proportion of mica, and these pass into micaceous 
schist, which alternates with quartz rock passing into gneiss. The 
Bands river, skirts this group. For about four miles east of Ndl/i'dwdra, 
we have still numerous detached hills and groups, and the country is 
broken and nigged,—we then enter the level plains of Mewar, 

* In addition to tlii^ mineral, I suspect that Schiller spar occasionally occurs. Associated with 
the quartz is a rock which has a specific gravity of about 2<8. It is so intimately blended with the 
quartz, however, that 1 could not determine with any degree of precision respecting its nature. 
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In the district north of NM/t dwdra, including the most noithern 
portions of Mcwavy and the Ajtmr and Jaypur districts, we find gra¬ 
nitic rocks, gneisses, micaceous schists, and liornbknde rocks, with occa¬ 
sional beds of marble and serpentine—while the argillaceous rocks are 
rare. But before describing these, it may be as well to give, in this place, 
a short description of the Geology of the country on the route from 
Ndih'dwdra to Kanknmuli, distance of about nine miles north, and 
slightly east. This portion of the country acquires importance from the 
marble (quarries which abound in it. 

Proceeding then north from the Banda river, the route running parallel 
to, and at no great distance from the central range, the country exhibits 
a manuuillary aspect, and to our right stretch out the level plains of 
Meirar. The ftrst rocks which present themselves, are micaceous schists 
approacliiiig to argillaceous schists, which appear to pass, on one hand, 
into argillaceous schists, with wdiich a large proportion of mica is asso¬ 
ciated, and on tlie other, into gneiss, generally of a schistose structure. 

V 

Small lliin lamina? of a wdiite limestone, occasionally occur in patches in 
the schistose rocks, forming a variety of the cahchisle of the French. The 
preponderating rock, however, is micaceous schist, in which occur beds of 
quartz and hornblende rocks. 

On arriving at KankarauVi, several low ranges of hills are obser\^ed. 
The Lake, for which its sacred city (for it, as well as ISdUddwdra, is the 
seat of a Gosain of the Vaishnava persuasion) is famdus, may be about 
fourteen miles in circumference. It is skirted on two sides by these low 
ranges, and on the other sides the water is confined by two bunds of large 
extent, and there is another bund which blocks up a broad ravine which 
separates two of the ranges just alluded to. 
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It is in these ranges that the marble formation of Kunlcarauli. occurs. 
On tJie side to which the strata dip, the acclivity is gentle ; but in the op¬ 
posite direction, they present l)lufy crags which overhang the lake. The 
marble occurs in distinctly stratihed beds. In a hill examined, the first 
rock which })rcsented itself was inicaca^ous schist, composed of (piartz .and 
mica, the last in large proportion, and in silvery plates of considerable 
size. I)ij)ping under tliis, occurred a thick bed of marble, tin; ouUuop- 
pings of the strata making their appearance throughout the whole extent 
of a low ridge skirting the lake. Under this again, a micaceous schist, 
of a more stony aspect than the last, occurred. Tliis <’onlains a consi¬ 
derable j)ro])ortion of associated felspar, and passes into a gneiss of a 
slaty structure, which is succeeded by a situiitic granite, or rather a liorn- 
blonde rock, u il/i wiiicli is associated a very large pro])ortion of horn¬ 
blende. All tht’r-e rocks are distinctly stratified, and dip at an angle of 
about 48'’—the dip being southerly, a little inclined to the east. 


The marble which I had an opportunity of examining, \vas coarse¬ 
grained and crystalline. One variety was nearly pure white, while another 
was greyish white, the last being rather of a closer lextiifc,—both were 
slightly translucent at the edges, and in their structine they frc(|uen(ly 
approached to slaty. This marble is a primitive dotomile. U is dissolved 
slowly, but entirely in nitric and muriatic acids, with sUghl c/fcrvcscntcc, anti 
contains a considerable proportion of carbonate of magnesia, associated Avith 
the carbonate of lime. The marble rpiarries from which all this portion of 
India is supplied, occur a few miles from this town, and near another lake 
of smaller size, called^ the Jlajnagar. This marble is more compact and 
fine-grained than the variety just described, and is associated with a 
similar variety of rocks. 

The Bunds which are constructed of marble, have a very imposing 
appearance, and numerous jlat-rooj'ed buildings, supported on pillars, 
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cxliibiling very richly carved specimens of Hindu architecture, adorn the 
])iincipal of these. These Imildint^s arc comjdctely covered with figures 
of the Hindu deities, carved in alto relievo. The strata of thiu limited 
portion of tlie country generally dip in a southerly direction, while those 
iji other si nations, to the N. S., and in the same parallels of latitude, 
generally dij) to the N. H. 


Tlie ranges run in a direction parallel to the direction of the strata, 
and the micaceous schists and gneisses of this series generally contain 
embedded garnets. 

With regard to the other portions of this district, north and east of 
Kanliaranl'i, 1 may remark, in a general way, that in it are f)rohal)Iy dis¬ 
covered, in any ahiindancc at least,—the oldest rocks whicli occur in 
Central India, and tliese may very probably dip under the argillaceous 
rocks of the south. The whole of which last series would appear to repose 
against micaceous schi.st, passing insensibly into gnei.ss, the last pa.ssiiig 
again into granite. Tmmcdiatcly to the north of Kanharaul'i, we enter ii 
perfectly level plain, which is continued to the l)ase of the central range, 
\^hicli range rises abruptly from its surface -and, supposing a line drawn 
in a north-easterly direction from Kanliurunl'i to the fort of Bamra, 
situated forty-two miles north of Chilor, Ave haA^c to tlie N. W. of this 
line a perfectly level plain, at the surface of Avliich tlic primitive strata 
constantly appear—and this plain is, in many situations, bounded by the 
horizon, not one single detached hill or range making its appearance till 
we approach the lull groups at and near Bandi, which lies nineteen miles 
S. E. from Na/trabad, 


To the S. E. of this line wc hav^e also level plains, but from the 
surface of these rise numerous detached hills and hill ranges—and a 
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range of considerable extent stretches in a south-westerly direction, from 
the fort of liamra. The I'irst rocks which present themselves are 
micaceous schists, in wdiich the mica is abundant, and in plates of consi¬ 
derable size; in these are embedded garnets. Beds of quartz, ami a 
micaceous schist, approaching to argillaceous schist, are frequently met 
with-—and the latter of these rocks is more abundant towards the south. 
For a very considerable distance to the north of KauLarauIi, and from 
thence cast to JihUwam, situated thirty-four miles north of Chilot\ the 
micaceous schists still preponderate, and they alternate uith hornblende 
rocks and quartz. In the neighbourhood of BliUwara, we observe aii 
extensive scries of alternations of this kind ; and the hornblende rocks, 
which occur in great abundance, exist in the form of hornblende schist,— 
hornblende rock, and hornblende rock approaching to sienitic granite. 

Proceeding north, the granitic rocks })reponderatc, and the raiigo of 
hills, on the termination of which to the north, JianUa is situate d, is en¬ 
tirely composed of granite. The granites of this range arc various, and 
the different varieties alternate with each otiier,—some of the beds being 
stratified, and others assuming a regidar prismatic form. One variety 
is a very fine-grained grey granite, of a crumbling nature, easily affected 
by the atmosphere, and, in its partially decomposed slate, exactly resem¬ 
bling a sandstone. Another variety is a granite, in which quartz and 
felspar occur in large angular concretions, the quartz being white 
and semi-transparent, and the felspar being nearly opaque, and 
of a milky white color—with these a very small proportion of mica 
is associated. This last rock was traversed by veins of felspar, or 
rather adularia, of a beautiful pearly lustre. Another variety of gra¬ 
nite also occurred, in .which the mica, of a dark olive color, icas dis- 
linclhf crifslalUzed, as were also occasionally the quartz and felspar. The last 
variety is large granular. The hills of this range are low, and they do 
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not rise higher than three hundred feet above the level of the plain. 
Their shape is round, approaching to conical. 

On leaving liamra, we enter the level primitive plain, described in 
pages 79 and 80—and this plain is, in many situations, almost literally 
covered with garnets, giving to the face of the country a red aspect. The 
precious and common garnet botli occur. The former is small, and seldom 
in perfect crystals—the latter is large, often the size of a hen's egg, and 
is regularly crystallized in the usual manner. The rocks are still difterent 
moditications of granitic rocks, with which are associated occasional beds 
of hornblende rock, and hornblende schist—^the first passing into sienitic 
granite. Some of the granites are composed of quartz and felspar alone, 
the latter being milky white, and the former semi-transparent. These 
are arranged in large angular concretions, and have at a little distance 
<[uitc the aspect of calcedony. This rock is stratified, and felspar in thin 
seams, which run parallel to the strata, occurs in it. This felspar is trans¬ 
lucent, of a slightly greenish color, and easily breaks into fragments of a 
rhornboidal form. It exhibits, in some small degree, the play of colors 
so remarkable in the Labrador felspar. Besides the above granites, 
composed of quartz, bright flesh-colored felspar and steatite occur,—the 
last ingredient being sometimes wanting; common granite is also found— 
in this the mica, as seen in the mass, is of a brass yellow color, but when 
placed between the eye and the light, is of a greenish straw color. Schorl 
is occasionally met with in these granites, and in their structure they vary 
from fine grained to large grained. • 

The above rocks are continued till we approach Bandiy nineteen miles 
south-east of Nasirabady when we now again perceive numerous detach¬ 
ed hills and hill groups—and rocks containing hornblende preponderate. 
The rocks heretofore met with have, generally speaking, been regularly 

X 
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stratified, and the strata appearing to cross the country obliquel 5 % 
running nearly north-west and south-east. 

Banai is situated at the base of a group of liills, whicli, though they 
appear smooth and conical in the distance, are found, on nearing them, to 
be entirely destitute of vegetation, the rock of which they are composed 
having a tendency to assume the form of large globular, or rather cohtm- 
nar masses, which are piled on each other,—one of these masses fre¬ 
quently occupying the very summit of the hills, and presenting a very 
striking appearance. A small fort tops a low, conical, and precipitous 
hill, or rather crag,—the fort appearing to rise from the rock, and to be 
a continuation of it. 

The rock composing this group of hills does not appear to be strati¬ 
fied. In its texture it inclines to small granular. It is composed of grey 
felspar, quartz, and black shining hornblende, and has a structure similar 
to that of gneiss, the hornblende being arranged in slightly interrupted 
nearly parallel layers, alternating with layers of quartz and felspar inti¬ 
mately mixed. Small garnets occur disseminated through this rock, and 
in many situations it has a perfect gneissy structure. It may be classed 
with the sienitic gneisses. 

Proceeding from this last place towards Nasirabady we have alter¬ 
nations of granitic rocks, with hornblende rocks and gneiss, all these pass¬ 
ing into each other—hornblende being a common ingredient in all. Large 
rounded heaps of these rocks are seen piled upon each other near the route, 
and they do not occur stratified, but in large and broad prismatic beds, 
running in the usual direction of the strata of this district. The route 
from Bandi to Nasirnhad is in a direction nearly parallel to, but a little 
to the west of, the direction in which these beds run, and we frequently 
meet with the same rock for the distance of one or two miles. 
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The country surrounding Nastrabad is bleak and desolate. The 
cantonment itself is situated on an elevated plain, exhibiting, in almost 
every position, the out-croppings of the vertical strata; and the soil, 
vdiere there is any soil, is sehiom deeper than a few inches. The surface 
rises into several low rounded swells, destitute, or nearly so, of vegetation, 
and in the neighbouring country several detached hills and hill groups 
are observed. To the west and north-west, the central range of hills is 
seen to stretch. It presents a bleak and rocky outline. It rises abruptly 
from the plains, and in some situations exhibits peaks, frequently of con¬ 
siderable altitude,—some of them, in the neighbourhood of Ajmere, rising 
about one thousand two hundred feet above the level of the plain. In 
this portion of the countr}^ there is scarcely a single tree observed. 

The rocks which occur are different modifications of granitic rocks, 
alternating with each other in narrow beds, and these are associated with 
gneiss, mica(*eous schist, and hornblende rocks. All these pass into each 
other by insensible degrees. The hornblende rocks pass into greenstone, 
and also exist in the form of pure hornblende rock and hornblende 
schist, with both of udiich felspar occurs associated, and these last 
pass into sienitic granite. The gneisses arc generally schistoses, 
not waved, and the granites are very various—sometimes large grained, 
but more generally small grained. In the above, beds of pure white quartz 
occur,—these last frequently rising into hills completely destitute of vege¬ 
tation. The quartz, exhibiting a saccharine structure, described in page 6*2, 
is found here, and other varieties are semi-transparent. Some also exhibit 
an almost schistose structure, and are similar to those described in page 73. 
Indeed, the whole series of rocks wdiich occurs at JNastrabad, is very simi¬ 
lar to that described as being met w ith at and near Merlah. The rocks 
of this series are, generally speaking, stratified, and the strata run in a 
direction N. W. and S. W. probably skirting, through a large extent of 
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country, the western limits of the formation described at Bajidi, and 
exhibiting in their course different appearances. Tlie granitic rocks found 
in the neighbourhood of Slmpoora, fourteen miles cast of Ban ra, are pro¬ 
bably a continuation of this series, while a continuation of the Bamra 
rocks may probably be discovered in those to the west of Nas'irahad. 

Proceeding east from Nas'irabad, in the direction of Biana, we pass, in 
the first instance, through the same bleak and desolate country—the rocks 
every where appearing at the surface. We have still alternations of gra¬ 
nitic rocks and hornblende rocks, with numerous low rounded sw('lls, com¬ 
posed of pure white quartz, large masses of which latter strew the line of 
march. The granitic rocks lose, at a short distance to the east of Na.d- 
rabad, their stratiform structure, and frequently appear at the surface in 
the form of immense lenticular masses, often many yards in diameter, the 
superior flattened surfaces of wdiich only protrude ; and we also observe 
the piled up heaps of globular masses above alluded to. This formation 
is obviously a continuation of that observed at Bandi. Proceeding east as 
far as BamboIU about thirty miles distant from Nas'irabad, we have a 
continuatioiiofa similar variety of rocks, but micaceous and chlorite schists 
now occasionally make their appearance ; the granites, however, prepon¬ 
derate, and in these the felspar is the most abundant ingredient. It is 
frequently of a crumbling nature. Among other varieties of granite wdiich 
occur uear Bamboli, there was one of a very beautiful appearance com¬ 
posed of quartz-hornblende, the last in very small proportion—flesh- 
colored felspar, and green mica, and in this rock were imbedded portions 
of a semi-transparent, nearly white, felspar of a rhomboidal form, giving 
to the mass a porphyritic structure. Numerous detached hills occur in 
this neighbourhood. They are all very low—some exhibiting the above 
described appearance of globular heaps piled upon each other—others are 
smooth and conical, while others are peaked. 
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Still proceeding in the same direction, about half way betwixt 

Nasirabad and we perceive the two parallel ranges of hills described 

» 

in page—, and between which ranges our route lies. These ranges seem 
to terminate to the west in a number of detached hills which rise here and 

r 

there in the line which the ranges would have followed had they been 
continued. Some of these detached hills are conical, others are round, 
while others are occasionally peaked. The rocks are still granites, some 
of them containing imbedded actinoUte, and with others steatite and chlo¬ 
rite occur associated. Gneiss and micaceous schist are also observed, and ‘ 
the last, as we proceed cast, becomes very plentiful. Many of the speci¬ 
mens of gneiss have a zoned aspect, parallel layers of red felspar being 
observed in these, alternating Avith layers of quartz, &c. and this last rock, 
in some situations, passes into quartz, the connecting link being a rock 
composed of parallel bars of quartz, separated from each other by plates 
of mica. At a small village called Ghenvddy about eighty-six miles 
from Nasimbadt occurs a low hill, composed of micaceous schist, with 
subordinate beds of gneiss and granites, into both of which it appeared to 
pass. 1 here found specimens of a variety of Jibrous quart 2 ; of a slightly 
reddish tint—the fibres were arranged in a manner similar to those of fib¬ 
rous gypsum, audit occurred imbedded in the rocks in oblong portions of 

small size, the superior and inferior surfaces of which were slightly convex. 

(■ * 

Proceeding in the same direction, the above rocks are still observed, 
and small grained granites, composed principally of quartz and felspar, 
with which occasional minute scales of mica arc associated, preponderate 
as we proceed east* Beds of micaceous schist and quartz are alsd met 
with,—and the rocks just alluded to are succeeded by the quartz rock 
formation, in the centre of which stands the hill fort of Sdhar, or Onsha 
Sdhar —see page 65. Felspar, in small proportion, occasionally occurs 
associated with this quartz. 
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The bills of the parallel ranges which bound to the right and left, 
the plain over which the line of inarch lies—are low. Their summits 
very frequently present a sharp ridge, the acclivity on each side being 
rapid, and this ridge exhibit^ an even and uniform line. Sometimes, too, 
the summits are flattened, and their outline altogether is exceedingly 
monotonous, the even line which these summits exhibit, being frequently 
continued for miles without interruption. This is more particularly 
obseiwed in the most eastern portion of the Jaypur district, while to 
the west denticulated ridges occasionally occur, and sometimes, though 
rarely so, low conical peaks present themselves. The hills which rise 
from the plain, especially those of the quartz formation, are more abrupt 
and precipitous. 

Proceeding from the hill fort of Banira N. E. towards Tonk, we have 
still level plains with their detached hills and hill ranges, and these hills 
become more numerous as we proceed east,—several small ranges too, 
are seen running on a north-easterly and south-westerly direction. The 
country is* generally covered with soil, from which occasionafly protrude 
granitic rocks, &c., and these are probably a continuation of tlie rocks 
observed at and near Nasfrabad^ and to the east of this cantonment; and 
about twenty-six miles N. E. from Bamra^ we observe several hills com¬ 
posed of granite rocks, gneiss, &c. in large unstratified beds, the large 
lenticular masses described in page 84, together with the hills formed of 
the globular masses so often alluded to, being frequently perceived. This 
last formation is probably a continuation of that perceived at Bandi, &c. 

9 

A village called Tbm, is situated at about twenty-four miles S. W. of 
Tonk, and stands near the base of a considerable range of hills, which runs 
in a north-easterly and south-westerly direction. The hills of this range exhi¬ 
bit ridge-shaped and denticulated summits, and the preponderating rock 
is gneiss, on one hand passing into micaceous schist, and on the other into 
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granite. In some of these the felspar exists in the form of a soft earthy 
substance, (kaolin,) sometimes it is of a reddish color, and at others it is 
greyish white. The last is frequently granular. 

The country surrounding Tonk is characterised by its numerous 
detached groups, and the hills often rise into peaks of fantastic form, 
denticulated ridges, &c. Many of them are entirely destitute of vegetation, 
and a sharp craggy peak, of a very striking appca|:ance, and crowned by 
a domed building, overhangs the city. The rocks observed are granitic 
rocks passing into gneiss, quartz being a very abundant ingredient in 
these. 

Proceeding N. E. from Tonk towards SowdU, situated in a pass in the 
most southern of the two parallel ranges, alluded to in page 85, and distant 
twenty miles S. W. from Sahar, the detached hills are still numerous, 
and many of them are crowned by a strong-hold. The windings of the 
Bands river are frequently crossed, and the rocks gradually pass into 
quartz rock, approaching to gneiss, with which hills of micaceous and 
chlorite schists are associated. 

Five miles to the S. W. of a small village called BopdU which stands 
about twenty-six miles S. W. of Sowdli, is a hill fort, of a very imposing 
appearance. The small detached range, on the highest point of which it is 
situated, appeared principally composed of quartz of a white color. The 
lower and central regions of the hills were ,covered with stunted jungle; 
the rock then suddenly took a more perpendicular direction, and rose by 
a very steep acclivity, till, with the slope on the other side, it formed a 
sharp denticulated ridge, frequently rising into neeSle-shaped points, and 
exhibiting a peculiarly bristled aspect. The upper regions of these hills 
were entirely destitute of vegetation. Many other of the hill ranges 
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presented similar appearances, and we had also the usual ridge-shaped 
hills, aud some were conical. 

On approaching these detached ranges were still very numer¬ 

ous, and the secondary ranges, described in page 5G, were seen passing off 
in pairs from the range, at the base of which Sowdli is situated. I need 
scarcely add that the word ‘‘ sccomlary” has no reference, in this place, to the 
rocks of which the hill@ are formed, but is merely used as a relative term 
to express the connexion of these ranges with the greater range. These 
secondary ranges, then, are not continued far, but terminate a short dis¬ 
tance to the south. Their summits present various appearances,—some are 
flattened or slightly rounded, and are bounded on either side by nearly 
perpendiculai smooth crags which rise abruptly from the slope. Others 
are ridge-shaped, while others are slightly denticulated. 

The rocks which present themselves are small grained granitic rocks, 
the quartz and felspar being by far the most abundant ingredients, and 
these are associated with micaceous schists and <piartz rocks. Succeed¬ 
ing these, the quartz formation of Sdhar occurs. 

The above is all the information which I can give relative to the 
Geology of this district. My communication has already been extended 
beyond the limits which I at first proposed for myself, and my concluding 
observations shall be few and general. 

JUi the northern portion of this district, I stated that beds of marble 
and serpentine are found, excepting, however, the marble formation of 
KanJcaraulL I have not had an opportunity of examining these, and shall 
tlicrefore content myself with remarking, that marble appears to be plen- 
. tiful in the northern portions, both of Ajmer and Jaypur. 
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Regarding the metals of this district I can say but little. Dur¬ 
ing the past cold season, I had proceeded as far as Nasirabad, for 
tlie purpose of examining the Ajmer lead mines; but the sudden 
calls of duty obliged me to return to f/da^apur, when I was on the very 
point of setting out on my intended excursion. I can, therefore, give 
no additional information to what is already known respecting these 
mines,—and I must be satisfied with remarking, in a general way, 
that iron, copper, and lead, with which last silven has occasionally been 
found associated in small proportion, are the only metals which have as 
yet been found in this district. Several specimens were shown me as ores 
of antimony. These were, however, well-marked galena. There are 
several iron foundevies in this district, and this last metal appears to be 
very abundant in the quartz rock formation. Copper mines, loo, have, I 
believe, been v^orked near Mandal, in Meivar. 

Several simple minerals have been mentioned as occurring in the 
granitic rocks, &c.; and in one variety of granite was observed a mineral 
which appeared to me to be Saussurite. 

The deptJi of the wells in the primitive portions of Central India 
appears to depend, in a great measure, on their being near, or at a dis¬ 
tance from--the large lakc.s which abound in this district, and the remark 
first made by Sii AH Baber, (see Lev den, and Erskine’s translation of 

f 

his life,) who appears to have been a wonderfully intelligent observer of 
nature, I have found to be perfectly correct. This remark is, that in the 
apparently dried-up courses of rivers and nullahs in India, water is uni¬ 
versally found close upon the surface, and that, even during the hottest 
periods of the year, it is only necessary to dig a few feet through the sand 
to reach it. We cannot but agree in the reflection made by this monarch 
upon stating the circumstanpe ; viz. that it presents an instance of one 
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of th^ many bountiful arrangements which Providence has made to sup¬ 
ply the wants of its creatures. Many of the wells at Nasimbad are 
eighty feet deep, and are bored through the solid rock—the water in these 
is generally brackish —and is impregnated with saline ingredients. The 
hill fort of Hamtrgher, situated twenty-one miles north of Chit or, is 
remarkable on account of a well which has been bored, with infinite labour, 
through the solid rock from the summit to the very base of the low hill 
on which the fort is sit^tcd. This well is nearly two hundred feet deep. 

During the rains, springs of water may be seen, in many of the hilly 
districts, issuing from the rocks at the surface. 

In the north of Ajimr and Jaypur, the water is bad and brackish. 
In the southern districts it is excellent; and the only foreign ingredient 
which 1 have as yet detected in it is carbonate of lime, which sometimes 
exists in considerable proportion. A quantity of carbonic acidgass, in a 
free state, must, of course, exist in these waters, to enable them to hold 
the carbonate of lime in solution. 

With regard to the Geology of the primitive portion of the district to 

the west of the central range, I can say nothing. My specimens from the 

Serooce district are as follows, and these indicate a similar variety of 

rocks to those which we have described as occurring to the east of this 

■¥ 

range: 1st, a rock composed of pure black shining hornblende without 
intermixture; 2d, nearly the same as the above, but with associated 
felspar in small proportion ; 3d, a sienitic granite, approaching to primi¬ 
tive greenstone; 4th, a granitic rock, composed of flesh-colored felspar, 
with a distinct foliated fracture, quartz in much smaller proportion, and of 
a white color, and steatite—^the last in very small quantity, and in other 
specimens of the same rock entirely wanting—this granite is very large 
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granular; 5th, a sienitic granite intermediate between small and^large 
granular, and principally composed of grey felspar, with which is occa¬ 
sionally associated quartz and hornblende, the last in minute proportion— 
a soft reddish iron ochry-looking substance occurs disseminated through 
this variety; 6th, a very compact primitive limestone, with a texture 
approaching to that of calcareous spar; 7th, a limestone, or marble of a 
whitish color, consisting of a congeries of minute grains, which appear to 
the naked eye rounded, but which seen through a ird^i^oscope have an imper¬ 
fect crystalline structure, exhibiting sharp angles, &c.—through this rock 
is disseminated minute scales of a dark colored mica; 8tb, a limestone 
somewhat similar to the last, of a cream-color, composed of similar grains 
in a very loose state of aggregation, so that it crumbles into ^ fine calca¬ 
reous sand almost on being handled. Through this rock are disseminated 
scales of an olive-colored mica, and a portion of it being thrown into nitric 
acid, the calcareous grams were completely dissolved with brisk efferves¬ 
cence, while there remained as a residuum, the scales of olive-colored 
mica, a few minute grains of quartz, and two other minerals, the nature of 
which I do not altogether understand. 

> 

One occurred in small cylindrical grains, or rather six-sided prisms, the 
lateral planes of these not being very well marked, but at the same time 
sufficiently distinct to entitle them to the appellation of crystals. They 
arc about the size of a grain of rice, are slightly translucent, approaching to 
opaque—of a white eolor and silky aspect; they are soft, and easily crum¬ 
ble between the fingers into a fine silky looking powder. Before the 
.blow pipe they acquire a more opaque degree of whiteness, and they do 
not appear to be affected by acids. Their specific gravity does not seem 
to exceed 2® 00, but from the smallness of tlie size of these crystals, and 
from their lightness, I could not ascertain this point with precision, not 
being possessed of scales sufficiently delicate. 
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The other is of an emerald-green color, translucent or semi-trans¬ 
parent. It occurs in grains oir crystals of nearly a similar form to the 
last, but these are frequently Rattened. It also occurs in small irregular 
grains which assume^no distinct form. Like the first, it exhibits a very 
fine fibrous i^tructure. .It has a shining vitreous aspect—it is soft, so as to 
be scratched by the knifie, but it is harder than the otlier; it is exceeding¬ 
ly brittle, Its fracture appears to be foliated, and its specific gravity 
does not exceed that of^e last. When exposed to the flame of the blow 

pipe, it acquires a darker color, and becomes opaque and friable. 

* 

t 

The above minerals appear to be more allied to apatite, than to any 
other substance with which I am acquainted. The friend to whom 1 am 
indebted for iny sj^eciraens informed me, that the rock in which these 
are found occurs very abundantly on the route from Udayapur to Seroi, 
A specimen of this rock I have the pleasure to foW^ard. 

I have only further to add, that I have found imbedded in Aww/ccr, 
in the valley of Udayapur, several varieties of primitive rocks, which I 

have not yet been able to discover in situ. Of these I may mention one. 

‘ > 

It has a waved appearance, is close grained, almost compact, and consists 
of white quartz and a dark colored limestone, arranged in waved alteniat- 
iog lAyers. It eflervesces strongly with acids. A specimen of this rock 
1 have also the pleasure to forward. 
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ON THE 

FORMULiT^ FOR CALCULATING 

AZIMUTH 

IN TRIGONOMETRICAL OPERATIONS. 


By Captain G. EVEREST, p. r.s. m.a.s., &c. 

Surcetfor General and Superinfi-ridcat of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 


In offering to the notice of the Society the accompanying paper, I beg 
to explain that my object is to put on record certain formulfe, connected 
with the method generally employed in the Trigonometrical Surveys of 
England and of India, for determining Azimuths. 

Those of my readers, who are familiar with this subject, will remem¬ 
ber that t!ic metliod in question consists in observing the difference of 
Azimuth between a fixed lamp of reference and some circumpolar star, 
generally a ursa? minoris, at the time of its greatest distsince on the east 
or west side of the meridian. 

But to accomplish this, the actual time of the phenomenon, and 
frequently the altitude, require to be known, and as it is advisable to 
have these elements prepared for the occasion at leisure, the latitude of 
the place is sometimes drawn from data to which the final corrections 
have not been applied, and the polar distance is perhaps taken from a 
catalogue which succeeding observations have shown to be imperfect. 

The second part of this paper is intended therefore to furnish formulae, 
whereby the observer may introduce the required corrections without 
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undergoing the toil and loss of time which would attend a formal recom¬ 
putation of the whole set of observations, and it will be remarked that 
the second hypothesis will also enable him to compute, by means of 
differences, a series for many nights in succession with quite as much 
correctness as if entire quantities had been used ; for in that case he 
has only to calculate the elements for the first night, and substitute for 
the value of d b the increment or decrement of polar distance, the other 
terms being virtually constant. 

It has always, however, been an evil complained of in operations of 
this kind, that by limiting the case to the actual time of maximum 
Azimuth, the powers of the observer are much curtailed, because he can¬ 
not take more than one observation on the same night. 

If observations, taken intermediately between the culmination and 
the time of the greatest Azimuth, were to be computed with reference to 
the meridian, it would be indispensable to employ large quantities, and 
the operosc formulae of Spherical Trigonometry, Avhich would not only be 
laborious, but would not give so much accuracy as the method of eliciting 
the correction by means of differential terms. 

z 

I shall explain this better by a reference to 
the diagram in the margin, wherein the two Arcs 
ZSy ZS' are drawn very near to each other, the 
angle PSZ being a right angle, and it will be seen 
immediately how much more easily and accurately 
the angle PZS' may be found by computing the 
partial angle SZS', and deducting it from PZS, 
than by direct computation of the entire angle 
PZS' itself. -6^ 

I have introduced, in the first part, the ordinary rules for com¬ 
puting the elements at the time of maximum, with the view that 
those, for whose use these formulae are intended, may not need a 
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re^rence to first principles, but have the subject in a complete state be¬ 
fore them ; and this must be my apology, should it be objected to me that 
I have presumed to intrude on the Society with propositions strictly 
elementary. 


In any spherical triangle ABC '\i the sides 
h and c are constant, the sines of the angles B 
and C will attain their greatest values contempo¬ 
raneously. 


For the general equation is 

• r< ^ 

SOI B~ SOI C.- 

SOI c 

in which the term sin B is obviously a maximum w’hen sin C is a maxi¬ 
mum ; i. e. when <7= ’^ or .00". 

’ *•> 


n 



If, therefore, A represent the Pole, B the Zenith, and C the place 
of a circumpolar star; when the Azimuth which is represented by the 
angle B is a maximum, the angle of position at C will be a right angle : 
in that case, therefore, we have 

1st. Cos A — tan h. cot c .(a) 

2nd. sin B . ^ 3 ) 

sin c 


3rd. Cos a 


cos c 
cos b 


(y) 


But A represents the hour angle, or portion of sidereal space passed 
through between the instant of transit and that of maximum Azimuth ; 
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c, the complement of the Latitude of the place of ohservation, or c = —X; 

/?, the polar distance of the star; JJ the an^lc of Azimuth, and a the Zenith 
distance: consecpiently, if /' denote the seconds of sidereal time, tlie above 

equations are transformed to 

1st. ro.s * s Pol. dist X fn/i X 

2nd. sm s Azimuth zr s//i ^'s Pol. dist X see X 
3rd. sfii ^ s Altitude =: srr ^ s Pol. dist X siu X 


If t* be required in mean solar time, it must be diminished in the ratio 

If. :\v. s. 

of twenty-four hours to 23 3(5 1, or it t‘ denote the seconds in moan solar 
tifue, then we liave (-.oe;. t' l-‘Og. T -f- (Jonst. I 27. 


The corrcclioiis are 
jnirposc. 


also easily obtained from tables constructed on 


To take an example of this ; lot the time of tlie greatest Western 
Azimuth of the Pole-star be requiii-d on the Itli May, Itt.lO, in Latitude 
21" 0' (f, as also the Azimuth and Altitude at that instant; the Longitude 
bein'*’ 73“ Last of Greenwich, and tlie Polar distance 1“ 30' tP. 


Hour Angle. Aziinnlh. 

Pol. di.st r 30' if _ tail H.4-l(ill03- sin 8.413310.0. 

Lat.2P 0' (f. . .. Urn 0,0483831. . . ..vcc 0.0392(108. 


Allil nde. 

. ..sY-r ().()(){)I(104 
...sin 9.(1003133 


Space 89“17M4.'"8 co,v 8.094(1.03 4 .vm 8.4832107 0.(1004827 

1" 43' 3."37 24" 0' 35.-''83. 

3 37 8..08 Siderial time. Refraction -f 0 2 0.83. 


22 ](i 3.10 A.R (* — o) at noon. 

Appt. Altdc 24 2 43.(1(1. 

ITi 18 34.21 Sid. time 
— 2 40.37 Con". 


1(1 1(1 13.84 Mean Solar Time. 
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Tlitherto the two sides /^andeliave been supposed tobecorrectly known, 
but it is not an unusual occurrence that a series of observations is com¬ 
puted for many nigiits by anticipation, with a Latitude merely approx¬ 
imate, and that when this element comes to be finally determined, correc¬ 
tions must be applied to obviate the eflects of errors which may thus have 
been introduced. 


To find these corrections, we must differentiate the equations (a), (^), 
(yX with respect to c; whence we obtain 

, . .... /on h , tnyi h , 

1st. — sin A. a jl zz •—■ ;-. dc r: -r-;-. d?. 

siw c . SlU’ c 

, . tan h tan h , 

— d A — .—--rr—. d/. — — - .-. d>. 

SHI rt. Stu- C SHI a. SIH C 

Whence •— d A =: —-. dX — /att JJ. sec X. dx 

si/t c 


2nd. cos li. d li 


- sin h. cos c. dc 


sinr c. 

*. dB — tan<j: B. tans X. dx 


— — sin B. cot c. dc 


3d. 


sin 


a. drt — 


sin c. dc 
cos b 


. sin c dc 

drt - r-. dc — . 

sin a. cos b sin A. cos b 


drt = 


dx 


cos li 


— sec B. dx 


To show the application of these formulae, let it be supposed that the 
parts of the triangle of greatest Azimuth had been computed previously 
for some nights in succession, with a Latitude deduced from an approx¬ 
imate series of triangles, and that instead of 24“ 0' 0^, as supposed in the 
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last example, the Latitude 

was found to be 24® P 4(/. 

Then the operation 

will stand as follows : 







Hour Anglo. 

A/iinulh. 

Alliludc. 

d \ — 105" . 

Log 

_ 202110 _ 

Log 2.02110 


li— 1'’ i .y . 

Log 

tan 2- 1G541 - 

Tan 2.13541 

.See 0.00020 

\ — 24° 0' 0" . 

Set* 

_0.031)27 .... 

'I'an 1 .G1353 


15 A. C. 

Log 

G02391 




Corrections.l-o<; 


l-:3tJ!)7» l."43..Los O t.j.illl 1' 


Loj;: 


H- / 

1st Computn.. . 1G1G13‘H4 


1 t.'> 


27 


24 2 4.'>- Gl! 


11 . M. s. 
Correct vulncs IG IG 13’(>1 


”l 46 g!'70 . 24 4 30- 71 


It ivill also sometimes happen in practice, that a seritjs of ohsorva- 
tions, compated with data drawn from an imperfect catalogue of former 
years, retjuircs to be corrected in conformity witli the superior accuracy 
obtained by modern observers. In that case we must differentiate the 
same equations (a) ([3) (7) with respect to the Polar distance h, whence 
vre obtain 

. , . cot c , , 

1st - sin A.d A — - .„ , . d o 

cos~ o 


dA~ 


cot c 


sin A. cos* 0 


-r.dbzz - 


cos c 


sin c. sin A. cos* b 


.db 


Or —dyl 
2d cos B.dB- 
dB zz 


cos C J , cos (I , 7 17 

__— —do zz - d 0 zz cot a, sec b. db 

sin a. cos* o sm a. cos b 


cos b. d b 
sin c 

cos b 


db 


,. . .db— . . 

cos />. sin c sin A. cos \ 


dd — sin a. da zz 


cos c. sin b.db 
cos* b 


, cosc.stnb 

— -- ^ (j ^ zzcot a. tan b. o b. 

sin a. cos b 
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‘These formulsr, computed similarly to the former examples, will stand 
as follow. Suppose that (instead of l°3(yjthe polar distance had been 
1® 3-y 34", but that all the observations had been already computed with 
the former of these values. Then we shall have d /> =; — 


d A = — t>n". Log 1.11107 

6=1° 30' 0".See 0.00017 

^ — o J = 21° O' aii"_'!';in l.(i 1«7» 

15 A. i-’. I.Of,'.2.82301 

A =. 

X =. 


.Lop: 1.41197.Log 1.11197 

.Tiin 2.11011 

.Tan 1.64878 

('o.scc. 0.00003 

Sec . 0.03927 


t orret lions,.0.77. . Log 1.88783 28".46. . I.og 1.45427- .0".32. .Log 1..50986 

Isl. Comjnl. values,. U! 16 13.81 ... 1" 15' 5 .37 . 21 2.4.5.66 

CoiTccf values .16 16 J 1.61.1® 11'36.91". 24 2.45.31 


In these computations, the correction is applied to the altitude with 
an opposite sign to that resulting from the formulas as due to the 
zenith distance, the rationale of which will be evident. The formuhe will 
evidently shorten such operations considerably, because there is no 
necessity for more than live places of decimals, unless the variation.s are 
very large, and thus, if we retain all the quantities but the variation 
of //, wc may compute a set of observations for many nights .in succession, 
by merely finding the variations which are occasioned in the other parts. 

In the work on the great Meridional Arc of India, which the Court 
of Directors did me the honor to have printed, the principle is examined 
(vide page iVJ,) of determining for how long periods some of the principal 
circumpolar stars of the Greenwich Catalogue may be considered as 
stationary in Azimuth ; and it is therein shewn that, during the 2' 
preceding and subsequent to the Maximum, the variation in Azimuth of 
the Pole Star is only 0.'’'25, a quantity less than the powers of our best 
instruments can be considered capable of detecting under ordinary 
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circumstances—similarly Ursa* Minoris and /3 Cephci, the two stats in 
former editions of the Nautical Almanack nearest the J^ole, have 1' 23'''' 
and 1' 12''' for their stationary periods. 

It must, however, be rcmnrkcd, that the hypothesis, on which that 
enquiry is conducted, is not rigorous; for it is therein taken for granted 
that the same vertical circle will pass through the upper aud lower 
positions of the star at e{|ual lapses of time before and after the iMaxi- 
muni, an assumption which, though perfectly admissible for the end 
therein proposed, wall not bear to be much extended; as for instance, 
suppose it were required to determine what would be tlie eflect on the 
Azimuth, if instead of the precise instant of the Ma.xiinum, the observa¬ 
tion were made at any time before or after that phenomenoD. 

To this end let PSZ be tbc polar triangle 
right angled at S, and let S' be the place of a 
star before or after arriving at S —Draw the 
Arcs of great Circles PS', SS', ZS', and then 
since PSS' is Isosceles, if a perpendicular were 
drawn from P on SS' it would divide that side, 
and also the angle at P into two equal and 
similar parts, so that if b P, dZ denote the 
variations of the hour angle and Azimuth, we 
have 


Z 



1st. Tan PSS' = Cot J a P Sec PS 
2d. Sin ^ SS' = Sin } h P Sin PS 

Hence, because of the right angle at S, we have sin ZSS' = cos PSS' 
and cos ZSS' = i sin PSS' and therefore the general equation becomes 
(vide Woodhouse’s Trigon. page 157—3d edition). 
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tan S Z 


cos 


PSS^ 


But cos ZjS 


cot sin ZS + sin PSS'. cos ZS 
cos PZ sin "K 


cos PH cos PiS 


. , ^ ^ cos /, 

And tans^ ZS ~ —= - 

® cot PZ tan K 


.*. sin ZS 


cos Z. cos X 
cos PS 


Consequently tan '6 Z zz 

cot PSS'. cos PS 
sin A. 


ros PSS'. cos PS 

cot SS'. cos Z. cos X + sin PSS'. sin X 
1 

cos Z 


tan SS'. tan X. sin PSS' ‘ 
cos~ PS. tan h P 1 

sin X cos Z _ 

tan SS'. tan X. sin PSS' ^ 


Where the upper sign is used, when the star is nearer the Zenith, 
and tlie lower, when it is further removed from the Zenith than in the 
position of maximum. 

If in the former of these cases, which occurs in the Western Elonga¬ 
tion before, and in the Eastern after ariving at the maximum, we put 



sin Q 


Then tan hZ ~ 


cos^ PS. tan I 
sin X 


. tan" 6 


OtBZzz 


cos^ PS. tan ^ tan^ 6 
sinX.sin I" 


in seconds of a great circle 
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ON THE FORMULAE FOR CALCULATING 


/ 

/. 

Likewise in the latter case, which takes place when before the n^axi- 
mum in the Eastern and after the maxiinum in the Western Elongation, 
if we put 


( 


fan SS . tan'k. sm PSS'\ h 

.... ] ^ z=: tanC' 

cos 


llien tan 6 Z — -:-=-. sui' 0' 

sin k 


And h Z = 


co.s" PS. fan ,J h P. siir 0' 
sin k. sin V 


Tliis method is quite rigorous, but it is rather more opcrose than the 
nature of the case usually requires: before, however, proceeding to sim¬ 
plify the fonnuhr, it may not be worth while to give an example of each 
of the cases above adverted to, and to that end let it be required to deter¬ 
mine what would be the correction to be applied to the Azimuth, if instead 
of the actual instant of maximum on the 4th May 1830, the star had 
been observed thirty minutes before or after that occurrence. 

This computation will be most conveniently arranged according to 
the following form, premising that, in deducing the tangent of a very 
small arc from its sine, and vice versil, the easiest method is to add or 
subtract the Log. Secant, and that to deduce the tangent of an angle 
from the sine of half the angle, the easiest way is to add to the latter the 
Log. of 2, -f 3 times Log. Secant; as is evident from the following con¬ 
sideration : 


2 iCLTh 0 

tan 2 0 = = 2 tan O. {I + tan^ 0 -i- tan 0*, 8cc.) 

tan 2 0 zz 2 sin 0. sec (1 -j- tan^ 0) = 2 sin 0. sec^ 0 
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ON THE FORMUL.T5 FOR CALCULATING 


It will now be in place to explain how the above formula can^ be 
simplified, to which purpose let S\ S" be two positions of a circumpolar 


star at equal lapses of time before and after 
the maximum, so that the angles at P, viz. 
SPS'y SPS''' may be equal to each other; then 
if the diagonal S' S" of the Quadrilateral formed 
by the pole and the three positions of the star 
be drawn, it will intersect the other diagonal 
PiS'at right angles in a-and the two vertical 
circles ZS'y ZS" (produced in the former case) 
will intersect the great circle PS obliquely in 
two points ff', c" making two very small tri¬ 
angles S' ff a', S" art", each equal and similar 
to the other and right angled at c. Now in 
A ZS d which is right angled at S, if we denote 



as before hy^ Z the variation or SZ g', we have 


1 st sin SZ — cot § Z. tan Sg'; or Ian Sg' z=: sin SZ. tan 3 Z 

ff' = sin SZ. h Z ziz sin P. cos K 8 Z .(a) 

2d cos g' — sin 3 Z. cos S Z 



= cos SZ.dZ; and g' cos SZ. 8 Z 

Jd 


3d /. G S'g' or Z. S' = cos SZ. 8 Z -(in A S'gg') 

And since tan g g' ■=. sin S' g. tan S' 

Therefore ff ff' = S' g. cos SZ. 8 Z . ($) 

Again in A PS'g right angled at g we have 


1 st cos 8 P z=: cot PS', tan P g] but tanP a zz tan (^PS—S g) 


tan PS — tan S g . ^ 

.. T—*- ° P’ 

1 -j- tan l*S. tan S g 


S G 

tan PS - T~wu' = ^ PS 

cor PS 
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\ 


S ff tan PS. (1 ■— cos B P). PS zz sin 2 PS, sin^ i S P.(z) 

2ud Tan S'<r zz sin P a. tan BP ~ sin (P S — S <r). tan B P 
S' a ~ (sin PS — cos PS. S a), tan B P 
Oi’ S' a zz sin PS. tan 5 P. (I —cot PS. S <r) 

~ sin PS. tan B P. (1-2. cos" PS. ,sin^ IBP) . (s) 

Combining now the equations (/3j and (e) we obtain 
ffff' = sin PS. Ian B P. (1-2. cos® PS. sm" i 5 P) cos SZ. 5 Z 
zz tan PS. sin X. Ian B I*. (1-2. cos® PS. sin" B P). B Z. .(^) 

VOS PZ_ sin X \ 
cos PS cos PS ) 

t 

and thisS value of answers for both the upper and lower positions, 
being subtractive in the former, and additive in the latter, with respect 
to the mean distance Sa. 


^because cos ZS zz 


We have, therefore, generally 

Str zz. SW ^ aiy' .in -wdiich, by substituting the values given in Equa¬ 

tions (y) (a) (^) we get 

Sin 2 PS. sin' hhPzz (sin P. cos A + tan PS. sin A. tan B P. (1-2. cos- PS. sin" ^ v P)). a Z 


BZzz 


sin P. cosX. -s I + 




sin 2 PS. si/r B P 
tan PS. tan K. tan B P. (1-2.cos® PS. sin" ^ 8 P) 


sin P 


} 


sin 2 PS. sin" ^ B P 

sin P. cos X. (I Ijl cot P. tan B P. (1—2. cos" PS. sin- ^ B i'*)) 


Or a Z =: 


sin 2 PS. .sin' ^ B P 
sin 1". sin P. cos X 


( 1 + cot P. tan B P) nearly. 


• *“ 
Whence Log B Z zz Log sin 2 PS -f 2. Log. sin ^ B P + Log. cosec P 

-f. Log. sec X -b A. C. Log. sin I" + M. cot P. tan BP .Where M 

denotes tlie number 0.4342944ft 19, &c. whose Log is 9.6377843, the upper 

or lower sign being used according as the star is above or below the 

maximum. 
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ON THE FORMULAE FOR CALCULATING, &c. 


The nature of this last substitution has been shewn in my work on 
the measurement of an Arc of the Meridian (Page 01) and is simply thus. 

d 37 

d (hy. log (1 + xj) zz = + d ar. (I + .r a;* x^ 4- &c.) 


_ X' .r* X* 


hy. log (I + a;) = + (.r + — + ^ ^ -f. kc.) 


Log (1 + a;) = + AT a;. (1 + I + y + ’^ &c.) 


in which, vdien x is very small, the series converge so rapidly that all 
terms but the first may be omitted, and we get merely 
Log* (1 jt = ."b M X, 

Therefore Log. (1 ^coi P. tan 5 P) == + M. cot P. tan 3 P. 

Taking now the elements as in the first of the above instances, viz. 

PS = 1® 00' 0^; a P = 30'; P = 81)^’ 17' 14".8; X = 2 P 0' 0^ 
the computation will be as follows : 

To find M. cot P. Ian S P 


9.03778 

9.11943 Tan. 7° 30' 
8.00472 cot P 


0.85193 Log. of ... ..+ 0.0007111 

2 PS = 3" 12' (/ .. Log. Sin _ 8.7408015 

^ a P = 3° 45' O'".. 2 Log. Sin. . . 7.0311070 

P Log. Cosec . 0.0000330 

X =; 24* 0' 0^ Log. Sec . 0.0302008 

Ar. Co. Log. Sin P . 5.3144251 

a Z above 54^". 005 . 1.7324381 

3 Z below 5.3^. 820 . 1.7310159 


The above computations will shew that the approximate method may 
be quite as much relied on as the more elaborate one, and it will appear 
on pursuing the enquiry that, for about thirty-two minutes prior and an 
equal lapse subsequent to the maximum, the Polar Star only varies one 
minute of space in Azimuth in the latitude of 24® O' 0^. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON 

THE FOSSIL SHELLS 

DISCOVERED IN THE HLMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. 


By the Rev. R. EVEREST. 


I HAVE ventured to say a few words respecting the Fossils sent down 
from the Ilimalaija mountuins, by Dr. Gerard, because nobody else is 
about to do so; and it is a pity that they should remain unnoticed. 

In doing this, I shall make no remark upon the general difficulty of 
identifying fossil shells with recent genera, as that is well known to any 
one who has ever attended to the subject. But to one who lives at a 
distance from means of reference, such a difficulty is greatly increased, 
since, in many cases, he must speak from recollection alone. Upon this 
ground I must plead for the indulgence of my hearers towards such 
imperfections as they may observe in this paper—my purpose in entering 
upon a branch of Geology, not the most familiar to me, will have been 
answered, if I can induce others to join in a pursuit, which circumstances 
will no longer permit me to continue. 
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To begin, then, witli the specimens before us, in the relative ord^r of 
their abundance, we have— 

1. First. Numerous blocks of a compact greyish silicious limestone, 
(in some parts passing to sandstone), filled with shells and casts of a 
small inequivalve, eared bivalve, which do not appear to diftcr from the 
small Pecteus imbedded in the lias blocks from the Coast of Yorkshire, 
which we owe to the liberality of Mr. Tavlok. The shells themselves arc 
changed to a black colour as they are in that formation. As they are 
mostly mutilated, it is not improbable that other genera may hereafter be 
distinguished among them. One such I have recogiiized^—very transverse 
bivalve, not unlike TJnio, in external shape—but, as I could only find one 
cast of it, I have not attempted to give it a name—with this genus of 
Pecteus must be ranged two mutilated specimens, which we have in a dark 
bluish black limestone, and which arc only a variety'—possibly only the 
same shell in a more advanced stage of growth—^The generic marks are 
wanting, but by comparing them with a beautiful English specimen of 
Mr. Taylor’s, no doubt can remain as to their identity. 

2ndly. Many specimens of an inequivalved bivalve, which has been 
changed into a white crystalline substance, and from its hardness pro¬ 
bably contains much silex. They are imbedded in a hard slate of the 
same bluish black colour, which is covered with small scales of mica— 
They appear to belong to the genus Producta, and may be compared with 
a specimen of the same genus, the Producta Scotica, in Mr. Calder’s 
collection, and a plate of the same in Ure’s Geology. They differ some¬ 
what from this species by the greater flatness of the lower valve; but 
as most of the specimens have suffered from compression, it is difficult to 
ascertain what has been their natural shape. Besides the larger and 
more abundant variety of which we have been speaking, there is a 
smaller one, or rather some casts of one of its valves—the depression in 
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it is large and deep, and towards the beak appears some trace of a 
perforation and its operculum. 

Srdly. Several pieces of a bluish grey limestone, abounding in a 
plaited variety of Terebratula, and loose specimens of the same. The 
limestone has imbedded in it some calc spar of a yellowish white colour, 
and is partly covered with a yellowish earthy powder, of the colour we see 
in the oolitic countries. The shells themselves differ little from those 
which arc so abundant in the inferior oolite near Bath and elsewhere, and 
Avhich may be referred to in Mr. Calder’s collection—^but without Mr. 
Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology to refer to, it is impossible to add the 
specific name. These blocks also contain N-o. 1. 

4 thly. Many specimens of an erpiivalve transverse bivalve, trans¬ 
versely striated, and the valves crenulated on their interior margin. Its 
external shape is similar to that of a short variety of Unio, td which it has 
been referred, but internally it has no lateral teeth, nor any remnant of a 
lateral ridge ; and though the specimens we have are too much worn to 
shew what the teeth really were, they appear to have been situated 
directly under the beak. Its flattened and acute beaks, and form ap¬ 
proaching to that of a variety of fossil Trigonia of Mr. Calder’s, once 
made me incline to reckon it with that genus. Its shape too a good deal 
resembles a Venus, but its characters are not satisfactorily made out, 
and I have not access to any plate or specimen with which I can identify 
it. With these are some larger specimens of a triangular or rather subor- 
biciilar bivalve, which, in external shape, resembles a Venus or perhaps 
a Donax, but the characters are not distinct enough for me to venture to 
give it a name. 


5thly. Several small very transverse equivalved bivalves, about 
three-fourths of an inch in length, and of a black colour ; they appear to 
be’of the genus Modiola. 

2 E 
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Cthly. Two small specimens of a variety of Area. 

7thly. Several specimens of Ammonites in black limestone, some¬ 
times filled inside M'itlj calcareous spar. There is but one species distin¬ 
guishable, which appears to differ little, if at all, from one of the English 
ones of Mr. Taylor ; but unfortunately I cannot refer to any book for the 
specific name. 

8 thly. Belcmnites—the furrow appears to be rather more distinctly 
marked than in the English ones. 

9thly. Orthoceratites, which do not appear to differ from the English 
ones. 


lOthly. A cast of a Patelliform shell—but whether one of the real 
Patellae, or the upper valve of one of those species of bivalves, which have 
sometimes been confounded with them, we have no means of determining. 
Its shape is conical, and somewhat obliquely curved. 

llthly. Two fragments of the back of a testudinous animal, also in 
black limestone. 


We have, then, genera determined—of 


niVAT.VES. 

Producta. 

Terebratula. 

Pecten. 

, Modiola. 

Area. 

Altogether. 5 

Undetermined,. 4 

Total,.9 


UNIVALVES. 

Ammonites. 

Orthoceratites. 

Belemnites. 


Total.Three Genera. 


Testudinous remains of one kind. 
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•Let as now see to what conclusions these genera will lead us. 

Tlie three Chambered Univalves are all extinct genera, and the Nau¬ 
tilus, the only living analogue to the Ammonite, is wanting. 

Of these, the Orthoceratite has usually been considered the oldest, 
and characteristic of the so-called transition strata. 

The Ammonite comes next in age, and occurring sparingly in the 
transition strata, is deposited most abundantly in the Lias, and the other 
more ancient of the secondary strata; then becoming more and more rare, 
as wc advance to lupre recent deposits, it finally disappears in the strata 
above the chalk, that by the name of Tertiary. 

The species we have, though apparently coinciding with one of Mr. 
Tavi.ou’s from the Lias of Yorkshire, is not one of those which has the 
siphunclc in a raised ridge between two furrows, which are considered as 
characteristic of this formation. I have several times looked for such 
among the Salagrams in the Hindoo temples, but without success. 

The Belcrnnite is found from the Lias to the Chalk, both inclusive. 

On the other hand, the Spiral Univalves, which increase both in num¬ 
ber and variety as we approach the more recent formations, are with us 
totally \vanting, nor have we as yet any other indications of such formations. 

Of the bivalves, the Producta is considered as the oldest genus, and 
is most abundant in the transition formation. The slate in which it is 
imbedded, is probably, therefore, a transition slate—the same which is 
the repository of tire Orthoceratite. 
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The Terebratula, if not identical in species with those of Mr. 
Caldi:h, from the lower Oolite, is very similar to them, and totally 
unlike any from the newer formations. 

The Pectens, at least the larger variety, do not appear to difter from 
the common Scallop which is found recent. 

The shell I have called Trigonia, cannot be compared with any fossil 
specimens we have. The genus is, with one exception, a fossil one. 

The generic characters of the Area and Modiola, are tolerably well 
marked ; but we have neither plate nor specimen from which to identify 
the species. They are not, however, important. ^ 

The testudinous remains seem to point to the Lias, or some of the 
secondary strata, that being the deposit in which the remains of reptiles 
occur most abundantly. In strata more ancient than that, they are nearly 
(if not quite) wanting. It is to be hoped that the spot where these two 
fragments were found, will be again diligently searched—we must forbear 
from indulging in too sanguine anticipations—but such a search can hardly 
fail of rewarding us with some interesting discoveries. 

Now, if we consider the Orthoceratite and Producta, as peculiar to 
one formation, and the rest of our specimens to another, (the Terebratula, 
perhaps, being common to both) and compare them with the list of Lias 
fossils, we have,—of Chambered Univalves—two genera the same, out of 
four; viz. Ammonites and Belemnites—of Bivalves, four genera the same 
out of eighteen; viz.* Terebratula, Pecten, Area, Modiola. We may 
now then consider this position as established. That ihei't exists in the 
Himalaya range, strata analogous to the eatly secondary and transition 
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formations of Europe, How far that analogy may be complete or not, 
must be left to future investigation. But the wonderful similitude which 
has, as yet, obtained in fossils from different parts of the world, leads 
us to hope that the principal members of each group will be hereafter 
supplied. While we are on the subject, however, cannot so well 
estimate the real amount of progress we have made in the question, as by 
recapitulating, on the other hand, the leading names in each division, 
which are as yet wanting to us. 

We have nothing either of Encrinal or Coralline remains, which are 
so abundant in the transition rocks of Europe, that their absence here 
seems remarkable. We have none of the extinct order of Trilobites, the 
presence of which is peculiar to transition rocks. 

We have no remains of the two vast marine lizards, thelcthyosaurus 
and Plesiosaurus, the bones of which every where mark the presence of 
Lias, and (I speak from authority in saying) without the discovery of 
which, we must not attempt to use the term Lias in Indian Geology. We 
have neither of the three shells, the Ammonites Bucklandi, the Plagios- 
toma Gigantea, and the Grypheea Incurva, which are also considered as 
characteristic of that formation—nor have we any of its vegetable remains, 
which are both numerous and interesting. 

I must now again beg to be excused for the imperfections of this 
paper, and the great length to which it has been extended. 


Note.— Since the above was written, Sir Charles Grey has kindly put into my 
hands some specimens he has just received from the same quarter—Mr. James Prinsep 
has also favoured me in a similar manner.—^They are as follows: 

1st. The two former varieties of tlie shell I have called Producta—a third, which 
can hardly he said to differ from the Producta Scotica—besides what appears to have been 
the larger valve of an inequivalved Bivalve resembling Producta—the hinge straight 
linear; tlie shell marked with longitudinal furrows ahd ridges, and a deep depression, as 

2 F 
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in llial genus, Imt at the lieak is a large angular sinus, with what appears to have been 
an operculum, and ligament protruding—Spirifcr i 

2(1 ly. Terebratulites, the same as the others, aud at least two new varieties—^both of 
the plaited kind. 

ddly. Repetitions of the Bivalve, I have before spoken of under the third head. 

4thly. Another impression of the same patelliform shell, as before mentioned. 

5thly. Three broken pieces of a Bivalve shell, greatly resembling the Inoceramus, 
for which I beg to refer to the plates in Cliv lElt. 

Gthly. Two casts of Spiral Univalves, which appear to be Cirrus and ITelix. The 
first may be compared with a Cirrus from the chalk, and another from the Oolite forma¬ 
tion in Mr. CaJjUKR’s culle<-tion, so (hat no doubt can well he entertained as to the name.— 
The one I have called Helix re.scmbles the elongated variety, which is called Helix 
vivipara. It may be compared with the casts in a piece of Retworth marble, Avhicli we 
have. But ther<- arc other genera to which it may be ascribed—perhaps Turbo, for one of 
them. 

7thly. Two small varieties of Ammonites, both much wmrn, and wr; have nothing 
to refer to for the specific name. One of them has the Sipliunclc in a raised ridge at the 
back. There i.s also an imperfect ca.st of another variety, which hardly diflbrs from one 
we have from Mr. Taylor, and named in his list as Ammonites Planicostu. Wo have 
then here three additional genera. Cirrus, Helix, and Inoceramus (^)—^hesides a multi¬ 
tude of broken and worn impressions of the genera before described, with many nodules 
of what I believe to be clay ironstone; but I have not yet had time to examine them 
sufficiently. 

Or. Falconer has found the specific gravity of some of these nodules to be 3 00, 
or nearly so; one or two that we have broken, liavo shewn us Ammonites covered with 
a thin coating of Pyrites. It would always be better for Collectors to split these nodulc.s 
as carefully as possible, when they are found, in.stcad of sending them down whole. 


BEFERENCE TO PLATES I. AND 11. OF HIMALAYAN FOSSIL SHELLS. 


Figure 1. Orbulitc. Fig. 2. Ammonite. Fig. 3. Ditto. Fig. 4. Orbulite. Fig. 6. Ammonite. 
Fig. 6. Ammonite. Fig. 7. Orbulite. Fig. 8. Helix or Turbo ? This Shell is represented rather too 
large in the drawing. Fig. 9. Oobulite. Fig. 10. Cast of a Patelliform Shell. Fig. 11. a, b. Cirrus. 
Fig. 12. Turrittclla? Fig. 13. Undetermined. Pig. 14—15. Orthoccratites. Fig. 10—17. Bclemnites. 
Fig. 18. Fragment of a Testudo. Fig. 10. Fragment of Rock, containing small mutilated Pectens 
and other genera imbedded. Fig. 20—21. Pcctcn.s. Fig. 22—23. Producta. Fig. 21. Tcrcbratula. 
Fig. 25. Spirifei ? Fig. 20. a, b, c, d, The supposed Unio. Fig. 27. Area. Fig. 28. a, b, and c, 
Modiula. Fig. 29. Fragment of au Inoceramus? 











VI. 


ON THE 

GEOLOGY OF THE PENINSULA. 


Bv LIEUT, a CHARTERS MACPHERSON, 


Afadras Surrey Deimrtment. 


The moimtaia groups of the Indian Peninsula, which are referrible in 
their immediate connections to either line of Ghauts, may, in the compre¬ 
hensive assignment of relations, be regarded as the continuation of the 
branches, which, depending from the Himalayan chain, merge in the plains 
of tlie (Manges and of Sinde respectively. And apart from considerations 
of geographical analogy, the region which declines on the north of the 
Kistna, from llydrabad towards the Coromatulel shore, bears similitudes 
in superficial character to the mountain lines to which it claims affinity. 
This tract of the eastern declension of the Peninsula is Primary; and 
as the overlying formation which proximately succeeds it to the West¬ 
ward, prevails thence continuously to the opposite coast, it presents 
complete, the series of that division displayed in this parallel. Its plane 
is eminently traversed by the three hilly ranges of Hydrabad, Conda- 
pilly, and Beizwarray which, with a general north-westerly direction, 
tend to convergence to the southward. And of these, the Granitic district, 
with its subordinates, embraces the first, extending to the rise of the 
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Gneiss facade, which forms the western exposure of the second. The 
gneiss tract passing to quartz rock, the latter alone constitutes the 
eastern quarter of the Condapilly cluster, while the final range of Beiz- 
tvarra displays an extended deposit of argillaceous schist. The granitic 
region exhibits in external configuration the ordinary classes of unstrati¬ 
fied forms, but with ditfuse variations in mineral character, presents no 
determinate connections betwixt the elementary modifications, and those 
of arrangement in mass. The rocky environs of Hydrabad, chiefly assum¬ 
ing the concretionary structure in prisms, vertically superadded to the 
bedded form, afford in disintegration a wild assemblage of columnar 
and cubic fragments: while irregular masses, wasting with spheroidal 
contours, rise in the same vicinity in isolated mountain domes. The range 
appears boldly compacted beyond the plain of the Moussy, one of the 
numerous feeders of the Kistna, which here reticulate the land, and with 
slight elementary alteration, a laininal tendency is there combined with 
the bedded structure. The rock is of quartz and felspar, and usually 
porphyritic by additional crystals of the latter, and the hue and lustre of 
the quartz communicate a reddish shade, while neither the rounded nor 
the prismatically fragmented characters continue eminent. In the course 
of an easterly transverse valley, the bedded masses persisting upon a 
cumbrous scale, the contours incline again to asperity and opake quartz, 
with hornblende, slightly diffused, predominates in the rock. Beyond 
Singaveiam appear extensive masses of magnetic iron ore, now level 
with the granite of the valley, now irregularly emerging over it, and 
accompanied by beds of hornblende schist,* usual to this mineral in 
primary sites. The approach to Malhapur is marked by a general 
retirement of the hills, and an abraded rock overhangs the hamlet as a 
large cupola upon the plain, alone affecting departure from the rugged 


* By this term varieties of PrimitivQ Greenstone are conveniently comprehended. 
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outlines around ; and the transection of the ranf^e being here com¬ 
pleted, its eastern flank extends with well-sustained elevation to the 
southward, presenting no marked deviation from the lately prevalent 
characters of form. Rare granitic elevations are scattered over the plain 
that succeeds, and beyond a tract of arid and incumbered wastes, the sur¬ 
face becomes less difticult, with altered vegetable characters ; hornblende 
scliist alternates with quartz rock in wide undulating courses, and around 
NarhailpiUy, the granite is determined to crested summits, by the occa¬ 
sionally vertical disposition of its beds. Towards Hyfepdmait, a sur¬ 
face simply granitic, recurs, and felspar predominates in the soil of Soria-, 
prf, while hornblende rock indistinctly stratified, and of massive texture, 
occasionally appears. The low, bald hills of Mungal^ Kamcrahajida, 
and Godavcrani, slowly descending through laminar disintegration to the 
superficial level, are frequently pervaded by veins of jasper, becoming 
cancellated on exposure: the materials of the rock and vein frequently 
intermingle, but while fragments of the former appear isolated in 
the latter, both unaltered and in the grades of assimilation, the 
venous matter does not occur under reciprocal circumstances in the 
rock. In some instances also, through combination of the prismatic 
and bedded structures, the granitic surfaces in this district aftbrd 
tabular aggregations of short vertical prisms, the rock varying in 
constitution betwixt gneiss and splintery hornstone. Immediately 
beyond the village of Shair Mahomed Pel, an extensive mass of Horn¬ 
blende Schist is disposed in the great basis both in the manner of inter¬ 
ference and of superposition : and a stream bed displays the course of an 
emanating vein in which the felspar, having by this accident of locality, 
passed to some depth to the state of indurated clay, this portion of the 
rock assumes the constitution and aspect of grey wacke, while the prin¬ 
cipal bed remains an unaltered greenstone. In the water-course were 
abundant fragments of compact rtd iron ore, rolled, with vitreous glaze, 
with occasional masses of calcareous tufa and of quartz, including 
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crystals of white and flesh-red felspar, while the granite around deviates 
widely into constitutional irregularities. In the neighbourhood of Nan- 
(li^amah, primary limestone, chlorite schist, and white slaty quartz rock 
appear. I could not ascertain the site in mass of tlie first, a clear lime¬ 
stone, laminated by argillaceous matter. The chlorite occurred foliated 
with laminar quartz, and scaly with greyish compact felspar and 
quartz : the former variety being of the usual splendent lustre, and occa¬ 
sionally tending to talcose schist. Beyond the village, hornblende and 
chlorite schists appeared in frequent alternation, and aftbrding rich cotton 
moulds : the strata of hornblende were nearly vertical, while the incli¬ 
nation of the chlorite was under TO**; and a general conformity was 
maintained, amid the frequent intrusion of granitic veins, until approach¬ 
ing the western face of the Condapilly group, which rises boldly interchain¬ 
ed near Parleal: these tracts are lost in an alluvial plain. The great 
alluvium of Pllorc, extending betwixt the Deltas of tlie Kisltia and the 
Godaven/, here intervenes ; and it exhibits a layer of superficial mould 
resting upon an uniform calcareous deposit Avhich covers an apparently 
co-extensive bed aflbrding the diamond, and in the neighbourhood of 
Partcal, formerly the most productive of the jewel-bearing spots of Gol- 
coiula. The superficial mould is fifteen feet, the tufaceous bed being 
from five to six, and the diamond stratum of two feet in average thick¬ 
ness. The obscurity attached to the geognostical history of the diamond, 
seems rather to result from inadequate investigation in persistent geology, 
than from the perplexed texture of alluvial connections with which it is 
frequently associated. Its common matrix in India and Brazil appears 
to be a superior sandstone conglomerate, closely atfined to the carboni¬ 
ferous rocks, and to this series the transported alluvia udiich afford the 
gem may be uniformly assigned. But while its rich depository in this 
tract does not essentially differ in constitution from the diamond rocks of 
either hemisphere, it is remarkable that the overlying tufaceous bed, in 
which the gem has never appeared, is identical with it in materials, only 
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with the addition of calcareous cement. Pebbles of sandstone, hornstone, 
quartz, jasper, and flint, with fragments of occasional rocks, epidote, 
and abundant ferruginous sand constitute the common materials, while 
both the Kislna and its supplementary streams are extensively connected 
both with the gangue rock of the diamond, and with calcareous tracts. The 
Avestern facade of the Condapilly range is of granitic gneiss, in which 
the ordinary ingredients are disposed in compact parallelism, and the 
strata inclined at an angle of about 75®. A detached mass displayed the 
intrusion of a vein of hornblende, into which the granitic matter entered 
in tlie filamentous form, and fragments of ochry iron ore appeared scat¬ 
tered on the surface. A double breach through this and the Jieizwarrn line 
of hills, here affords to the Kistna an escape towards tlie ocean, the farther 
chasm appearing in the outline of argillaceous summits. Along the north¬ 
ern base of the first intersection, the gneiss passes by the gradual demis¬ 
sion of mica to quartz rock, and upon the side of CotidapiUij the range 
presents an aspect essentially different from that of its opposite quarter. 
The summits were there obtusely moulded, their contours broken or 
minutely serrated, and marked by projections of rifty clift’: the 
transverse valleys rare, and deeply channelled by mountain streams. 
Here the outlines are rounded upon scales of great radii, the fragmented 
aspect is wanting, and the mountain flanks are projected not in preci¬ 
pice or cliff, but in broad smooth convexities, the side shields broken 
by transverse steppes, and cumbered by dependant verdure. The 
quartz rock, of quartz and felspar, affords numerous varieties of white, 
reddish, and purpled hues. It is inclined at an angle somewhat more 
acute than the subjacent gneiss, while the presence and frequent predo¬ 
minance of garnets in tlie mass extensively modify its characters, and 
the alamandine or precious garnet, variously tinged, and of superior size 
and beauty, is found abundantly in the mountain torrents. The range of 
JJeizwarra rises with soft outline beyond a succeeding plain. It consists 
of coarse and thickly fissile argillaceous schist, inclined in texture and 
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stratification at anj^les of from 40° to G0°, and through the exuberant pre¬ 
sence of unessential minerals, both venous and imbedded, it exhibits modi¬ 
fications of rich variety. The rock is sometimes simply constituted of 
argillaceous matter with mica and quartz sand : in other portions it is 
traversed in all directions by filamentous veins of pearl and calcareous 
spars, and through these often alfects the minute contortions proper , to 
gneiss, while veins of spathose iron, and of quartz rock, frequently occur, 
disposed indifferently to the lines of stratification. To the soutliward, 
at Coltah Mangala^herry, it embraces, at least from one quarter, an elevat. 
ed and indistinctly stratified mass of serpentine, which sole example of 
this rock observed in India, J regret to say, remains unexplored; and 
assuming to the eastward a more uniform and finely schistose character, 
it sinks gradually to the ocean level, upon the whole affording the 
annexed constitutional and Mineral Synopsis. 

1. Argillaceous Schist, schistose from the disposition of Mica and 

Garnets. 

2. Argillaceous Schist, laminated by Pearl Spar and Staurolitc. 

,3. Argillaceous Schist laminar, with pink Garnets, Staurolitc, and 
Mica. 

4. Argillaceous Schist with Staurolite, Tremolite, and Mica. 

!}, With Staurolite and Kyanitc. 

G. Mass of Tremolite with Kyanitc Garnets and Prismatic Mica. 

7. Quartz vein with Calcareous spar and pink Garnets. 

8. Quartz vein with Garnets in ranges, and perhaps Epidote. 

9. Vein of Tremolite with Brown spar. 

10. Mass of Tremolite, Staurolite, and Pearl spar. 

11. White Pearl spar including Bitter spar. 

12. Flesh-red Pearl spar. 

18. Vein of striated Spathose Iron, with Crystals of Pearl spar. 

14. Vein of purplish Quartz with Garnets. 
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The relations of succession and of magnitude presented by this 
section may be deemed to exhibit in the extreme, the prevailing principles 
of Geological Association. The space occupied i)y granite, with its subor¬ 
dinates, equals three-fifths of the whole, one-fifth of the remainder being 
allotted to gneiss and quartz rock, while argillaceous schist, upon the 
superior limit of the series, equals the two last in extension. Tho 
transition of granite to gneiss by the intervention of limestone, horn¬ 
blende, and chlorite, and the apparently direct passage of quartz to 
argillaceous rock, are in the spirit of somewhat difficult graduation, but 
the methods of approximation and of transition, here less perfectly dis¬ 
played, must appear under circumstances of the highest illustrative 
interest at the points of interference and collision of the series in its 
southward progress. In rc:.pect to economical suggestions which arise 
upon first regard, the extended plain of EllorCy the Golconda of proverb, 
yet remains intact, being but slightly encroached upon in the vicinage 
of a few hamlets, and if this tract may not again degrade the jewels of 
the earth, the speculation of glittering increase from it may be entertained. 
The groups of Condapilly and Beizwarra are stored with gems of the 
garnet tribe, and with varied mineral abundance, while the coast hills to 
the southward appear distributed in rich and nearly continuous succes¬ 
sions of metallic deposits. And while nations of the western hemisphere 
assume a new genius through enterprise, awaked by their mineral advan¬ 
tages, the physical developement of these regions may conduce no less 
eminently to the interests of science and of wealth. 
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ON THE MIGRATION 

OF THE 

NATATORES AND GRALLATORES, 

AS OBSERVED AT KATHMANDU. 


By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

ACTING RESIDENT AT KATHMANDU 


The migration of birds is a subject which has, I lielleve, occupied and 
puzzled the observers of nature in all ages of the world, and which i.s still 
but very imperfectly understood. Were persons in various parts of the 
globe—particularly in such situations as are favorable for observation—to 
note down and make known the results of their individual experience, we 
might hope more speedily to arrive at the solution of the mystery, by 
collecting and comparing such scattered records. With this view, I beg 
leave to lay before the Society the general results of my observation of 
migrating birds, in the valley of Nepal; and, as the grallatorial and nata¬ 
torial tribes would seem to be, at least in the East, the great and steady 
nomadic class of the feathered creation, I shall, in this paper, confine 
myself to them. 
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The valley of Nepal in shape resembles an oval or rather a diamond, 
being about sixteen miles in largest diameter either M'ay; it is situated 
about half way between the plains of India and those of Tibet, The 
distribution of its seasons is essentially tropical; the valley is ele¬ 
vated above the sea about four thousand five hundred feet; and conse¬ 
quently the temperature averages from ten to fifteen degrees of Fahrenheit 
lower than that of India generally. The face of the valley is bare of 
wood and jungle, nearly every part of it being under cultivation, of 
whicli rice forms the principal object; and its population is dense 
and spread, at all times, for one industrious purpose or other, over 
almost every field in the country. The streams are numerous, but 
shallow! permanent swamps are small, but frecpient. From the 
middle of November to the middle of February, little rain falls; the 
soil becomes gradually and slowly desiccated of its autumnal load of 
moisture ; the cold is too severe for winter crops ; and, hardly a blade of 
grass, or of corn, is then to be seen. From the middle of February to the 
middle of June, various sorts of mustard, pulse, field vegetables, and 
wheat, successively occupy a dry soil, which is daily growing drier; the 
accessions of fresh moisture from the spring showers being very moderate. 
From July to October the rains prevail, and rice covers the greatest part 
of the land; which is flooded, to promote its growth, in the earlier months: 
in the later months, as the successive crops ripen, the water is no longer 
artificially retained. The rains terminate usually with September: the 
first crops of rice are cut in the earlier fortnight of that month; and the 
last crops in the concluding half of October. 

These general remarks upon the position, climate, and aspect of the 
valley muU prevent the necessity of reiteration, by showing at once how far 
the country is fitted for the temporary abode of the birds alluded to: and, 
with reference to those birds which seek and frequent moist woods, it is only 
necessary to add, that the mountains confining the valley are covered every 
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where with the noblest garniture of trees and copiously supplied with rills, 
and with mould saturated by these rills. 

The wading and natatorial birds, generally, make a mere stage 
of the valley, on their way to and from the vast plains of India and 
Tibet^ the valley being too small, dry, open, and populous for their 
taste—especially that of the larger ones. Some, however, stay with 
us for a longer or shorter time, in their vernal and autumnal migra¬ 
tions : and some, again, remain with us throughout that large por¬ 
tion of the year, in which the climate is congenial to their habits. Of 
all of them, the seasons of arrival, both from the north and from the 
south, are marked with precision; and I am led to conclude fr(fm what 
I have observed here, that the mass of the grallatores and swimmers are 
found in the plains of Indian only during the cold months : for they all 
arrive in the valley of Nepal, from the north, towards and at the close of 
the rains; and all as regularly re appear from the south, upon, or soon 
after the accession of the hot weather. In my enumeration of them, 
therefore, I shall divide the birds into the three classes, above indicated. 

1st.—Of such as usually pass over the valley, seldom alighting, and 
only for a few hours. 

2d.—Of such as alight and stay withus for a fewdays; or, at most, weeks. 

3d.—Of such as seem to seek the valley—not as a caravansary 
merely, or house of call, for momentary or temporary sojourn in, on their 
way to some remoter abode—but, as their permanent dwelling place 
for the entire season. 

A 4th class will be constituted of such as do not appear to migrate 
at all; notwithstanding that all their nearest kindred (so to speak,) do so 
regularly. 
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Class I. embraces— 

Order Natatobes. Family Analidce; the Genera Cygnus and Anser: 
Family Cohjmhida:^ none; V'dimly AlcadtCy none. Family Pdecanidcs; 
the Genera Fhalacrocarax and Pelccanus. Family iaWt/ce; the Genera 
Sterna, Viralva, and Larus. 

Order (jRALLATORES. Family Gruidm; the Genus Grus. Family Ar- 
dcidte; the (xencra Ardea, Phenicoptcrus, Platalea, Ciconia, Myc- 
leria, Aiiastoiius, Tantalus. Family ScolopacUhc, none. Family Kallida; 
the Genus Glareota. Family CharadrUukc; the Genera llimantopus and 
lEdicncmus. 

Class II. embraces— 

Order Matatores. Family Anatida; the following Genera, Tadonra, 
Anas, Hyneliaspis, DatUa, iVlareca, QuerCj[uedula, Merganser, Truligula. 
Family Coh/mbida:, none. I’ainily Alcadte, none. Family Pdecanidec i 
the Genera Phulacjocorax and Pclecaniis. 

Order Grallatores. Family Graida’; the Genus Anthropoidcs. 
Family Arddda ., the Genus Ibis. Family ScolopncUhr; the Genera 
Numerius, Limicula, Recurvirostra,Limosa, Rhyncha’a, Pdinda, Pha^opus. 
^’'auiily RaUida;; the Genera Rallus, Parra, Galliuula, Porphyrio, Fulica. 
l^ainily Cliaradriadce; the Genera Erolia, Squatarola, V anelliis, Charadrius. 

Class III. embraces— 

Order Nat AToRES. V'dmlly Anatkite; the Genera Mareca and Quer- 
quedula, (where prolecledy as in some sacred Tanks). Family Colymhidw, 
none. Family Alcad(v^ none. Family Pdecanida\ none. 

2 I 
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Order Grat.latores. Family Gnuda\ none. Family Ardeidcu, the 
Genera Botaurus, Ardoea, Ciconia, Family Scolapacidw, the Genera Gal- 
linago and Scolopax. Family llallidae ; the Genera Parra, Rallus, and 
Fulica, (where protected, in holy Tanks). Family Charadriadee; the 
Genus Cliaradrius, (one small species of.) 

Class IV. embraces—■ 

Order Natatores, none. 

Order Grallatores. Family Gruidcc, xiowe. Family j4/Y7c«V/<r; the 
Genera Ardea, (small species, or J?aklas, only) and Nycticorax. Family 
S(olopacid(v; the Genera Totaniis ? and Gallinago ? Familythe 
Genus Rallus, Family Charadriadcc —the Genus Vancllus, one species 
—the Tithiri. 

N. B.—The notes of interrogation merely denote a doubt whether 
the Genera so indicated belong to Class III or IV. 

REMARKS UPON THE ABOVE ENUMERATtON. 

The Grallatorial and Natatorial birds begin to arrive, from the 
North, towards the close of August, and continue arriving till the middle 
of September. The first to appear are the common snipe, and jack 
snipe, and Rhyncluea ; next, the Scolopaceoiis waders (except the wood¬ 
cock ;) next, the great birds of the heron and stork, and crane families ; 
then, the Natatores ; and lastly, the woodcocks, which do not reach us 
till November. The time of the re-appearance of these birds, from the 
South, is the beginning of March ; and they go on arriving, till the mid¬ 
dle of May. The first which thus return to us arc the snipes ; then come 
the teal and ducks; then the large Natatores; and lastly, the great 
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cranes and storks. It M ill be noticed that the Grallatores which visit us, 
or pass over us, are much more numerous than the Natatores ; and, unless 
I am mistaken, observation in the plains of India would satisfactorily 
prove that this is a just and decisive indication of the superior prevalence 
of wading over swimming birds in tliat extensive region. India, I fancy, 
is too hot for the taste of tlic Natatores—a great majority of >vhich seem 
to afleet arctic regions, or, at least, high latitudes: I throw out the 
remark for canvass and enquiry : and, for fear I sltould deceive any one 
by the display of the (xciius ‘ Cygnus’ at the liead of my list, I must 
add that the wild swan was never seen here but once, in tlie mid winter 
of I82d, when the apparition suggested a new version of the well known 
hexameter — 

‘ Kara avis ia terris, alhoque. simillima 

Such a bird is never seen, I suppose, in the plains of India? 

None of the Natatores stay with us, beyond a week or two, in autumn, 
(when the rice fields tempt them) or beyond a few days, in spring; 
except the teal, the widgeon, and the coot, which remain for the M’hole sea¬ 
son, upon some few tanks whose sanctity precludes all molestation of 
them. There are cormorants throughout the season upon the larger 
rivers within the mountains; but none ever halt in the valley, beyond a 
day or two: for so long, hovv'cver, both they and pelicans may be seen, 
occasionally, on the tanks just mentioned. 

Lest any one should admire my enumeration of Larus, and Sterna— 
birds which usually affect the high seas—I think it proper expressly to 
say that 1 have killed both the red-legged Gull, and a genuinely pelagic 
Tern, in the valley! But, so have I fishing Eagles; and, iu truth, who 
shall limit the wanderings of these long-winged birds of the Etberial 
expanse? 
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It will be observed, that I have not followed the arrangement of Cuvier, 
but that of Stevens, apud Shaw. The latter is adopted from our distiii* 
guislicd English Zoologist, Vigors; and as I think his distribution of 
Birds possesses many advantages, I have given it the preference to that of 
Cuvier, how much soever 1 may reverence the genius and knowledge of 
this distinguished Naturalist. Perhaps it may be objected to my enume¬ 
ration that it ought to have descended to species; to which I answer that, 
besides the prolixity of such a catalogue, the avowed principle of the <lis- 
tribution of the feathered tribes which 1 have follow ed, is, to separate 
into a distinct genus, every bird or small group of birds which is distin¬ 
guished by any marked peculiarity of organization or manners, whence 
it is probable, that my gencrical enumeration will sullicc for every useful 
purpose. 

Nipal 11f.su»ency,'J 
5/A Oclohr, 1831. j 
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THE WILD GOAT, 

AND THE 

WILD SHEEP, OF NEPAL. 


By B. II. HODGSON, Es«. 

ACTING ftESIDENT AT KATHMANDU. 


1.— The JuXral Wild Goat, Capra Jhdral. TMihi.) 

Habitat, juxta-Hiinalayan Mountains of Nepal. 

SPECIFIC character. 

Goat with short, thick, simply recurved, sub-triangular, sub-compressed, 
carinated horns; sharp above, flat beneath; towards the tips, smooth and 
rounded : with beardless chin and double coat. 

This capricious, vigorous, and agile, yet tractable and intelligent, 
animal, measures from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail, four and 
a half feet nearly; and stands two and a half feet high, at the shoulder. 

His peculiar habitat is confined to the regions in the vicinity of the 
snows—but I am not aware that he ever ventures amongst the actual 
glaciers. He is capable of enduring, perfectly well, the heat of the valley 

2 K 
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of Nepal; and can be tamed and brought up in confinement, therej with 
the greatest facility. He possesses entirely the characteristic manners 
of the genus, so finely delineated by Buffon. Soon after his capture, (if 
he be taken young,) he becomes content and cheerful; and, within a year, 
he may be safely let out, to graze and herd with the tame sheep and 
goats. Intelligent and observant, he gives the keeper little trouble; and 
is an annoyance to the dock, only by reason of his wantonness: but, 
ever and anon, as it were in sheer contempt of sobriety, he Avill display 
the most amazing feats of activity, and the most fantastic freaks of 
humour. He is very wanton; and so ardently courts the tame females 
he may be turned amongst, that it is often necessary to deprive him of 
the tips of his horns, lest he gore them to death ; or else to segregate and 
confine him. I have known him to have had sexual commerce with 
sheep, goats, and even musk deer; but never, to have begotten young 
by any of them. From the tame goat he is eminently distinguished 
by the superior compactness of his frame, length of his limbs, and ex¬ 
pressiveness of his head; as well as by his fine deer-like ears and 
tail. 


The body is shortish, full, and compact: the limbs, long but stout: 
the head moderate, with great vertical dimensions; small fine muzzle, 
and slightly cohvexed forehead, running in one uniform plane from the 
setting on of the horns to the termination of the nasal bones: neck, 
longish and slender, bowed out and down: ears, small and finely formed, 
erect, very moderately opened, having short hair outside, and naked 
almost, within: tail short, depressed; base broad, rapidly pointed: 
muzzle dry ; no lachrymary sinuses. The Jh&ral^ in his bfdinary quies¬ 
cent attitude, has the back slightly arched; the withers lower than the 
croup: the hind quarters very slightly stooped; and the neck, in a 
small degree bowed, after the fashion of deer and antelopes. There 
is not a vestige of beard on his chint the entire lower part of the head 
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being as closely shorn as the upper surface. Upon the neck, especially 
the superior surface of it,—and upon the top of the shoulders, the hair 
is considerably elongated, and has, when the animal is in fine con' 
dition, a length of seven or eight inches. The rest of the coat is only 
of moderate length ; and is full, fine, loosely applied to the body, straight, 
and mixed with a small portion of very fine wool at its base. 

The long hair of the neck and shoulders is wavy, straight, and part¬ 
ed on the ridge, or apex of the body. The general colour, is slaty gray, 
mixed with rusty on the fianks: forehead, and top of neck and back, 
red brown or dusky brown : fronts of the limbs, below the hocks and 
knees, the same : a line from the eye to tire gape, and a lateral patch on 
the lower lip, the same: tips of tail and ears, black: base ofrtail, but¬ 
tocks behind, and found the eyes, clear rusty : inferior Surface of tlio 

' ' f ‘ ' 

head, impure yellowish: neck below% and centre of the belly, and insides 
of limbs, the same; but smeared with slaty: hides, brown red: lunzzle, 
hoofs and horns, dusky black. 

i \ 

As it is by the horns chiefly that we are enabled to separate the 
species of this genus, 1 shall add a few more words upon them to the 
careful enumeration of diagnostics in the Specific character. The JhhraVB 

A 

horns ascend very little above the crown of the forehead, being directed 
backw'ards with a strong convex curve which accurately describes a small 
segment of a circle; in as much as there no pd^iiliar twist towards the 
extremities of the horns. At the^ase they are in contact \ and the sepa¬ 
ration of the tips is rather creatSid.hy.g^^a.dnal attenuation than by diver¬ 
gency. Directly the ,bqfna‘ p||is^t a sharp'edge; which, towards 
their bases, is strongljrc^r^atd^ j but plain, forwards; and below, a broad 
surface/forming of the triangle,, other two sides of 

which are the hteraldi^fsLtti 6{,the horua. ' 
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But there is a slight convexity, as well on the inferior, as oi) the 
lateral surfaces; and the angles below are somewhat rounded otF. Hence, 
I have characterised the horns, not as triangular, but only sub-triangular ; 
and, as the lateral compression, though distinct, is trivial, I have added 
that the horns are sub-compressed also. The wrinkles or grooves towards 
the base are (as usual) transverse, irregular, close, and small. So far as 
they extend, they go perfectly round the honis, keels and all, in an 
uniform manner, without any knobs. 


The dimensions of the animal are as follows : 


Ft. In. 

Tip of nose to root of tail... 4 4 

Length of the head, . 0 11 

Utmost vertical measure of ditto, ... 0 7 

Length of tail, hair, . 0 7 

Ditto diiU>, flesh only, ....... 0 3^ 

Height, at shoulder,. 2 6 

Depth of chest,. 1 1 

Height of fore-leg, 7 „„„ of belly.P « 

Ditto of hind ditto, 3 ^ 8 

Length of ears, .. 0 4| 

Ditto of horns, straight, ... 0 7 

Basal height of horns, . 0 

Ditto breadth of ditto, . 0 

Weight 80 lbs.* 


* Among the papers communicated to the Society by the late Mr. Duvaucel, is a description 
of a Wild Goat of Nepal, which in some measure corresponds with the above, although for want 
of a plate, it is impossible to remove all doubt on the subject. As that distinguished naturalist's 
di^overies were uniformly transmitted to Paris for publication, the Asiatic Society deemed it 
sQperfluouB to give insertion to his papers in their Researches, but now that a separate volume is 
set apart for Physical subjects, the same reason doea not apply, and all that can elucidate the natural 
history of India obviously falls witliin the fcope of the present branch of their Proceedings 
the Trench description is therelbre here inserted from the Author’s original Manuscript.—Sac. 

Notm sur um CMvre Sauvage, its moniagnts du Napaul, 

“ Les ch^vres sont dc tous les mamniiferes ceux dont la tradition eit la plus incertaine et fi 
zoologie doit saisir avec empressemeot tout ce qui pent T^clahrer dans cette partie si conftise et si 
int^ressante de son histoire. 
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To tlie above account of a wild Goat, proper to Nepal, I may as well 
add a short notice of wild Sheep of the same region; although I am 
acquainted only with the female of the species. This animal dwells north 
of the immediately beneath and amid the permanent snows, and 

is named, by the Nipnlese, Nuyaur, or Nyaur. It is distinguished by 
them (and, 1 fancy, justly) from the Ovis Ammon or Argali; which latter 


Un cxamen sevL>re de Itur nombrcuse nomenclature, en iiidic|uant la clu'vre sauvnge de Perse, 
f cupra affogrus, Gmel.) comme ia source de toutes les clicvres duinestiqucs, a 6galumctU udiiiis, 
pour rspeces primitives, ie |{uuqiiciin du Caucase (capra C'aiuasica, Guldenst.) le Bouquclin de tout 
1’ aiicicn continent (capra iber, IJn.) et le Bouquetin ^ criniere d’ Afriquo (Daniels Afric scenery, 
81. XXIV.) auK quels nous njouterons la chiivre de Sumatra, (cumhing outang de Marsden,) si dis- 
t.’nctc de toutes les autres par une grosse protuberance spherique situce au dcssous des yeux. 


Avaot d’etre modifijM par In domesticiie, les caractoros generiques de ces animaux consistent 
principaiement dans la disposition de teurs comes dirig6es cn haut et en arriere, et dans la presence 
d'une builie an dcssous dj; la mdchoire infurieure. Quand aux caracteres specifiques, i(s snnt 
detcriiimus par la (iirme lueme des comes, de sorie que Ton peut admettre comme espiice primitive 
et iiouvelle, toute clievre sauvago qui presentera, sous ce rapport, des differences constantes et 
notables. 


Les cspeccs indiqut'cs ci-dcssus sont si bien connues, qu’il n’est pas besoin de rappclcr leur 
description pour rendro sensible ce qui lus distingue de la cbifvre rapportee reccinroent du Napaul 
par M. Wai-licu, nous bornant done k decrire celle-ci avec exactitude, on saisira facilenient les 
dissemblances qui U designcnl comme une espftcc nouvellc ou peu connue. 

Sa taille est a peu pros celle d’ uii bouc domestique, e’est-a dire quelle a environ 2 pieds 10 
pnuccs a la partie la plus olevee du dos. Ses comes sont cylindriques, annelees irruguliereraent a 
leur base, arqiu'es dans toute Icur longueur ctdirigocs cn urriorc vers lo baut; les orcilles sont droites 
et la queue tonjours basse ; au dessous dc Tangle interne des yeux est un vestigeAe larmier; le menton 
est prive de barbe ct derriere ebaque orcille sc trouve une glunde rccouvertc par la peau ct qui 
secrete une matiere inudure s'ocoulant par un petit trou perco au milieu. 

Le pelage de cc Bouquetin se compose de deux sortes de polls, ainsi que celui de toutes les 
cbevres et dc beaucuup d'uutres animaux. Le plus long est pendant, rude et grossier, Tautre un 
peu iVis^, soyeux et rare. Ce pelage est d’un gris varie de lauve et de noir; le iauve doinine au 
ventre et sur les membre8:Ie noir s'etendsur les parties suporieures et trace memo une rate distincte 
dc Tocciput ^ la queue. La gorge d’un beau blanc sc dessine nettement sur le fauve du cou. 

L’individu que nous d^crivons est uti male qui parait jeune encore. Son corps elancc, ses 
mouvements brusques et ses jambes de derriere plus bautes que celles de devant sont lea conditions 
d’une parfiiite agilite commune atous lea animaux dc ce genre. II a et^ rupporte des frontieres du 
Napaul par M. Wallich et se trouve ^galement dans lea muntagucs de Test liuiitropUcs du Dcngale.” 

1 
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tliey rail Jiharal. I have never been able to procure? the JJItaral, alive or 
stuiied : but I have obtained, occasionally, his horns, so justly celebrated 
for their prodigious size. Six years ago, I had a pair which I could only 
raise from the ground by a considerable eflbrt. I mention this strong 
distinctive feature of Argali, because it is one that is familiar to the 
natives; who arc thence unlikely to confound the species, so marked, Math 
another. IJnluckily, M’hen 1 possessed the horns of the Bharal, I M as too 
incurious about such things to make any note upon them, ere 1 gave 
them away : I am therefore unable to say whether the dry, stuffed, head 
of a male wild sheep Mdiicli I noM’^ have, and which professes to be that 
of the Nayaur, be essentially different in character from the Bharal of 
the NlpaksCy or, from Linnk's Argali. Linnc s specific character of Ovis 
Ammon is “ fk corvihas arciiatis, seaii circiilaribus, suhtus planin^scitlis.” 
Now, the horns Mddch I possess, and suppose to be those of the male 
Naijaiir, are directly the reverse of this; for they present a sharp angle 
beloM% and a broad Hat surface above ; being in shape accurately trian¬ 
gular ; with tM'o sides of the triangle constituting the lateral surfaces of 
the horns, and the third side, their frontal or superior, surface. Beneath, 
there is merely the acute angle of the triangle. Besides, though the 
animal which bore the horns in question died ere he had quite complet¬ 
ed his second year, his horns, large as they are, could never, I think, 
have reached, at maturity, the prodigious dimensions of those of the 
Argali. In other respects, these horns answer sufficiently uell to the 
description of those of 0. Argali, apiid Shaw.—II. 379-00. 

Subjoined is a sketch of the Horns under discussion, attached to 
the skull. 


After these remarks upon the supposed male of the species, I now 
hasten to the account of the female. 
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II. —The Nayaur Wild Sheep.— Ovis Nai^aur. (Mihi.) 

Habitat. The Himalaya. 

.SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

The male ? with large, accurately triangular, horns, flat above and 
cultrated beneath; curved and wrinkled as in the common ram a 
double coat: and beardless chin and neck. The female, with small, 
strongly*de})ressed, sub-erect, sub-recurved, and divergent, horns, obso- 
Ictely wrinkled. 

In proceeding from the description ’ of an individual of the genus 
Cai'ua to that of one belonging to the genus Ovis, it is scarcely possible 
not to pause and pay a tribute to the elegant genius of Buefon. Defi¬ 
cient, perhaps, in scientific precision, he yet studied nature with a truly 
j)hilosophic spirit; and his pictures of i\m manners of animals are no less 
useful than delightful. 

Nature having separated the sheep from the goat by no palpable 
physical signs, we consult Linne in vain for directions under which genus 
to place a newly discovered species of either; but, if we can procure liv¬ 
ing individuals of the species, and so observe their demeanour, wc have 
but to turn to Buffon’s lively and just contrast of the manners of the 
two genera, to be satisfied as to whether our animal be goat or sheep. 

* Linnk's specific character of Argali gives horns, “arcuated, semicircular and flattisli be¬ 
neath”—iliat of Otv-v “horns, compressed and lunated.” Now, Ovis Aries is the common 

llam : }’ct, SiiAW s'lys the horns of Argali are curved and shaped like those of the common Ham ! 
I do I'Ot understand all this; but may as well add, ere I conclude this note, that my supposed male 
Naifour has his liorns curved, and formed generally like the common Uani’s horns, from which they 
differ chiefly by being more accurately triangular. Are Argalfs horns trilateial? 
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Though I have kept and petted the JfiAral and the Nai/anr for years, 
I could never, with the dry Linnean aid of Shaw, liave affirmed that the 
former was a goat, and the latter a sheep, but for the moral charac¬ 
teristics of the genera furnished me by the graphic Buffon ! I have 
mentioned that the Jhhral is a saucy, coulident, capricious, clambering 
animal, whose freaks of humour and of agility are equally surprising. 
The Naymir, on the contrary, is a staid, simple, helpless thing, which 
never dreams of transgressing the sobriety of a sheep’s nature. Like the 
Jlidraly it is easily tamed, but requires more care to accliinatise^it in the 
valley. 1 have tried in vain to breed from the Nai/aur. Comparing the 
figure and general aspect of the two animals, it can merely be noted, in the 
way of distinction, that the Jhdrnl is the more compactly framed, and 
stands straightcr and firmer on his legs, than iXxeNaifaiir; and that the 
former has an arch genuinely goatish expression of the face—the latter, 
the proverbially simple look of the sheep. 

As compared with the tame sheep, it is very obvious to remark that 
the ]>l(tyaur has a fuller, shorter body; much longer limbs; a longer 
neck; and ears and tail of a more deer-like character. 

In the ordinary state of rest the Naynur, instead of the straight back, 
neck, and limbs of the tame sheep, has the arched back, bowed neck 
and stooping hind quarters of the feet, and graceful autelopine and cervine 
races. There is a great drop from the shoulders; and the withers are 
lower than the croup: the head, as in the Jlidral, but rather more rec- 
tilinearly tapered from above and below: cars, tail, and hoofs, likewise, as 
in the Jhdral; but the hoofs longer and less compact, and the ears larger. 

The coat or covering of the Nayaur, as nearly as possible, resembles 
that of the Chiru or Antelope Ilodgsonii; the most careful comparison 
only enabling one to say that the latter, from being somewhat thicker, 
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is more perfectly porrect from the skin ; and that each of its hairs waved 
beneath the surface,* whereas the hair of the Nat/aurs liide is straight— 
not merely in its general direction, but, in all its length, from point to 
point, of each hair. 

Excepting such minute variations as these, all the ruminantia of the 
Himalaya and Tibet, which I have seen, are similarly clothed. There is 
always an outer coat and an inner : the latter, spare, very fine, woolly, 
more or less applied to the skin: the former, very thick, porrect, and ^f a 
substance which we must call hair, though it resembles not ordinary human 
or animal hair, orbristlcs. It isstilfish, brittle, feeble, rather thick orcoarse, 
and of a quill-like feel and look. It might be imagined that this sort of 
hair is peculiarly adapted for protecting its wearers from cold : but dissec¬ 
tion and the microscope fail to detect any peculiarity of structure.}' 


* It is not a twist, or, spiral convolution, but an alternation merely, on the sides, of salient 


and resilient curves. 


-]• I speak under correction, and am favored by Dr. Bhamley with the following observations: 
“ It is most difficult to dissect a hair; but so far as I have performed the operation, the result 
conlirms Mr. Hodgson's observation. 


In regard to the waviness of the Chiru's hair, having examined a section of the fleece, and 
having found the alternations of salient and resilient curve locking into each other (that is, the salient 
bows of one hair fitting into the resilient bends of another) it struck me that this peculiar confor¬ 
mation might be of more importance than Mr. Hodgson seemed to imagine. 1 thought so when I 
examined the hair, and retain the opinion on reflection; as matter of conjecture merely, 1 would 
state, that the waviness of the C/nVu's hair—which is more distinctly marked from the base upwards— 
may serve the specilic purpose of confining the wool beneath in closer adaptation to the skin, under 
all changes of attitude by the animal, than if the hair were straight, and may thus constitute an 
additional security against injury from the rigour of that region which forms the Chiru's habitat." 

J. M. Bramdxy. 
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The general and pervading colour of the ISayaur is a pale, dull, brownish, 
slaty-blue, which, however, merges into more superficial tints,— of 
rufous, on the flanks, hams, and shoulders; and of yellowish wdiite, 
upon the cheeks, lips, abdominal surface of neck, belly, and insides of 
limbs, of ears, and of tail: bridge of nose, fronts of limbs, tips of ears 
and of tail, patch on chest, and line separating flanks and abdomen, 
dusky brown: in old animals, vertical line of neck and body, the 
same: iris, speckled, brown-red: muzzle, black: hoofs and horns, 
dusky. 

Dimensions (of female) as follows : 


Ft. In, 

Tip of nose to roots of tail, . 3 4 

Length of the head, ... 0 9.1 

Ditto of tail to end of huir, . 0 7 

Height of animal, at the shoulder. 2 4.1 

Depth of the head,. 0 0 

Ditto of the chest,.*... 1 0 

Length of fore leg to line of belly,. 1 51 

Ditto hind leg to ditto,. 1 8.1 

Ditto of the horns, straight,.... 0 4 

Basal breadth (across,) . 0 Ij 

Ditto height, (fore and aft,) . . 0 0^ 

Ditto interval,. 0 0^ 

Length of the ears, . 0 5'2 


Weight (of a very thin animal) 75 lbs. 


N. B. The dimensions are taken from a female of less than four 
years old, three of which she had passed in confinement. 


Nepal, October 5, 1831. 
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ON THE 

K A T W A DEER OF NEPAL. 

liy 1$. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

ACTING RESIDENT AT KATH.MANDU. 


111. The Ratwa Deer. —Ccrvus Raiwa (Milii) 

Cervus Mi'ntjac ?—Pennant. 

Habitat, Central and lower Hills of Nepal, and great Saul forest. 

.SPECIFIC character. 

Small red Deer, with very small, suberect, sublunated, bi or trifurcate, 
rounded, horns, set on lofty, hairy, compressed, pedestals; and with 
frontal as well as suborbital fissures. 

This remarkable animal, whose horns bear some remote analogy to 
those of CamelopardaliSy which is affined to Moschus by its tusks, and to 
Capra by its shortish and full body, as well as by its capricious and airy 
manners, has yet all the influential characters of Cervus^ to which Genus 
it unquestionably belongs its muzzle being very moist, its auborbital 
sinuses extremely conspicuous, and its horns, annual, bony, and branched. 
But these horns, instead of being amply developed and springing imme¬ 
diately from the crown of the forehead, after the manner of most, if not 
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of all, others, of the Cervine Genus, are so small as to deserve almost to 
be termed obsolete; and are elevated on pedestals higher than themselves, 
which pedestals are, nevertheless, covered to their summits by a continua¬ 
tion of the skin of the forehead. So that when the Raiwa periodically 
sheds his real horns, their pedestals, as above described, remaining, give 
the animal’s head the very appearance of that of the Giraffe, so far at 
least, as the frontal prominences are concerned. Nor is this all : for, as 
much as these pedestals of the horns ascend above the crown of the fore¬ 
head, so much do they descend below; their origin being the very extreme 
points of the os fronlis, considerably below the insertion of the nasal bones. 
Here, then, the pedestals of the horns commence ; and, in the shape of 
two prominent ridges, gradually diverging, they run along the outsides of 
the entire length of the forehead, only quitting the skull at the outer angles 
of the sutures coanectiug the frontal and parietal bones. Yet more : down 
the inner side of either of these ridges of the pedestals runs a most singu¬ 
lar fissure, formed by a strong reflexion of the skin. The margins of the 
fissures are full and dilateable ; and the animal expands them under 
excitement as well as applies them, so expanded, to objects of curiosity 
with the apparent purpose of feeling or smelling such objects ; just as he 
applies the suborbital fissures. The frontal fissures are about two inches 
long, straight, and longitudinally directed down the sides of the os frontis. 
The skin is continued without interruption or sensible diminution of thick¬ 
ness throughout their interior: but the interior is nearly denuded of hair. 
When the hide is stripped from the carcase, there is no internal indication, 
not even the crease,—of the strong folds prevailing on the outside of the 
skill and forming the fissures : but there is a very slight indentation of 
skull corresponding with them. 

The ridges of the pedestals are elevated nearly one-third of an inch, 
above the sides of the os frontis; and their substance is solid, and bony, 
like that of the skull, of which indeed the ridges form an integral part, 
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without the intervention of any suture. From the point where these 
ridges commence, to that at which they rise above the crown of the skull, 
their length is about four inches. From the latter point, the pedestals 
proceed, rectilinearly, but inclined rather backwards, about three and a 
half inches more; and there they terminate, and the horns commence. 
In this second portion, the pedestals are bony as before, and entirely 
covered, by a continuation of the frontal skin, with rather more than its 
usual quantity of hair on them. The pedestals have, in this their fully 
developed part, a strong lateral compression ; their shape being precisely 
that of an ordinary stick of sealing wax ; and uniform throughout. They 
have a gradual and not inconsiderable divergency amounting to «about 
three inches at their summits. At the crown of the skull, their interval is 
about two inches. The horns which rise from these remarkable columns 
have all the well knOwn characters of the genus. They fall off and are 
renewed, annually, between June and September ; their nucleus being a 
swollen marginal protuberance, just like the burr of the horns in common 
Deer. The horns are very insignilicant, having an extreme length of 
about three and a quarter inches, and only a proportionate thickness. 
Like that of tlie pedestals, the general direction of the horns is upwards, 
with an inclination backwards. They arc rounded, in the main, but have 
a slight lateral compression near to the pedestals ; their surface, in gene> 
ral, smooth, but furrowed, more or less, by longitudinal, grooves. The 
principal curve of the horns is an outward or lateral convexity, with the 
points turned, very decidedly, inwards ; and, less decidedly, backwards, 
but not absolutely “ hooked’'—at least not in the majority of individuals. 
Hence, in the specific character, I have called the horns sublunated. But 
the term can only be justly used in a qualified sense ; and, as not merely 
the points but the upper halves of the horns are, in some specimens, con- 
vexly turned haclc^ though, m a less degree, tlian thejr are bowed lateral¬ 
ly, perhaps they might be little less justly characterised as subrecm'ved 
than as sublunated. From the base of either horn proceed, one or two erect. 
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short, conical, branches—sometimes one from the one horn, and two, from 
the other of the same pair of horns. These branches (so to speak) are 
never above an inch long—where there is one only, it is thick—where two, 
they are slender. The second branch or antler is so rarely met with that 
it ought perhaps to be considered a lusus merely, and as such should be 
excluded from the specific character of this species : but, as I have one 
fine specimen in which two basal antlers are developed, and, as Pennant 
expressly says his Muntjac is trifurcately horned, I think it safest to 
designate the Ratwa as bi-or-trifurcate, and not as positively bi-furcate only. 

Having thus painfully, and I fear, tediously, described the pedestals, 
horns and frontal fissures, of the Ratwa, I shall now proceed to the account 
of its manners, haunts, appearance, size, and remaining characters. 

This elegant and lively little animal bears a great resemblance in size, 
figure, and carriage to the Porcine Deer of the plains of India : but the 
Ratwa is the lighter and more graceful, considerably, of the two. His 
motions are full of elegance and elasticity, and he stands and even walks 
upon his toes rather than upon his entire hoofs, as though he disdained to 
touch the ground. In a quiescent state his back is much arched; his hind 
limbs stooped; his withers lower than his croup; his neck retracted, and 
bowed downwards and outwards ; his head carried low ; and his tail close¬ 
ly applied to his buttocks. Excite him ; and he will, at once, straighten 
his back, raise his fore quarters and head, erect his scut, and appear 
instinct throughout his frame with spirit and agility! I have seen him, in 
pure display, as it were, separate his fore and hind legs extremely, and 
throw' his back into a concavity as decided as ever is the convexity of the 
attitude of rest. The body of the Ratwa is, for a Deer, short and full : the 
limbs, too, short; and stout as far as the hocks and knees—below them, 
exceedingly slight and fine : the hoofs, small and compressed : the false 
hoofs inconsiderable in size and blunt: the tail, longish, tapered, cylin- 
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drico-tlepressed, moderately and uniformly clothed with hair; in,general 
resembling the tails of the Axis and Fallow Deer: the neck, shortish and 
rather spare : the head, rather large; of small vertical dimensions; 
tapered ; the nose acuminated, and having a well defined, moist, and nak¬ 
ed muzzle : the eyes large and beautiful, with transverse oblate pupils : 
the ears, rather small and well formed ; moderately opened; the lining, a 
small quantity of longish, soft, hair, disposed into stripes or striae on a 
naked ground ; the tips, rounded. I have already observed that the muzzle 
is moist; and the suborbital sinuses, large and conspicuous. Comparing 
the cranium of the llalwa with the skulls of other and large Deer, 
nothing markedly peculiar to the former arrests the attention save the two 
elevated ridges bounding the whole extent of the frontal bones, and which 
have been already particularly noticed. The cranium of the Ratwa may, 
however, be further distinguished by the relative length of the frontal, and 
correlative shortness of the nasal bones. The liaiivas forehead is decidedly, 
tho’ slightly, convex ; and the usual drop or depression is further forward, 
and less sudden than it is observed to be in large Deer. Owing to the 
character and position of their respective horns, the brain is thrown less 
far back; and, lastly, tlie nasal bones are void of that arcuation which 
usually belongs to those of large Deer. The bony cavities prepared for 
the lachrymal sacks, and corresponding with the suborbital fissures of the 
superficies, are, in the liatwa, as large as, or larger even in proportion, 
than, those of the huge JBdra Sinhcfi's head. The tusks of the Ratwa have 
the same general character with those of the proper or Tibetan Musk: * 
but they are shorter, stouter, less.compressed, and much more curved. 
The portion exerted from the jaw is about inch in length,—measured 
straightly—2^ inches in extent as measured along the curve. They 
are loose in the sockets, but fixable at the animafs pleasure. The 
RatwOi when taken young, can be tamed as easily and effectually 


* Vide Slww’s General Zoology, vol. II. p. 250. 
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as the spotted Axis: but it is volatile and capricious in its temper, 
reminding one a good deal of Buffon’s exquisite description of tlio Goat: 
only the Matwa loves not rocks and precipices; nor possesses the Goat's 
wonderful power and propensity to climb and spring. The tamed Rativa 
isaconfident, fearless, creature, which, small as it is, will not retreat before 
man or dog, annoying it; but will (the male) turn on tlie assailant and 
attack resolutely both with its horns and tusks—cutting with the latter, 
in the manner of the wild Hog, The female of the species is gentle and 
timid, having neither horns or tusks ; but, in place of the former, two 
bristly patches of dark hair like eyebrows—and of the latter, small conical 
canines not protruding from the mouth. She has four teats, disposed qua- 
drangularly on a white udder; and a specimen procured on the 28th February, 
had the udder teeming with milk. This individual must have just drop¬ 
ped her young. She is rather smaller and paler in colours than the male. 
The Ralwa is about three feet five inches long, exclusive of the tail; about 
one foot eight inches in height, at the shoulder; and from forty to fifty lbs. 
in weight. Colour, a bright, uniform, full, yellow red;—darkest, above; 
palest, below, or on the belly and pectoral surface of the neck : forehead 
and limbs obscured with dusky-brown; insides of thighs, a patch on 
either side the chest, insides of ears and tail, pure white : a blotch of black 
in front of each pedestal of the horns, where the pedestals quit the forehead, 
on the inferior surface, and a good deal of the upper lip, impure white : 
irides, dark brown; muzzle and hoofs^ black : coat or hair, close, full, 
soft, short, applied to the skin ; in the living animal always exquisitely 
clean and void of all offensive odour. 

The Ratwa is found in the great central mountains of Nipal^ 
as well as in the small hills beneath them, and in the great forest 
at their foot. He is more common, however, in the latter than in 
the former tracts ; and in the former he dfOnfincs himself to the basal 
and gently sloping parts of the mountains; and, of them, to such 
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districts only as are closely screened by brushwood, in the midst of which 
the Italwa always has his lair. The species is gregarious—the herds 
usually amounting to from twenty to thirty individuals. The mountaineers 
denominate the animal, Ratwa. It is not known to the plains of India, 
I believe ; nor to any other of the Indian mountains^ as far as I am aware. 
Whoever will turn to Shaw’s General Zoology, vol. II. p. 301, will find 
there the description of a small species of Deer denominated the Rib-faced 
Deer, or Cervus Muuljac, belonging to Java and the Malayan Peninsula; 
which I apprehend to be either a variety of the Rativay or another species 
most closely allied to ours. But Shaw’s description is so wretchedly 
imperfect that it is impossible to speak with any confidence about it, i 
recoiiiniend the curious in such matters to read attentively my description 
and then to refer to Shaw’s ; b)- which means they will be able to appre¬ 
ciate the following remarks. The specific character of Cervus Muntjac 
gives “ cylindric ’ pedestals to the horns, and makes the “ upper fork”‘ 
of the horns “ hooked.” Whoever had not seen the pedestals denuded of 
hair w^ould take them to be cylindric, notwithstanding their really strong 
lateral compression : and, as the tips of the horns are—at least in some 
old males—strongly curved inwards and backwards, there is room to say 
that the upper fork is hooked,” though I cannot admire the mode of expres¬ 
sion ; because the insignificancy of the frontal fork or forks makes the 
expression “ upper fork” as applied to the beam or trunk of the horns 
peculiarly apt to mislead. I have already intimated that the trifurcation of 
the horns is probably not a general or permanent characteristic. Shaw 
observes, that “ that which chiefly distinguishes the Cervus Muntjac is the 
appearance of three longitudinal, subcutaneous ribs, extending from the 
horns to the eyes.” The three ribs in question are, I suppose, the two 
frontal fissures, and their intervallary crease, which last, in the dry skin^ 
presents almost as decided an indentation and apparent peculiarity of struc¬ 
ture as the fissures on either side of it; owing chiefly to the constant 
habit the living animal has of dilating the fissures, whereby the skin of 
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the forehead, contracted on either side by their dilatation, forms a strong 
crease between them. Nor, however strange it may at first sound 
to one who has beheld the living animal to hear that these “ ribs” 
run from “ horns to eyes,” is the thing at all difficult of solution 
by means of an ill-dried, distorted, skin. What is meant by the 
thickening of the pedestals at top, and their having the appearance 
of a rose aftf i' the horns are forced off, I cannot diyine; unless, in 
the particular case, the horns should have been forced from the pe¬ 
destals, leaving their own marginal protuberance or burr, attached 
to the pedastals. In one of Buffon’s Supplements it seems the 
Cermis Munljav is described as of a grayish-brown colour : if this be just, 
Cervus Muntjac will constitute, probably, a distinct species from Rntwa; 
and I cannot help thinking that, in such case, the two ought to be, 
sectionally at least, separated from Cervus. 1 have no late work on 
Mammalia to refer to, and must crave pardon therefore, if 1 have been 
anticipated in regard to that point; and perhaps also for the length of this 
paper; which yet should find its excuse in the acknowledged futility of 
summary descriptions of new and foreign animals. The following arc the 
dimensions and size of a male Ratwa, which lately died in my possession. 

Ft. Jn. 


Tip of nose to root of tail,. 3 

Head, lengtli of,. 0 

Tail, ditto, to end of hair,. 0 7.1 

Height of animal, at shoulder,. 1 7^ 

Dtinost vertical measure of the licad,. 0 3.=^ 

Depth of chest,. 0 8.^ 

Length of fore leg, to elbow,. 1 1J- 

Ditto of hind ditto, to corresponding joint,. 1 3J 

Ditto of ears,. 0 4^ 

Ditto of pedestals, above the skull,. 0 4 

Ditto of horns,. 0 3^ 

Weight, 40 lbs., .to 36 lbs. 


V.\LLii;Y OP Nepal, October, 1831. 
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Containing further information respecting the Ovis Nayaur. 


Since the paper on the Ovis Nm/aur wAsi written, I have received a complete stuU'ed 
skin, l)nt sadly distorted and injured, of a young male Nayaur. Though the animal when 
he died was not above eight months’ old, he must hav'e measured four feet in huigth from 
the uaije to the insertion of the tail, and nearly three in height at the shonlder. flo has a 
double coat exactly of the same character as, and rather thicker and longer than the 
Chin't’s; wluMice it follows that the slight differences observed tipon in the course of the 
paper were only tln^ conse(pieuce of confinement, change of climate, and |)erliaps sex also, 
in re-jpect to the Naytinr. From much conversation that I had with the Bliotm who 
brought me the skin of the young male JVbyrtMr, I now incline to believe that I was mis¬ 
taken in supposing there are tw<* species of wild sheep in these regions. The Bharal of 
one dialect is probably the Nayaur of another; and the Himalayan wild sheep, most 
likely, only a variety of that widely diffused species, Ovis lYrgali; though I confess I can¬ 
not reconcile Lfnn.el'.s’ or Shaw’s descriptions of the horns of the Nayaur, The young 
iVayai/r just received has the wool and greater part of the hair, beneath the surface, dull 
purplish gray slaty; merged in more superficial hues of rusty brown, above, and of impure 
hoary, below. The lips and inferior surface of the head, and insides of the shoulders and 
thighs, pure white: superior surface of the head, like the body above, but paler , no dark 
marks on the limbs, flanks or forehead, as in the female: neither this young male nor the 
female before described, have any appearance of that peculiar elongation of the hair upon 
the pectoral surface of the neck for which O. Argali is con.spicuous.—But the circum¬ 
stance is no way decisive, owing to the youth of the one and the feminine gender of the 
other—such appendages most usually appertaining exclusively to mature males. As the 
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young' Nai/avr now spoken of was taken in raulwinter ami died immediately, bis coat 
must exhibit the full winter raiment of the species. The hair is about two inches lopg, 
and so thickly set on as to stand erect from the skin, in its ascent from which the hair Is 
accompanied about half way by a spare-lleece of fine wool. A larger quantity of the same 
material lies closely applied to the skin; hut the whole quantity of the wool is much less 
than that of the hair. The horns, though small, have exactly the form already described 
and figured, and justly referred to the male Nayaur, as I have now satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained. 
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SHORT SKETCH 


OF THE 


GEOLOGY OF PULO PIN AN G 

AND THE NEIGHBOURING ISLANDS, 

WITH A MAP ANP SECTIONS. 


By T. ward, E.s(j. 

ASSISTANX surgeon MADRAS KSTABLlSHMEX’T 


The geographical situation, the extent and general appearance of Prince 
of Wales’ Island are well known, and it will not be necessary to dwell 
upon them here, more especially as they are included in the accompanying 
Map. 

PiNANO may be described as being formed of a group of hills occupying 
about two-thirds of its extent, running throughits centre from north to south, 
and having a plain on its eastern and western sides. The hills, thickly 
covered with lofty forest on all sides, seem at first sight so irregularly 
grouped, as to defy all arrangement; but on more accurate examination, 

p 
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they may be divided into three principal chains, commencing at the nortli, 
gradually approaching towards the south, where they form one narrow 
barrier between the two sides of the island, branching off at last, along 
its southern extremity, at right angles, east and west. The middle chain, 
including the western hill and Mount Elvira, is that of greatest elevation, 
beinir about two thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Tliey arc all loftiest towards tlie north, decreasing gradually as they 
advance southward. Between the terminations of the chains towards the 
north are deep bays and sloping vallies, filled with alluvial deposit. The 
greatest diameter of each hill is from north to south. The general 
outline is rather blunt and ridged, presenting no very bold peaks or 
points. Some of the lower hills are obtusely conical. Besides the prin¬ 
cipal group above described, there runs a small chain parallel to the east 
coast of the island, behind the Nutmeg Plantations at GVwgor, of an 
elevation varying from six hundred to eight hundred feet, uniting w'ith the 
great range near its southern extremity. There are also some isolated 
bills along the coast, the principal of which arc INlount Erskine, Mount 
Olivia, and Mount Albina. 

The valleys art not deep; few of them have very abrupt, and none, 
precipitous sides. The whole group, or rather series of chains, is so 
closely covered with forest, that not a bare spot is visible, except where 
the industry of man has been exerted. The height is not sufficiently 
great to produce much effect upon the nature of the vegetation ; but 
small as it comparatively is, towards the summits, the palms and ferns 
increase in number, and the forest in general becomes more stunted, 
though even on the highest point are to be seen some magnificent timber 
trees. An arborescent fern of great beauty, rising to the height of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, is met with only on the great hill at a considerable 
elevation. 
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Tlic soil of the hills is a reddish li^ht sandy clay from the decomposi¬ 
tion of the granite composing them, the process of which may be seen 
going on, wherever roads have been cut below the surface. It is seldom 
more than eight feet in depth, most frequently less, and the vegetable 
mould above it is from six to twelve inches. There is little gravel and no 
fragments, except occasionally of quartz, probably from exposed veins. 

The whole of the group of hills, and indeed every rocky or elevated 
part of Pinliiig, is composed of granite. No other mountain rock occurs 
in immediate connection with it. It varies in grain, in colour, and occa¬ 
sionally in the proportion of its ingredients. It is every where traversed 
by veins of quartz and quartz-rock, which are often of barge size. Com¬ 
mencing at Fort Cornwallis, and going round the island, first to the 
north, we find the following varieties: at Pulo Ticoose Point, w'here the 
beach is rocky, and composed of immense fragments, it is of a fine grain 
and grey colour, as in specimen No. 51. At liata Ferin^i, where a 
small stream forms a magnificent waterfall, and a great mass of rock 
is exposed, the granite of rather coarse grain (No. 1*) is traversed by 
a vein of quartz rock (No. 2) resembling primitive sandstone, very 
hard, and from two feet to two and a half feet in breadth. In it, 
the stream has formed numerous tub-like cells, some of them two or 
three feet deep. 1 have seen some fine specimens of colorless rock 
crystal, containing crystals of schorl, which were collected here, 
but I had not the good fortune to meet with any on my visits. At 
the east point of Taloh JBohang, the granite is grey and coarse grain¬ 
ed (No. 3). At the west point of it, it is of a fine grain and of a 
slightly greenish colour. On the beach, to the west of Kucha 
Muka^ a small village on the north side of the island, among the rolled 


* The figures throughout refer to the numbers of the specimens heten'ith sent. 
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masses of granite are some with beautiful veins and imbedded crystals 
of (juartz, and prismatic crystals and amorphous portions of hornblende! 
(No. o). Specimens of these, of good size, were, with difficulty, broken 
off-, and indeed to shew them in perfection, it would be requisite to carry 
away the rolled masses entire. No. (I, is a specimen of the granite found 
opposite Saddle Island, of moderately fine grain, and containing a large 
proportion of mica. On the south-west the granite, containing a large pro¬ 
portion of felspar and quartz, is nearly of a whitish colour—(No. Id). At 
night, from reflecting the moon's rays, it is observed to glisterf at the dis¬ 
tance of more than a mile. Imbedded in it, we found a globule of fine 
grained black granite, containing abundance of mica (No. 17). The whole 
of the south side of the Island is composed of a coar.se brownish granite 
(No. Ifi). On liie south-east point opposite Pnlo Riman, it occurs again 
of a grey colour (No. Id). These different varieties found along the 
coast, occur also in the body of the mountains, and it has therefore been 
considered unnecessary to transmit specimens taken from the interior. 

* The east and south-west plains are entirely of alluvial formation, pro¬ 
bably in great measure formed by the detritus of the mountains washed 
down and collected through the lapse of ages. At first sig.ht of the east plain 
particularly, which juts in a triangular form into the narrow strait between 
the Island, and the Quedah coast, and on which are built (ieorge Town, 
the f’ort, the various public buildings and the habitations of the English 
residents, the geologist is impressed with the idea that the sea must have 
at one time covered it and washed the base of the mountains. This is 
confirmed in some measure by the phenomena observable on the opposite 
shore of Quedah, where Captain Low has traced the successive deposits of 

* Some of the following remarks on the plains, rivulets, water, &c. have already appeared 
in my » Contributions to the Medical Topography of Prince of Wales’ Island," printed by the 
Pinang Government. 
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alluvial matter, for several miles inland, and the gradual retirement of the 
ocean indicated by ridges running parallel to the present line of coast. 
The process of conversion of such a hard material as granite into alluvial 
matter is distinctly seen on the road to the Great Hill, in the small valley 
between “ Mount Olivia’" and the “ Highlands of Scotland.” The pre¬ 
cipitous bank, about sixty or seventy feet in height, presents a mass of 
red clayey sand, used generally in lieu of gravel for repairing the roads, 
which is merely decomposed granite as seen in the specimens Nos. 
55 and 50, taken from the spot. Notwithstanding this alluvial origin, 
no organic remains, not even shells, have been found hitherto imbedded 
iji any part of the valley. Query—may not this H)e accounted for, 
by the small number of animals which inllabit the island, and by the 
paucity of shells now in existence along the coast? The indigenous 
animals are principally birds and insects, and on Two tours round the 
island, I did not discover in all one hundred shells on any part 
of it. 

The soil of the valley is various. Near the point it is sandy, with 
a surface of about four inches of vegetable mould from decayed leaves 
and branches of trees. In advancing about a mile into the interior, 
the ground begins to rise, and the superficial stratum is also a light 
vegetable mould, about a foot in thickness, resting on the sand. Near 
the foot of the mountains, the soil becomes rich in many places, and 
beds of white clay resembling fuller’s earth, are found here and there, 
more especially in VuJo Ticoose bay. In those parts of the island, 
near the sea coast, wdiich are generally overflowed and thickly covered 
wuth mangrove, (Rhizophora) the soil for a foot in thickness is a rich 
black mould. Throughout the island it is light, and in most parts is 
composed of clay, with a large portion of sand, which renders it 
very porous. 
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AVater, generally speaking of good quality, is to be had in almost 
every part of the island by digging a few feet below the surface. In 
some places it is slightly brackish ; in others it is tainted by passing 
over the decayed roots or leaves or branches of trees; and sometimes it 
is mixed with the clayey particles of the soil over which it runs. 
There is no large river in the island; the several rills from the 
mountains collect into two or three rivulets, which traverse the valley in 
different directions. Their beds are sandy; the water pure as crystal, and 
of excellent quality, uniinpregnated with any deleterious ingredient. I am 
tvot aware of the existence of any mineral water in the islands 

• 

Stream tin has been found near Amee’s mills, at the east foot of the 
great hill, and at Halu Feringliee on the north side of the island, washed 
down from the containing veins which have not yet been discovered. 
Indeed the immense mass of vegetation, which so closely covers the island, 
that scarcely an exposed portion of rock can be found, renders it extremely 
difficult to trace them. At both of the above mentioned places, the tin 
was collected for some time, but the works were given up as the quantity 
was not sufficient to cover their expenee. 

Round the island are extensive mud banks, which, on the north and 
east sides especially, are left uncovered at low water. On the north- 
cast side of the tongue of land, forming the valley, from Pulo Ticoose 
point to Fort Cornwallis, extensive changes have taken place within the 
last twenty years. Between the outworks of the Fort and the beach there 
was formerly a space of about one hundred yards occupied by a row of 
cocoanuts, and a walk along the beach. Now the sea washes the very 
walls, which are in part destroyed by its encroachments. The houses on 
the beach also for some distance, are endangered by the same circum" 
stance; the banks have been rapidly diminishing, and* the strongest 
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bulwarks of stakes and stones are necessary for their protection. In Puh 
2'icoost bay, on the contrary, the sea has been retiring, the mud bank is 
daily increasing, and the mangrove has been gradually extending itself. 
It is too likely that some years hence, the bay may be entirely filled up. 
These changes are probably owing to the tides setting in strongly from 
the northward and westward. Pulo Ticoose point protects the bay from 
their action, which is exerted in full force upon the Fort point, or Tanjongy 
as it is called by the natives. 

The sand along the coast, round the island, is generally whitish and 
pure: in some places, however, more particularly on^he north side, it is 
nearly black, from the intermixture of numerous small particles of mica. 

So much for Pinang itself. We now proceed to the neighbouring 
islands, commencing with those to the northward. 

I. Pulo Ticoose, or Rat Island, is merely a barren rock of white 
granite, with a few large canes. It is about a mile from the north east 
point of Pinang, is of small extent, and offers no geological phenomena 
of any interest. 

II. The JBoontings are four small islands to the north of Pinang, 
arranged in a semi-circular form, the nearest being about fourteen miles, 
the farthest about twenty-five from Fort Cornwallis. The most remote 
one, from a fanciful resemblance to a “ femme enceinte" lying on her 
back, has received from the natives the name of Boonting, a Malay word 
signifying “ pregnant.” In connection with this idea, the other islets 
have derived their appellations. That nearest Pinang is called Beedau, 
or “ the midwife”; the name of the next is Panghil^ or the messenger sent 
to call her,—and behind it is Sonsong, or the companion of the messenger. 
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1. — PuloBeedan, oiBidan, is about a mile in length and three-foui-ths 
of a mile in breath, of an elliptical shape, with a bay on its southern side. 
It is thickly wooded, the trees, as usual, coming in most places down to 
the water’s edge. It may be noticed here once for all, that this circum¬ 
stance ofiers an obstacle to the complete investigation of the geological 
structure of the island round Pinang^ as it does of Phtanfr itself in some 
measure. The interior cannot be penetrated, and were it even possible to 
do so, the closeness of vegetation would shut out all view of the rocks. 
The observations are thus necessarily limited in most instances to the coast. 
The beach, on Palo Bidan, near the south-east point, is composed of 
an argillaceous ro<^k, resembling grey wackr, both lamellar and conglo¬ 
merate, irregularly intermixed, (IVos. 41 and 42). This seems to dip at a 
considerable angle to the west; it is entirely covered at high water by the 
sea, and the outgoings or crop of the strata form sharp ridges, more or 
less elevated. Rolled masses of ironstone, (No. 43,) are found on it, of 
various sizes. On the argillaceous rock, rests a mass of limestone strati¬ 
fied, the strata dipping to the south-west at an angle of 4o®. It is 
of a bluish grey colour, (No. 40,) and at first sight seems to have 
a slaty texture. The colour of some of the strata is nearly black. 
They are every where traversed by veins of ipiartz and calcareous spar, 
irregularly intermingled. The whole island seems to be composed of the 
same material. 

2. — Pulo Panghil is a small rather elevated island, about two miles 
to tlie northward of the preceding, and celebrated for its turtles, which 
lay their eggs in the sandy points and bays. The coast is covered 
with smooth round stones of argillaceous matter, probably rolled over 
from Ptdo Sonsong; but the body of the island is composed of the same 
kind of limestone as Pulo JBidan, (No. 45). In Turtle-bay, at the dis¬ 
tance of ten or twelve yards from the main body of the island, some 
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isolated strata of grey marble,* (No. 44,) of fine grain, and highly crystal¬ 
lized, dip at an angle of little less than 45'* to the westward. 

3. — Pulo Sonsong is about three miles to the northward of Pulo 
Pansrhil: a mile and a half in length, and about one broad at its southern 
extremity. At the landing place, a small sandy point, we observed some 
masses of coral rock, close to the beach, and the whole coast was covered 
with broken pieces of white coral thrown up by the waves. The island is 
rocky and bold all round, and as usual thickly covered with wood. The 
rock (Nos. 40 and 47,) is entirely argillaceous, running in regular strata, 
at un angle of more than 05", and dipping to the eastward. On the 
beach it presents more of the schistose or lamellar structure, (No. 40,) 
and is every where traver.sed by veins of quartz, (No. 4.0,) with a coating 
of a black substance, (metallic ?) On the south and cast sides, and 
apparently forming the lower strata of the island, the rock is of a 
reddish color and soft, (No. 47). On the west side, which is particularly 
bold and precipitous, it is of a bluish grey colour, soft and silky in 
same places, presenting the slaty texture, (No. 48,) but not splitting into 
thin lamellae as regular clay-slate does. On this side are numerous 
caves; and the precipices crowned with lofty trees, the immense frag¬ 
ments of rock, the dashing of the waves against them, and the hollow 
sound of the water rushing into the caverns, have all an imposing effect 
on the observer. 

4. —Pulo Boonting, about four miles north of Pulo Sonsong, is of 
nearly oval shape, thickly covered with wood, about one and a half 
mile long, and one in breadth at its broadest part. It is precipitous 

* This is well adapted for architectural purposes; and is fully equal to that brought from 
China at considerable expence.'-.-l am now aware that its existence in the neighbourhood was known 
heretofore. 

2 R 
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only on its north-west side; in all other places, the forest comes close 
down to the shore. There is the channel of a mountain torrent on 
the north side, choked up with large fragments of rock, at the foot 
of which is a spring of excellent water. The rocks are entirely gra¬ 
nitic, the feldspar of the granite being in a state of decomposition, 
(No. 50). Large veins of quartz, in some places highly crystallized, tra¬ 
verse them in all directions, (No. 51). Among the rolled masses of the 
channel above mentioned, are specimens of a greener granite, approach¬ 
ing to primitive greenstone, (No. 52); and on the beach were found a few 
pieces of black limestone, (No. 53,) probably conveyed from Puh ^eedan 
or Sonsong. 


Round the whole of the Boontings the sea is beautifully clear; 
and the coral beds are distinctly visible at a considerable distance 
below the surface of the water. The only one inhabited is Pulo Bulan, 
in which live, in huts of miserable construction, about twenty Malays, 
engaged in catching and drying fish for the Pinang market. In sail¬ 
ing round* these islands, we had a magnificent view of Qaedah peak, 
or Gunong gerai, on the mainland, which rises to the supposed height of 
five thousand feet. Its composition, T am informed, is entirely granitic; 
its outlines are bold, sharp and pointed; the sides are steep, rising 
rapidly from the base; and it presents one immense dense mass of 
vegetation, unbroken some here and there by a few precipitous white 
crags. By the aid of the glass, we discovered the channel of a mountain 
torrent, which, in the rainy season, must form splendid cascades in its 
course. It has never been ascended by Europeans, and so great is the 
jealousy of the Siamese government, in whose territories it is, that it is 
not likely it ever will be. The whole of the coast below it, seems one 
flat uncultivated plain, covered with mangrove, extending a considerable 
way inland. 
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III. Pigeon Islafid, situated near the southern extremity of the, 
west side of Pulo Pinang, is of small size, and thickly covered with jungle. 
The rocks at the base, from the action of water, present some most fan¬ 
tastic forms; now, like a huge wall standing apart from the rest, now, like 
a Martello tower; and sometimes like a piece of Hindu sculpture from 
Mahahalipuram or the caves of Elora. It is entirely composed of coarse 
grey granite, with a large proportion of mica, (No. 6.) 

IV. Saddle Island, or Pulo Kundit, about two miles distant from 
the south-west point of Pinang, is about two miles in circumference, being 
three-fourths of a n^e long and one-fourth broad. Like all the other islets 
wo visited, it is thickly covered with jungle and a few forest trees. On its 
nortli side these approach within a few feet of the water. The south and 
w est sides are bold and rocky, the rock in some places being nearly perpendi¬ 
cular, and on the west side there is a deep bay, where several prows might 
lurk in safety. All round are numerous caves and cave-like fissures, 
into w'hich the sea rushes with a hollow sound. The constant action of 
the water has so much worn the rocks, close to the edge, that they present 
at first sight the appearance of lava. At low water mark a great 
quantity of coarse coral is to be found, which is collected and removed 
by the lime-burners, in lieu of limestone. The geological structure of the 
island resembles that of Pulo Sonsong, formerly described. It is a mass 
of argillaceous schist of various colours, according to the greater or less 
action of the w'eather, but principally grey, bluish, and red, amorphous in 
many places, but presenting a laminar, and even fissile slaty texture in 
some, especially on the east side. It is distinctly stratified throughout; 
the strata running north-west and south-east, at an angle of about sixty 
degrees. Near the beach on the east side, the out-croppings of the strata, as 
on Pulo Sonsong, form sharp ridges; the rock is soft and of a reddish colour, 
(No. 8,) traversed by veins of quartz, and of a metallic matter (?) In some 
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places the veins appear to be of quartz, mica, and chlorite blended together, 
(IVo. n). The body of the rock on this side, above the red material, is an 
amorphous grey-wackc looking substance, resembling old sand-stone, 
(No. 7). Above this again is the more slaty-looking rock, (No. 12,) 
resembling clay-slate. On the south-east side, it seems entirely composed 
of the red argillaceous rock above mentioned, (Nos. 10. and 11). On the 
south-west and west sides of the island, from the precipitous nature of 
the coast, the structure is easily noticed. The rock is entirely like 
clay slate, (No. 12,) presenting more or less of the laminar structure, 
slaty in some places, as marked in No. 15. In some parts there is a 
bending in the strata, similar to that sometimes obsi^ed in gneiss; thus 

The rock is traversed by veins of quartz of about 
three inches in breadth, (No. 13,) and of a sub¬ 
stance like iron-stone, (No. 14,) which also runs 
in thill laminar beds through the slate. In the rolled masses, near the 
beach on the east side, are observed portions of indurated clay, tinged 
with chlorite. 

V. Piilo Rimau is situated at the south-east corner of Pinanfr, from 
which it is distant about three-quarters of a mile. It is of an oblong shape, 
about a mile in length, and one-third of a mile in breadth ; bold and rocky 
except on the north side; covered as usual with wood, and composed 
entirely of grey granite of a fine grain, (No. 20). On the south side, the 
rocks are rather fantastically shaped. One at a distance exactly resem¬ 
bles the gable of a house. They were all exceedingly hard ; and with a 
good sized hammer, I could with difficulty break off specimens of proper 
size. Near the centre of the south side of the island, a curious appearance 
presents itself. Veins of from one and a half to two feetin breadth, of quartz 
rock (Nos. 22 and 23,) traverse the granite in different directions. The 
walls of the veins are of a red colour, and finely crystallized, (No. 24). 
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The 42 jranite is more compact and finer p:raincd, as if compressed by the 
quartz rock, while in a semifluid state. Veins of red granite, and bed-like 
masses of it are observed in the neighbourhood, (No. 21). In the old 
stockade on the north side, we saw a rolled mass of primitive greenstone, 
(No. 25.), probably part of the ballast of some vessel, as none like it is to 
be found in situ, near Pinang. 

VI. Pulo Jerajah i.s the largest and loftiest of the islands round 
Pinang, from the east coast of which it is distant about three-quarters of 
a mile. It is about two and a half miles in length, and nearly a mile in 
breadth at its broadest part. Its greatest height is at its north end, 
where the hill is between three hujulred and four hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. It iS entirely composed of fine grey granite, with a small 
proportion of mica, and is of no interest in a geological point of view. The 
soil is a line red clay, and the trees grow to a great height, wdth remark¬ 
ably luxuriant foliage. 

VII. Palo Kra. Two islands close to the main land of the Malayan 
peninsula, near liatta Kawnng, are so named ; they arc separated from 
each other by a narrow channel: each is about a mile long, and about 
four hundred yards in breadth, rather lofty and thickly covered with wood. 
Their geological structure resembles that of Saddle island, above described, 
distant from them fully thirteen miles, with Pulo Rimau, of granite for¬ 
mation, between them. The principal rock of the northernmost, Pulo Kra, 
is a kind of argillaceous schist, which is of a laminar structure, and 
disposed in strata dipping at an angle of about forty-five degrees to the 
south-east; traversed by veins of quartz, wdth a crust apparently of metal¬ 
lic, matter running down in long black perpendicular lines along the face 
of the rock, occasionally crossing each other 
in a net-work fashion; thus— 

It is of various colours and consistence, pro¬ 
bably as it has been more or less subjected to 
the action of the weather. It is sometimes 
greyish white, (Nos. *27,28, and31.) sometimes 
reddish, (No. 30.) sometimes blue, more or 
less deep, Nos. 26 and 29). Every where it presents the laminar 
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structure, and splits into tables when struck with the hammer. The 
veins vary from half an inch to one and a half inch in thickness, and 
the quartz in them seems to be broken in pieces, between which is observed 
a metallic(l) crust, (INos. 32 and 33). The beach is stony and clayey, 
different from that of the granite island, whicii we invariably found either 
rocky, sandy or gravelly. At low water mark, the ipiartz veins form a 
curious cancellated appearance. The softer rock between them having 
been destroyed by the action of the water, they rise in sharp lines 
considerably above the level of the clay, and are, in some places, scarcely 
passable without danger of having the feet cut or bruised. Jieds and 
rolled masses of iron-stone were seen along the coast, near tlic north-west 
corner more especially; the former dipping at an angle of about .'>2°. 
The rolled masses are of considerable size, some being twelve or fourteen 
feet high, and as many in breadth, looking, at first sight, like volcanic 
rocks, from their burnt and cancellated appearance. They are formed 
of a kind of jaspery iron-ore, containing numerous drusy cavities, 
coated with semi-globular crusts of chalcedony and yellow ochre, some of 
the specimens of which are very beautiful, (INo. 34). The specific 
gravity of it is 3.000. It strongly resembles, in all its characters, the 
mineral substance described and figured by Mr. Sowerbv, in the 
5th volume of his British Mineralogy, page 173. tab. 404, under the 
name of “ Burnt rock.'’ No. 35 represents another ore of iron, of specific 
gravity 3.(540, found also in rolled masses on the coast, from which that 
valuable metal might be obtained in abundance. In some places, by the 
action of the water, the softer iron-stone has been converted into a fine 
yellow ochre, wdiich might be used in painting. The whole of the west 
side of north Pido Kra is rather bold and rocky, in some places even 
precipitous; and here and there are deep caves. Along the shore are 
found numerous sea slugs, or lloloUmria-, and the beautifully polished 
and variegated Cyprvea shell, besides coral and sponges of various kinds. 
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Near the centre of this side, about one hundred yards from the shore, is 
a small detached rock, resembling, at a distance, the ruins of an Indian 
Pagoda, entirely composed of a soft red clay, impegnated with iron, 
(No. .37,) similar to what is called Gerii by the natives of India, and 
which, like it, might be used as a coarse paint. The lowest stratum of 
the southernmost Pula Kra, is a very hard compound rock, which, for 
want of a better appellation, I have called grey wacke, composed seem¬ 
ingly of (juartz and felspar, very compact and of a blackish blue colour, 
traver.sed by numerous veins of quartz, large and small, in every direction, 
(No. .30). The upper rock is the same argillaceous schist as that com¬ 
posing the northernmost. This structure is well seen at the south-west 
point of the Island. 

Balia Katvanic, oii the main-land less than a mile cross from Pulo Kra, 
is composed entirely of granite. It is a hill about two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred feet high. Behind it are cxtens.ive sugar plantations. The 
soil is a fine rich clay mixed with sand. On the east side of the hill, beds 
of potter’s clay occur, from which the coarse conical pots, used in the 
manufacture of sugar, are made. The small hills along the coast of 
the main-land opposite Pinang, are, I understand, entirely composed 
of granite. On this subject, however, I shall not enlarge, as Captain Low 
has already published an account of their structure in the First Volume of 
the Transactions of the Physical Class. For the most part the ground is 
alluvial, and, as stated by Mr. Finlayson, in his account of the Mission 
to Siam, in some places, resembles peat-moss. 

I 

Such were the observations which I made on two tours round this 
Island, in which every part described was carefully and minutely exa¬ 
mined. Specimens of the rocks accompany, udiich speak for themselves. 
I am unwilling to obtrude my crude remarks on the Society, but I think 
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the form.'ition round Pinang, will be found entirely primitive, though 
some of the rocks have very little of the appearance of that class. The 
total absence of organic remains of any kind, the great inclination of the 
strata, and their immediate connection with granite, I think, lead to this 
conclusion. The accompanying geological sections will exhibit at one view 
the succession and arrangement of the strata. In the direction south and 
north from Pulo lUmau to Pulo JSoonlingy a distance of thirty-five miles, 
we first find granite, then limestone resting on argillaceous rock, then 
argillaceous schist, and again granite. In the direction from west to east, 
from Saddle Island to Batta Knicang, a distance of fourteen miles, we find 
argillaceous schist, then granite, then argillaceous schist, and again granite. 

Should the investigation not prove valuable in a geological point of 
view, it has at least extended our ktmwledge of the resources of Pinang, 
by the discovery of the existence of two valuable mineral substances— 
limestone, including marble, and iron ore, which, should this station ever 
recover its former importance in commerce, may be of considerable utility. 

Pinang, Ocluher 18, 1831. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE ELEPHANT 
ROCK, IN THE QUEDAH COUNTRY. 


During a visit which I made in November last to the capital of 
Qttcdnh, I had an opportunity of examining a remarkable rock, called by 
the Natives Gunong Giriyan, hut better known by the name of “ the 
Elephant,” given to it by navigators, by whom it is reckoned an excellent 
land mark. As it has not been hitherto described, and as it is in some 
measure connected with my former paper, I hope the following brief 
description of it may not he uninteresting to the Society. 
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•Tiie country, north of Qitedah peak, is an immense plain, nearly level 
with the sea, covered near the coast with lisinp^ maiiE^rove, with a very 
gentle elevation, and bounded to the east by a small chain of hills about 
from sixteen to twenty miles inland. The breadth of the belt of mangrove 
along the coast varies from half a mile to a mile. This is succeeded by a 
narrower one of ataps, behind which the country is richly cultivated, laid 
out in rice grounds, broken every two or three miles by natural boundaries 
of forest, left most probably when it was originally cleared. The soil is 
a rich whitish clay, mixed with sand. From the above described plain, 
at a distance of about six miles from the sea, and about twenty-four in a 
northerly direction from the northernmost Pulo lioonting, rises abruptly 
the Elephant rock; no hill or other elevated spot being within several miles 
of it. It is of an oblong shape, apparently about a mile in length from 
north-west to south-e'ast, and half a mile in breadth : presenting on every 
side bold and craggy precipices, between three and four hundred feet in 
height; lofty columnar and needle-like masses being here and there 
detached from tlie main body, and shooting up like the spires or turrets of a 
Cathedral. The top is closely covered with wood, which also rises in some 
places lialf way up the precipice, shewing the grey or purplish rocks, in 
contrast with the foliage, and adding much to its beautiful and romantic 
appearance. The ground in its immediate neighbourhood is a complete 
swamp, in which grow a variety of marsh plants which were at this time in 
flower. A belt of cocoanuts, plantain, betel-nut, and fruit trees of various 
kinds, extends all round it, and conceals the huts of the Malays which 
appear to be numerous. A deep ditch, either artificial or natural, surrounds 
the whole, and renders the approach to the rock extremely difficult, even 
to elephants, with w'hich the Hajah of Ligore had kindly furnished us. 

It was the object of our guides to shew us the caves with which 
the rock abounds, and which, when Quedah was of greater consequence 
than it now is, made it a place of common resort for the natives, more 
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especially the ChuUah visitors, who seem to have looked upon it with 
some degree of religious veneration. We succeeded in crossing the ditch, 
the elephant sometimes being nearly up to the howdah in mud, and 
having passed through the cocoanut grove found ourselves near one of 
the caves. It was not deep, and was formed merely by the over-hanging 
of the rock. We knocked off some specimens here, and found it to be 
limestone, close grained, of a dark smoke grey colour, (No. 1). In some 
places the grain was coarser, the colour deeper; sometimes brownish with 
minute veins of calcareous spar running through it, (No. 2). Numerous 
stalactitical masses of a dirty white colour and of immense size, hung 
from the face of the rock and from the roof of the cave, and when struck 
with a hammer, gave out a peculiar hollow ringing sound—specimens of 
these will be found in No. 3 of the Series. 

Near to this cave there is another, not very deep, but of immense 
height, the light penetrating at top, through an opening, apparently half 
way up the precipice. Between these tM'o extending nlong the base of the 
rock for some distance, rising a few feet above the surface of the soil, and 
resting on the limestone, is a bed of reddish yellow cellular calcareous 
breccia, containing small angular portions of a deep red argillaceous sub 
stance resembling that composing Pulo Sonsongy formerly described, along 
with small shells and pieces of coral, (Nos. 4, 5, and G). In No. 4, near 
the label, is a distinct impression of a fossil shell, apparently a species of 
cirrus (?) and on attentive examination with a magnifier, others much 
smaller are readily discovered. We saw the breccia only in this spot; but 
as we found it impossible, from the swampy nature of the soil, to walk along 
the base of the precipice, it may exist in other places which we did not visit. 

The third cave we came to is somewhat further to the northward. It 
is of splendid extent, apparently one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet 
in height. The entrance is low, but we ascended a steep slippery road. 
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covered with brown calcareous earth, about sixty or seventy feet, at the 
top of which are numerous stalagmites, one in particular of a large size, 
perfectly white, and resembling at a distance a full length marble statue 
standing on a pedestal. The top of one of a smaller size forms No. 7 of 
tilt series. From this point the cave branches off’ in several directions; 
the torches cast a lurid glare over the nearer walls, occasionally shewing 
stalactites hanging from the roof, but the darkness of the more distant 
passages wws impenetrable. So far as we could see, the roof and sides 
were very irregular, the latter being rugged and precipitous. 

Tlie fourth cave is situated apparently at the north-west end of the rock. 
I say apparently ; for not having a compass with us, we were obliged to 
guess ill what direction we w'eiit, and on that account I cannot be so correct 
as I could have wished to be. In our w'ay to it, at the foot of a detached 
limestone rock, at an elevation of from eight to ten feet above the level of the 
surrounding plain, we found a mass of shells, principally cockles, oysters, 
and a larger kind of muscle, connected together by calcareous matter, the 
interstices being filled with soft earth containing numerous smaller shells, 
(Specimens 8 and 0). The mass was of irregular shape between three and 
four feet square, and about tlie same in thickness, perfectly superficial, 
and not connected in any way with the rocks near it. No appearance of 
strata of shells was discovered in the neighbourhood. It .will rest with 
better Geologists than myself to determine whether these are to be con¬ 
sidered of a fossil nature, and in this enquiry the nature of the small shells, 
embedded in the soft earth, may be of material use. Leaving the shells, 
we ascended about thirty feet among large loose fragments of limestone of 
the qH^ii^^aturc as No. 1, and by a small opening in the rock, entered a 
dark and spacious cave, which, as the eye became gradually accustomed 
to the change from the previous glare of sunshine, and distinguished the 
surrounding objects, appeared to us like a splendid gothic Cathedral in 
ruins. The walls are worn smooth, as if by the action of water, and 
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covered with a white chalky coating. The roof is doine-like. . The 
stalactitic masses form numerous fret-works, with arched Mundow-like 
apertures. There arc numerous chambers too, and lofty perpendicular 
passages, some of them admitting light at top, communicating with each 
other, and producing a pleasing effect when illuminated from within by 
torches. In places, water is dripping constantly from the roof, but few 
stalagmites are formed. The floor is nearly level, covered with a brown 
calcareous earth and with portions of calc-tufl’, (No. 10). No. 11 is a 
specimen of the calcareous sinter, from some of the stalactitic masses. 

No sculpture or inscription of any kind was found in the caves. A 
tradition exists among the natives of the county, that it was at one time sur¬ 
rounded by the sea, and from its general appearance, from the existence of 
fossil shells in the breccia, and the low nature of the surrounding country, 
I am inclined to believe thatsuch was the case, and that at no very distant 
period. It may be remarked also, that it strongly resembles the description 
of the Limestone Rocks, on the Tenasserim Coast, given by Captain Low. 

During the same tour, I had an opportunity also of visiting the near¬ 
est range of small hills before mentioned as running parallel with the 
coast, about sixteen miles inland, and about three miles to the eastward of 
Alii Ganuh, the then residence of the Rajah of Ligore. They are so 
thickly covered with wood, that it is scarcely possible to examine their 
geological structure. In a few places, however, portions of rock jutted 
out above the surface, and were found to be formed of a fine kind of 
sandstone, of which probably the whole range is composed. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

BUCEROS IIOMRAI OF THE HIMALAYA. 

By B. H. HODGSON, Esq. 

ACTINO HESIDENT AT KATHMANDU. 


Ordeb, In'sessores. Tribe, Coniro^tres. Family, Bncerida'. 
Germs, Buceros. Species new. 

The Hoinrai Buceros. B. Homr/n. (Mihi.) Habitat, The Lesser hills 
overlooking the plains of India, from the Ganges to the Brahmapfitr. 

SPECIFIC CHAUACTER. 

Largest, black, Buceros, with white tail and neck, the wings doubly, and 

the tail singly barred. 

The Ilomrai Bucero.s (so called by Parbatiahs of Nepal,) is the largest 
species yet discovered of this singular Genus, measuring four feet and a 
half from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, and six feet in expanse 
of wings; and, as all the peculiarities of the Genus are fully developed in 
this species, their exhibition on so large a scale presents a spectacle 
calculated to arrest the attention of the most incurious observer of nature. 

The H6mr4i tenants the whole of the lower ranges of hills which lie 
contiguous to the plains, from Harldw&ry on the west, to Ash\ on the east; 
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and, following the course of the larger rivers traversing these regions, it 
penetrates a considerable distance into their mountainous interior ; but in 
such cases always confines itself to the low valleys through whicli the 
rivers How, and never ascends the neighbouring lofty mountains to dwell 
among them. I have been told, indeed, that the lloinrai is migratory, that 
he tenants the lower hills only during the winter and spring, and proceeds 
northw'ard to the vicinity of the snow^s on the accession of the hot weather, 
there to reside during the hot months of the vear. But I am inclined to 
doubt the accAiracy of this report, though it came from those who arc 
familiar with the bird during his periodical residence in their limited 
district, and though I have known a tail feather of the species to be picked 
up in the woods of Nepal proper, w'hcre the llomrai certainly does not 
reside at any season; the only feasible explanation of tlic circuiuslanee 
therefore seems to be, that the feather in question was dropped by a 
passenger,—probably, a casual passenger merely. 

The district above alluded to is Diunja, a small, open, and enltivatcd 
tract, at the confluence of the Rosi and Stm Kosi, in the interior of the 
mountains, but communicating by the narrow valley of the latter river 
with the lesser hills and TdraL Dumjd is low and hot, w'ith a climate like 
that of the Tdrat. It is abundantly furnished with fine old Burr and Pipal 
trees ( Ficus Ind. and ReUgiosa ): and these probably form the attraction 
which draws the llomriii to the spot: for, he loves the lofty perch they 
afford and is passionately addicted to their fruit. I have received speci¬ 
mens of this species from the neighbourhood of Ilarulivdr, from the 
valley of the Rapt'i, near where it enters the plains—and from Dumjd; 
but all procured during the cold season, when alone Europeans can safely 
enter those malarious tracts. The people of Dumjd assure me that the 
Homrai frequents their district exclusively in the cold season, and that he 
migrates northerly towards the close of February, when the heats become 
excessive. I cannot imagine the species to be truly migratory, but think 
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it probable that it resorts to the valleys during the cold weather ; to the 
proximate heights, both for coolness and for retirement in the breeding 
season, during the hot and rainy months of the year: and, it may be 
easily supposed to move about from district to district, within the general 
limits assigned to it by nature, in (piest of those various fruits which 
constitute its principal, if not exclusive food ; and thence to appear migra* 
tory to the peasantry of any one of these districts. 

Having weighetl attentively the substance of what is said by Cuvilk, 
by his translator, and by Shaw, respecting the habits in respect to food of 
the birds of this Genus, 1 am convinced tiiat there is a great want of well 
ascertained facts on the subject, and that the .prevalent opinion which holds 
that these birds are, in the main, carnivorous, and feed principally upon 
small birds, rats and mice, lizards, frogs and even carrion, is erroneous. 
Mr. Ciiiii'i irH is assuredly mistaken in the supposition “ that they do not, 
in a natural state, ever takeJ'ndt." Cuvicu, II. 431. Aves. Imp. Oct. Mdi. 

Of the four species w ith which 1 am acquainted, I have myself seen 
two take fruit, in the wild state; and, having subsequently shot them, 
have found their stomachs filled exclusively with fruit.The remaining 
two .species I never beheld, at liberty, but have kept them, in conlinement 
for months. Both of these showed a great aversion to the frogs and 
lizards w Inch, in conformity with the prevalent opinion as to their habits, 
I, at first, offered them. Both always refuseil to touch mice, rats, or 
birds; but without manifesting any disgust at the sight of them: and, 
lastly, both w’^ere fed entirely, after testing their palates, upon fruits and 
boiled rice, as that sort of food w^hich was found to be most agreeable to 


* A common Indian species, different from either of these, was described in the Asiatic Society’s 
Transactions so long ago as the time of Sir W. Jonks ; it is stated to be frugi'’orous in the state of 
nature, and to feed upon the nux vomica, voraciously, so long as such food is procurable. Mr. 
Si'xuLiNC notices the same fact in his account of Cuttack, in the 16th vol. of the Researches. 
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them, thoii£^h both would still cat fresh ejood meat, either raw or dressed, 
wlien vegetable diet was not Avithiii their reach. 

No oftensive odour exhaled from the bodies of any of these four species, 
and the flesh of all was wholesome and pleasantly navoured ; facts which 
seem to me decisive as to their never feeding on carrion, or even, on such 
living animals as lizards and frogs. 

Is there a single bird or beast among the carnivora^ the flesh of which 
is wholesome and agreeable to our taste ! 

With respect to rats, mice, and small birds, it appears to me that so 
awkward and inagile a creature as the Iluceros (any of the species) must 
soon die of hunger if he were obliged to sustain himself by the capture of 
such nimble prey. 

Indeed, the whole external structure of the birds of this (rcniis affords 
a strong presumption against their being carnivora—except in the meanest 
sense: and against their feeding on unclean reptiles and carrion, the 
absence of oftensive odour from their bodies and the w'holcsomeness of 
their flesh, to my judgment, are conclusive. 

What arguments might be drawn on either side from their internal 
structure I am not anatomist enough to say, and I regret I could not 
aflbrd Dr. Bramley* an oj)portunity of judging. The character of the 
stomach and intestines of a large species wdiich forms the subject of the 


* To tlie kindness of tiiis gentleman I am indebted for tlie anatomical observations upon the 
witich are given iit the sequel. Imperfect though they be (circumstances nut admitting of a 
regular dissection of the bird) they will I am sure be acceptable and highly valued by every true 
ornithologist—must works on the subject, and especially English works, being sadly deficient in tliia 
important kiud of information. 
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present paper is, I believe, doubtful: but I can only say that the stomach 
is single, simple, pretty capacious, thin in its coats, and possessed of very 
moderate rugosity on its internal surface ; and that the intestines are 
rather less than three times the length of the body, from the occiput to 
the rump ; not obviously distinguishable, by diflerence of size or other¬ 
wise, in the diflerent parts ; and of such capacity or diameter as just to 
admit the insertion of the fore finger. I fear that the foregoing remarks 
respecting the habits in respect to food of the birds of this singular Genus 
will, to some, appear tedious and prolix. But whoever is aware of the 
strict analogy between structure and habits which prevails throughout 
animated nature, will receive indulgently every attempt to remove errors 
as well as to contribute facts relative to theanost important of the habits 
of a large groupe of birds which are so singularly formed that we are apt 
to regard their structure as monstrous and anomalous. 

I ])roceed now with the description of the species before me, of which 
I pos.scss ten specimens, showing both sexes in maturity, and tlie young 
in various stages of progression towards it. From a comparison of these 
I am led to conclude that the body of the IldnirA-i does not reacli its full 
size under two or three years, and that the bill and casque, especially the 
latter, arc not perfectly developed in less than four or five years. 

At birth, the young have no casque. The developement of this 
appendage to the bill commences from behind; and, in the posterior part, 
is tolerably distinct as to form by the close of the first year; whilst, ante¬ 
riorly, there is no distinction but that of colour between the casque and the 
ridge of the bill. In the second year, the fore part of the casque begins 
to rise and spread itself out above the bill; but does not acquire its full 
dimensions and characteristic shape till the fourth or fifth year, as will be 
more particularly noticed hereafter in speaking of the young. 
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This species is gregarious, like most others of the Genus; of staid and 
serious manners and motions ; full of confidence and quietness; and seem¬ 
ing to prefer tlie few open and cultivated spots in the wilds it inhabits— 
which spots are usually limited to the banks of rivers. There, perched on 
the top of some huge, fantastic Bar tree, you shall see this large, grotesque, 
and solemn bird sit motionless for hours, with liis neck concealed between 
the high shoulders of his wings, and his body sunk upon his tarsi; the 
very type and emblem of the orient world ! 

Occasionally, he will take a short flight accompanied by one or two 
companions (for he is a social bird,) to some other high tree ; never, so far 
as I have observed, alighting on the ground, nor on a low tree. Twenty or 
thirty birds are commonly found, in the same immediate vicinity—six or 
eight, upon the same tree, if it be large. And they will continue perched 
for hours with the immovealde gravity of judges, now and then exchang¬ 
ing a few syllables in the most subdued tone of a voice as uncouth as their 
forms and manners. 

This subdued articulation is not louder than, and is similar in character 
with, the low croaking of a bull frog. But, if the remorseless gunner in¬ 
trude upon this solemn congress and bringdown, without mortally wound-, 
ing one of its members, the clamours of tlie captive bird will utterly amaze 
him. I cannot liken this vehement vociferation to any thing but the bray¬ 
ing of a jackass its power is extraordinary, and is the consequence of an 
unusually osseous structure of the rings of the trachaea and of the larynx. 
The HomrSi flies with his neck stretched out, his legs retracted, and his tail 
levelled and somewhat expanded. His flight is straight and laborious, with 
heavy uniform frequent motion of his wings, which, though ample in size, 
have not apparently a corresponding degree of energy;—I presume so, from 
the short, straight, and laborious flight of the HumrM ; and Dr. Bramley 
infers the same thing from the lax concatenation of the vertebra: of his back. 
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With respect to food, my impression is that the HomrAi is almost 
exclusively fmgivorous. That he is altogether so, at certain seasons, is un¬ 
questionable ; for, out of six birds which I opened in January and February, 
there was not one the stomach of which contained a single particle of any 
thing but the fruit of the Pipal tree. 

When and how the Ilorarai nidificates, I cannot ascertain : but I pre¬ 
sume that his habits in respect to breeding are similar to those of the 
Jhtceros ]Slijtnlensis, a species of nearly equal size, tenanting the same 
region which 1 described four years ago in the Society’s Transactions. And 
it may be observed, that this peculiar nidification explains the serious in¬ 
jury done to the bill; which nothing that is known of the bird’s habits in 
respect to food will, in the least, account for. The mature male of the 
HbmrAi species measures four and a half feet long, and six feet in width 
between the wings. 

The bill is nearly a foot in length, of straight measurement,—consi¬ 
derably more, if measured along the curve ; and the tail is one and a half 
foot. The bill and casque are both extremely large, and bear a close 
resemblance in their forms to those of the Bifronled Buceros. The legs are 
short and stout, and the feet exhibit the perfection of that peculiar struc¬ 
ture which induced Cuvier to separate his Syiidactyles from the promis¬ 
cuous heap of the Passerine birds. The body is full and plump, but very 
small in proportion to the size of the extremities. The neck is as long as 
the body, the vertebrai being large in size, though few in number. It is a 
long, lank bird, of uncompact structure, almost helpless on the ground, and 
of but limited power on the wing, with feet incapable of grasping, in the 
raptorial sense, but admirably suited for laying a strong hold upon the 
larger branches of those tall trees in which the species seem to spend nearly 
their whole lives—feeding and roosting in one and the same place, and 
having no necessity to go abroad in search of water, since they never take it. 
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The bill is extremely large, cleft to the eye, smooth, hard, considerably 
arched throughout, much compressed, except at the base, where it is as 
broad nearly as high, the cutting edges broken and separated in the cen¬ 
tral parts of the bill, closed and even towards the extremities, but not in¬ 
terlocked. The cutting edges are composed of a sej>aratc brittle substance, 
which, in the perfect bill, is furnished Avith serrations. But as these ser¬ 
rations, together with most of the substance containing them, are not deve¬ 
loped in the young bird, and are soon, for the most part, destroyed, nor 
ever afterwards replaced, in the maturer one, it is as difficult precisely to 
define them as to conceive the purpose for which they were intended. 

The hard substance in which these serrations arc cut, likewise lines 
the wdiole inside of the bill, and is never itself entirely destroyed on the 
cutting edges, though the teeth-like processes are : its entrance into the 
composition of the bill, must give the bill considerable additional power. 

The palate is placed near the cutting edge of the upper mandible : in 
the lower mandible it is remoter, except near tlic tip, where, as in the upper 
one, the jjalate lies in contact with the cutting edges of the bill, both man¬ 
dibles of which are nearly solid towards their forward extremities. A sharp 
ridge runs down the entire centre of the inside of either mandible. Tlie 
upper and lower mandibles are of equal length, and rather sharply pointed. 

The castiue is'rested on the basal part of the bill and on the cranium, 
passing beyond the posterior boundary of the latter more than an inch and 
a half. Its most forward point is about four inches before the eye; its 
most hindward three and three-quarter inches behind it. From the tip 
of the bill to the forward point of the casque, nine inches. The casque is 
frail, hollow, very large, flat topped, broader than high, as broad almost 
before as behind, its upper surface level with the margins, posteriorly 
dipped between them, and inclined towards the ridge of the bill, anteriorly; 
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squared behind, eoncavely crcscented before, with the horns of the crescent 
elevated one inch above the bill, and directed forwards and downwards 
with a slij^ht curve parallel to tlic bend of the bill : the posterior edge of 
the casque, full, rounded, and soft; the lateral and anterior edges, spare 
and hard. 

The nostrils are small, subtriangnlar or irregular oval, transversely 
cleft, placed at the base and top of the bill, where it joins the casque, and 
covered with incumbent reflected setaceous feathers. 

The tongue is fleshy, flat, small, with point entire ; its position, the 
bottom of the throat. 

The head is small; the parietal and occipital bones, firm and solid ; 
those of the anterior parts of the skull, cellular and feeble ; the occiput, 
strikingly defined and furnished with large transverse and vertical crista*; 
the orbits, medial and almost entire. Both eyelids have strong bristly 
lashes, the upper being the stronger and conspicuously flattened or 
depressed. The tail is long and rounded slightly, consisting of ten very 
broad, strong, feathers of nearly equal length, but the laterals somewhat 
shorter than the centrals, and subgradated from below. 

The wings of medial length, high-shouldered, rounded, acuminated, 
the sixth quill longest; the fifth and seventh nearly equal to it; the first 
and second much smaller, narrowed, sharp, and incurved; the longest pri¬ 
maries and longest secondaries, equal; the tertials and scapulars, small. 

The legs and feet very stout. The tarsi, low ; knees plumed before ; 
acrotarsia, brokenly and heavily scuteliated; posterior and lateral surfaces 
of the tarsi, covered merely with coarse reticulated skin ; the toes, of sub- 
medial length, depressed, broad, shielded by a single row of transverse 
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heavy scales, and of strictly gressorial or syndactyle character; the nails, 
arched, compressed, obtuse. 

The dimensions will be given in detail in the sequel. The colours are 
as follows : 

The casque and upper mandible of the bill, deep waxen yellow, ineriiing^ 
more or less, into rich red, on the top of the casque, and towards the tip of 
the upper mandible; the tip itself, and the lower mandible, ivory white ; base 
of both mandibles, anterior and posterior surface of tlic casque, a line along 
the ridge of the bill, its cutting edges, and the whole inner surface of the 
bill, black; iris, intense crimson ; legs, deep obscure green; nails, black¬ 
ish ; naked skin round the eye, full black; body and wings, subterminal 
bar on the tail, chin, and junction of the head and neck, black—the body 
above and wings, feebly glossed with green—the rest, unglossed ; neck, 
yellow-tinged wdiite ; tail, pure white, with a broad black bar crossing it 
entirely at the distance of three inches from the lower extremity: all but 
the two tirst quill-feathers of the wings, broadly whitened at either extre¬ 
mity ; tips of the long coverts, also w hite, forming altogether two conspi¬ 
cuous white bars on the Avings : vent, rump, thighs, logs, and upper and 
imdci* tail coverts, dirty white. The unctuous secretion from the rump is 
of a yellow colour; and, cither wuth this, or with a local secretion of the 
same kind, several of the prime quills arc dyed on the white part of them, 
going to form the upper bar of the wings. Why this spot should be thus 
dyed, and no other part of the plumage, I cannot imagine; but note the 
fact, because all my specimens agree in respect to it. 

The whole plumage of the head, neck, inferior surface of the body 
and of the thighs, is lax, discomposed, and more or less setaceous; that of 
the hind head being also somewhat elongated, forms a slight drooping 
crest. The crest and the neck feathers, the bird erects partially when 
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much excited. The female and young of a year old have the legs and 
plumage coloured exactly like the male ; from which the former difters by 
being smaller; by having the iridcs of lier eyes, pure hoary; the naked 
skin of the ophtlialmic region, pale purpurcscent dusky; and lastly, by 
wanting the black colour which distinguishes the casque, and ridge, cutting 
edges, and interior suriace of the bill, in the male; those parts of the 
casque and bill of the female, being red, like the subterminal portion of 
the upper mandible of both sexes. Tiie mature female’s bill and casque 
are sha]){;d like those of the old male, but are both smaller in proportion. 
The young have the bill jiiucli less arched, and thicker in proportion 
to the length; the cutting edges are entire, void of brittle substance or 
serration ; and there is no casiuie, or rather llie casque has no developc- 
inent or separation from the bill, anteriorly: for, posteriorly, it has both, 
very soon after birth. In the second year the anterior portion of the 
cas([ue begins to separate itself fiom the ridge of the bill, exhibiting a 
wxdge form; the apex of which, gradually receding during the third year, 
in proportion as the casque acquires more breadth and height in front, 
comes at length, in the mature state to form the centre of that inward 
curve or crescent, the ends of which are the horns of the old bird’s casque. 
The younger the bird, the narrower the casque in front. Old age alone 
makes it nearly as broad before as behind. The sketches appended to 
this paper will complete the illustration of this point, which is of importance 
as a guard against the multiplication of imaginary species, derived solely 
from diversities in the shape of the hill and casque. The bill of the young 
is at first of an uniform pale greenish yellow, with a small portion of black 
at the base only. Their iris, whatever the sex, is at first, hoary, like tlie 
females; and the ophthalmic region, pale dusky. Posteriorly^ their 
casque is soon darkened, if they be males—reddened, if they be females : 
but the black or red space defining the separation of the casque and bill, 
anteriorly, is later manifested ; because its manifestation depends upon the 
developemcnt of the casque itself in that the last developed part of it. 
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The black or red (according to sex) of the cutting edges begins to 
sJiow itself before the close of the 1st year, and is as abundant in (inantity, 
though less intense in hue, in the ‘ind year as ever afterwards. Indeed, 
the brittle edging of the bill, which is alone thus coloured, no sooner is 
perfected than it begins to be rapidly destroyed, together witli the serration 

which belongs to it—an enigmatical circumstance.like, indeed, every 

other connected with the purpose and use of this most remarkable organ. 

Dimensions of the mature male and female. 
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REMARKS ON THE SKELETON OF THE HOMRAI BUCEROS. 

The Bill consists of horny matter of considerable thickness, which 
lies in close adaptation with the osseous structure beneath, and is con¬ 
nected with it by means of a membrane, over which numerous small 
blood vessels are distributed. 

The casket, (which is of large dimensions) has also its horny cover¬ 
ing, though somewhat different in structure, that of the former being 
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laminated, and bearing a close resemblance to proper horn, while that of 
the latter is much thinner, of a fibrous consistence, and naiblike in struc¬ 
ture. The edges of the bills, of both mandibles, for about two-thirds of 
their length from the point, are horny, but the surface is so irregular and 
jagged, that their appearance leaves no doubt that much of the natural 
structure has been broken off, by the use which the bird makes of its bill. 
In consequence of this, when the jaws are closed, there is a considerable 
vacancy between the cutting edges throughout the whole central portion of 
the bill. In some specimens in Mr. Hodgson’s Collection the fractures 
have taken place at such regular intervals, as to give to these parts the 
appearance of natural indentations. 

To entertain this supposition, however, would be erroneous, as there 
is evident reason to believe that in a bill, whieh is perfect, the horn by 
which it is covered does not extend to its edges, but terminates just before 
it arrives at these, in a substance not very much unlike solid bone. The 
chief difference from the latter, is, that it is exceedingly brittle in its nature, 
though it is by no means deficient in compactness. 

That this substance borders the edges of both mandibles in their 
natural state, is confirmed by numerous portions which are here and 
there left, in all the specimens I have examined. There is, also, a distinct 
line along the bills denoting the termination of the horn, into this hard 
structure, which in some individuals is of a red colour, and in others, a black. 

There is no trace of reproduction, after a portion has once been destroy¬ 
ed, and so much of it is lost in early life, that in the mature bird, the only 
portion which remains perfect, is that which is situated nearest the cranium. 
In six out of seven of these birds which I have examined, all these remain¬ 
ing portions of sound bill, have certain serrations on their edges, which 
proceed from this hard substance : in none, however, were they arranged 
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with sufficient regularity, to admit of description, except in the individual 
from which these notes are chiefly taken. In this four very distinct ones, 
may be said to exist on the lower mandible, the interval between them 
being so uniform, and their shape so similar, as (from appearance alone) 
to warrant the conclusion, that they are natural productions. In the 
seventh specimen, however, (which was a young bird su])posed to have 
been hatched last rains,) these serrations are not visible in either mandible. 
Whether (in the perfect bill,) these tooth-like processes always exist, 
I will not pretend to determine. If they should be found to do so, it would 
at least, become a matter of (question, for what purpose they are destined. 

The circumstance of the birds being deprived of a greater portion of 
the hard substance constituting the edges of the mandibles, in early life, 
never afterwards to be replaced, is a strong evidence that such formations 
are not necessary in aiding them to secure their food, moreover their 
presence would not correspond with the supposed natural habits of birds 
of this class; and, furthermore, as there are no corresponding depressions 
in the opposite jaw, and as the birds live very well without them, it is 
reasonable to conclude, that the existence of serrations on the edges of the 
bill must be denied, as necessary formations, while to account for their 
presence, the exceeding brittleness of the substance on which they are 
situated deserves consideration. 

The osseous structure beneath the horn, as will be apprehended from 
the enormous size of the bill, is very light, and cellular throughout. The 
same structure is also observable in the bones, at the base of the skull. 
The casket on its interior exhibits nothing but innumerable, and minute 
processes of bony matter, w hich intercept each other, so as to form a reti¬ 
cular arrangement. The upper mandible is firmly joined to the skull, 
and admits of no motion whatever. This variety (which is met with in 
very few birds) may bo accounted fur in the present species, by the large 
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casket being fixed to the bill, and resting posteriorly on the vertex of the 
cranium. If therefore the upper mandible was moveable, the casket would 
become subject to the same motion. The orbits, when compared with 
those of most birds, are small. There is no trace of a bony septum 
between them, but their division is effected by a membraneous partition. 

The cervical vertebras are twelve in number. They are articulated to 
each other by means of small eminences, which constitute real joints. 
TJiis provision, which is common to all birds, gives to them that peculiar 
Ircedoiu of motion in the neck, Mdiich the whole class more or less possess. 
In the Buceros this motion is considerably restricted, in consequence of 
the firmness witli which tlie ligaments bind these vertebrae together, par¬ 
ticularly the large one which passes along the proterior part of the neck, 
and attaches itself to the spinous processes. 

There are seven dorsal vertebraj—Avhich are articulated to each other 
by synchondroses, or plane joints. They are all separated, but the first 
three are so firmly connected by ligamentous structure as scarcely to 
admit of any motion; the remaining four are more loosely joined. 

It may here be noticed, that as the dorsal vertebrae of this bird are 
all moveable, it becomes a matter of question whether its power of flight 
is in any way remarkable. Except in birds which do not fly, as the 
Ostrich, &c. it is by no means common to meet with examples, where the 
dorsal vertebrae are all separated; two or more of these are generally 
found to be anchylosed at their spinous processes, or the whole of this 
part of the spinal column may be rendered fixed and immoveable, by the 
connecting ligaments being substituted by bone, as is very generally the 
case in birds possessing any extraordinary activity on the wing, or 
extensive power of flight. 
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This immoveable structure of the dorsal vertebr® of such birds is 
believed to be necessary to give support and steadiness to the trunk, 
during their varied and violent motions in flying; and Blumenbach affirms 
that the want of motion inseparable from it, is compensated by a larger 
number, and greater mobility of the cervical vertebrjE. 

In consistency with this supposed system of compensation, the 
Buceros which has dorsal vertebrae capable of considerable motion, has 
but a small number of cervical vertebrae,* and those rigidly connected. 
From this structure I infer the limited power of the Buceros on the 
wing. 


The lumbar vertebrae, as is usually met with in birds, are all anchy- 
losed. The remains of the three first are visible, but their total number 
cannot be ascertained. The tail consists of eight bones. The last of 
these is the largest, its greatest length measuring 2^ inches by Ij} in 
breadth.t All the bones have large transverse processes. They have 
also spinous ones situated posteriorly, and the three last bones, have in 
addition these processes arising from their anterior surface. 

There are seven pairs of ribs, namely, six pairs of true ribs, and one 
pair false, i. e. not attached to the sternum. The true ribs are joined to 
the sternum by intermediate bone. 

The pelvis is similar in formation to that of birds in general, except 
in those which have it closed in front. The length of the os innominatum 
is inches, and inches broad. 


* This bird has (he same number of cervical vertebrae as the raven, and one less than the cock. 

f The dimensions of this bone are noticed in consequence of the bird being observed to erect 
and expand its tail feathers. 
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The sternum measures in length 4^ inches, and in breadth 2^ inches. 
The large crista which is situated on its centre and anterior surface is 
continued down the whole length of the bone—and is elevated above 
the sternum at its most superior part 1| inches. At tliis point is united 
the os j 11 gale, (merry thought) the cornua of which proceed outwards and 
upwards, and nearly parallel with the two large clavicles, to meet the 
scnpiihe at the point of either shoulder, where these three bones become 
united by ligament, and form the glenoid cavity of the.Humerus. 

The wing is composed of the following bones. 1st- Thebrachium— 
which measures 5.] inches in length. 2ndly. The two bones of the fore¬ 
arm (cubitus) in length 8] inches. On the largest of these bones are 
fourteen small prominences, arranged longitudinally, which denote the 
attachment of tlie (juills of the secondary feathers of the wing. .“Irdly. 
Two small bones of the carpus. One articulated by firm ligamentous 
structure to the end of the small bone of the fore-arm. The other is 
attached to the large bone, by means of a long tendon, which is 
inserted at about the terminal third of this bone, and it is joined to the 
metacarpus just below its articular surface by ligaments. This bone U 
situated in the bend of the wing, and plays on the outer condyle of the 
metacarpus. 4thly. The metacarpus consists of two bones consolidated 
into one at either extremity, and open in the centre. It measures in 
length 2^ inches. 5thly. The thumb (false wing) formed of one small 
bone, articulated to the metacarpus on its edge, and immediately below 
the carpal joint. 6thly. The two fingers, that which lies on the same 
line with the thumb, has two phalanges, the other but one. 

The Leg. The first of these bones is the femur, in length 4 inches. 
2ndly. The tibia and fibula. The former measures 5^ inches in length. 
The fibula, which can scarcely be said to exist, in most birds^ is very 
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distinct in this. It enters into the formation of the knee joint, and com¬ 
pletes tlie outer border of the articular surface, part of the outer condyle 
of the femur resting on it. 

The breadth of its articular surface is q of an inch. From this it is 
continued down the outer edge of the tibia, but has no osseous connec¬ 
tion with this bone, for 2f. inches in its extent, here the two become 
consolidated, and towards the termination of the bone, above the articula¬ 
tion, a small speculum of bone arises from the tibia, which denotes the 
termination of the fibula. 3rdly. One metatarsal bone (answers to the 
tarsus) inches in length. To this the toes are articulated. There is 
also another which is attached to the metatarsal bone, by a broad 
synchondrosis, and proceeds obliquely outwards, for the exclusive attach¬ 
ment of the great toe. This bone has been observed in some birds of the 
Parrot kind, and 1 can testify its existence in the foot of the King-fisher. 
It is difficult to convey an adequate description of its shape. In the pre¬ 
sent bird (Buceros) it is nearly an inch in length, and half an inch broad 
at its articulation to the great toe. It has tw^o prominences on its articular 
surface, resembling condyles, the inner one being twice the size of the outer. 
To meet these, there are corresponding concavities at the base of the first 
phalanx of the great toe, by which a very perfect joint is formed. There 
is a groove in the metatarsus in which the base of the small bone is lodg¬ 
ed. 4th. The toes. The great toe has tw o phalanges. The one next to 
this has three, the middle toe four, and the last has five. 

Memorancbmi concerning the anatomy of the tongue and vocal organs of the 

H6nirAt liuceros. 

The tongue consists of a small fleshy substance of triangular form, 
and measures about ^ of an inch in length, by \ an inch in breadth. 
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On its superior surface, and towards its base, several small cartila¬ 
ginous processes are seen with their points directed towards the throat. 
Its edges, on this part, are also barbed by similar structures. 

There arc no papilla) observable on its surface, nor can it be consider¬ 
ed an organ of taste, since it is so firmly connected to the sheath of the 
lower mandible, as to admit of little or no elongation even with the aid of 
considerable force, which I applied very shortly after the bird was shot. 

The tongue terminates by a strong fleshy attachment to the os 
liyoidcs, and is further connected to this bone, by a process of cartilage 
which arises from the body, or centre portion, of the latter, and becomes 
embedded in the muscular structure of the organ to about half its length. 

Tlie os hyoides consists of five distinct bony portions ; viz. The 
body or centre portion, and two pairs of cornua. The first pair of the latter 
are attached to either side of the body ; at the ends of these commence 
the second pair, the two being joined together by synchondrosis. Their 
united length on either side is three inches. The second pair terminate 
by two round cartilaginous ligaments, which measure of an inch in 
length. 

Besides the cartilaginous process which arises from the body of the 
os hyoides, and gives attachment to the tongue, there is a similar one 
which proceeds from its inferior edge, which is loosely bound to the poste¬ 
rior surface of the trachcea by bands of ligamentous structure. 

The superior larynx is formed anteriorly and latterally of bone, its 
posterior part being completed by membrane. 
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TJie annuli of the Trachm are all more or less ossified, and there is 
also a bony addition at the inferior larynx, which latter may probably be 
the same as that found in some of the Morgan sers. 


M. J. BRAMLEY. 
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(Bcirtff Utt' substance of a Lecture dcUvcreil in ilhishaiien of the Measuring Apparatus^ before the P/ii/sical Class, 

oil the nth March, iHal.j 


NoTiiiNd seems easier, at first sight, than to measure a straight line. If, 
for example, it were wanted to ascertain the length of the room we are in, 
or the table at which we are seated, the mode commonly used on such 
occasions would be to take a foot rule and try how many feet and inches 
it was, and this would be cpiite a sufficient solution, provided that there 
was no further object in view. But suppose it were necessary, for any 
particular purpose, to know the exact relative lengths of two rods or bars, 
one of w hich had been determined in the national measure of France, and 
the other in that of Great Britain. Here, at first sight, is a very different 
state of the case, for the English rod has been measured with a foot rule, 
and so has the French; but though they should be of perfectly equal size, 
the lengths w'ould not be expressed by the same number. 

3 A 
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Now, therefore, it will be necessary to enquire a little further into 
first principles; and let us think for a moment what is afoot? The 
definition of a foot is twelve inches. But what is an inch ! Three barley¬ 
corns make an inch, as we are told at school; but unless it can be shewn 
that the ears of barley in Fiance have grains longer than those of England, 
it will be difficult to shew why the French foot is longer than the English, 
as it actually is, in the ratio of seventeen to sixteen nearly. 

Our enquiries will lead us at last to the conclusion, that what is called 
the standard yard of (ireat Britain is not in itself a very determinate 
quantity; for take several carpenter's rules and compare them, and two 
of them will hardly ever be found alike; or take several brass Gunter's 
scales, as they are called, made by different makers, and they wdll by no 
means correspond with each other, nor is it easy to conceive how they ever 
should, for the old standard of reference, which was three grains of dry 
barley, must vary from causes almost innumerable. Indeed, in respect to 
national measures we owe no thanks to the wisdom of our ancestors. 

Every country in Europe has its own particular measure. We have 
the Roman palm, the braccio of some parts of Italy, the ruthc of Dantzic, 
and numerous others. Most countries, however, use the term foot, because 
it is supposed to have some relation to the part of the human frame most 
easily accessible, and whether it is owing to what are called the degene¬ 
rate modern days, or whether the foot originally was taken as a standard 
of reference with a shoe on it, certain it is that twelve of our inches, 
now-a-days, would be rather a longer foot than suitable to ornament or 
utility. 

It will hardly be credited, yet it is an actual fact, that there are in 
Europe alone upwards of a hundred different national measures, no two of 
which had, until lately, their relative values thoroughly known; but if 
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this should seem matter of surprise, still more extraordinary must the fact 
appear, that until Captain Kater’s experiments, there were measures 
bearing the same denomination in our own country, none of which corres¬ 
ponded, so that every instrument maker, when he constructed what he 
culled a standard scale, meant his own standard, which he had either arbi¬ 
trarily fixed for himself or inherited from his predecessor. 

The want of a determinate idea as to the measures of anticpiity, has 
always been a subject of perplexity to Historians,—in fact, in consequence 
of that defect, all the geographical details which we derive from that source 
are a maze of conjecture for the ingenious to build airy hypotheses in. 
Perhaps, however, this system, incongruous as it is, might have been suffi¬ 
cient to answer the ordinary purposes of life, and, if the question had never 
been started respecting the figure of the earth, would, in all probability, 
have been but little agitated, if at all. 

This was at first a mere speculative question : it had been found by 
M. Ric her, a French mathematician, who went to make astronomical 
observations at Cayenne in 1072, that the pendulum of his astronomical 
clock, which had been adjusted to mean time at Paris, lost above two 
minutes every day, and he was obliged to shorten the pendulum one-tenth 
of an inch to make it keep time in the latitude of 4' 50^. Such was the 
state of science at that period, (and wo are not yet two centuries removed 
from it,) that when he drew conclusions from this respecting the diminu¬ 
tion of gravity, his opinions were scouted by almost all the Philosophers 
of Europe. Huygens was the first person who gave the subject fair con¬ 
sideration, and as he brought with him an overpowering array of mathe¬ 
matical reasoning, combined with inexhaustible patience, he soon discov¬ 
ered that pendulums must vibrate slower as they approach the equator; 
but even Huygens could not solve the difficulty of assigning the form 
which the earth must assume. He made what we should call the two 
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hemispheres consist of two parabolic conoids, the bases of which met at 
the equator, where there was a ridge formed. 

Now, Navigators had gone over the equator, and they knew very well 
that the line was a mathematical line—that their ship did not strike 
against, or she\\ any manifest signs of such a ridge, and besides this, two 
plumb lines placed on opposite sides of the equator, but near each other, 
did not shew any sensible difference in their directions, nor did nature on 
enquiry appear to vary from her usual course of doing nothing abruptly. 

Sir Isaac Newton was the first person who gave any solution of this 
question. In Prop. 19* Book 3d of the Principia, he demonstrates that a 
homogenous body like the earth might, in consequence of its diurnal 
motion, form itself into an ellipsoid of revolution, whose Polar axis was to 
the diameter of the equator as 229 to 230. This solution was the cflect 
of the new arm, then, for the first time, brought to bear upon this disputed 
point, for unless the law of the variation of gravity inversely as the square 
of the distance had been previously discovered, no power of analysis ever 
would have sufficed to elucidate it. 

But the demonstration was imperfect like almost all first attempts, 
and some points were taken for granted which were not mathematically 
true. Wet shall find some of these pointed out by M. Clairaut, one of 
which is very important to the subject, and consists in the annunciation 


* Pbopositio XIX.—Eat igitur Diameter Terra; secundum sequatorem ad ipsius diametrum 
per polos ut 230 ad 229—ideoque cum Terr® semidianietcr mediocris juxta mensuram Picarti sit 
Pedum Parisiensiiim 1961.5800 seu iniliarum 3923,16 (posito quod miliarc sit mensura pedum 5000) 
terra altior erit ad ®quatorem quam ad polos exces.su pedum 854)72 seu miiiarum 17 r'ff* 

I 11 C8t aise do voir qiie ce thcorumo est entierement enntruire a ce que M. Newton a avanc6 
dans la proposition XX. du troisieme livre des Principes, P. 251, &c. PS. 50. 

Liber Tertius Prop. XX. Et propterea terra aliquanto altior est sub roquatore quam pro 
superiore calculo et densior ad centrum quam in Ibdiiiis propc superficiem. 
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that an increase of density in the earth, from the surface to the centre, 
would be attended with a greater protuberance at the equator than in the 
cases of homogeneity. 

As it is not an object to enter into a minute investigation of this 
abstruse question at present, this part of the subject may be dismissed 
witli the name of M. Clair aut, who first fully considered the question of 
the ligure which a planet must assume with a density gradually increasing 
from the surface towards the centre. 

The theory of Sir Isaac Nrwton was not well received at first—it 
impugned the doctrine of the vortices of 1>escartes, which was then in 
high favor in France. M. I'icakd had measured an arc of the meridian in 
France between Amiens and Malvoisinc about 1°^ of the quadrant; 
MM. Cassine, De la Hire, and others, resumed this, and continued it 
through the whole extent of France in several sections, which were finish¬ 
ed in 17Ui, and it was found that the lengths of the degrees diminished as 
the latitudes encreased, which rather tended to give an elongated than an 
oblate form to the globe. This was afterwards found to result from errors 
of computation, but since the comparison of contiguous degrees is not the 
best way to determine with great accuracy so very small a quantity, as 
the compression would be, the Government of Louis XV. resolved on 
fitting out two expeditions, one of which should measure an arc as near 
the equator and the other as near the pole as possible. 

It was in 1735 that MM. Bouguf.r, De la Condamine, Godin, and 
several assistants and artists on the part of the French Government, ac¬ 
companied by Dons Juan and Ulloa, on the part of that of Spain, went to 
Quito, in Spanish America, and at the same time the northern expedition 
under MM. Maupertuis, Clairaut, Movniee, Camus, Celsius, and 
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others went to Torneo in Lapland—permission having been obtained from 
the Swedish Government for that purpose. 

Both these expeditions were fitted out with the best instruments 
then to be obtained, at the expence of the French Government. The 
operations under the equator occupied upwards of ten years, and those of 
the polar circle about two. 

One cannot too much admire the determination and constancy with 
which the blench Government seems to have been actuated on that occa¬ 
sion. The onus jtrohandi did not lie with them more than with us, per¬ 
haps not so much so—nature and fortune had bestowed upon England the 
greatest philosopher mankind ever saw, and our ancestors must bear the 
reproach of having neglected as unworthy of them that pre-eminence in 
science, which had it fallen to the lot of any other nation in Europe, would 
have been looked on as a high source of pride. It is very true Sir Isaac 
Newton was recompensed, whilst living, by a lucrative post at the Mint, 
and it is equally true that monuments have been erected to h.im in West¬ 
minster Abbey, and elsewhere ; but the best monument which a grateful 
country could have bestowed on this most eminent and distinguished of 
her sons, would have been to establish the truth of the doctrines he had 
promulgated by actual experiment, instead of leaving them entirely to the 
mercy of strangers. 

Not to dwell too much upon these preliminary matters, it will now be 
advisable to explain what the figure of the earth has to do with the subject 
on which we started, for it is desirable to show that this is not merely a 
speculative point for the philosopher to amuse himself with in his closet, 
but one of actual practical utility, according to the conception which 
I have of the meaning of that term. 
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Ifit be conceded that geography is useful—then there is no pure source 
from which we can draw our elements, but this. Let us measure a 
distance on the earth’s surface by the primitive mode of the drying of 
a wet leaf,* the more modern method of the duration of a smoking 
pipe, I by pacing, by chains, by rods, by perambulators; we must (do what 
we will) for geographical purposes reduce the distances so found to degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, of latitude and longitude. But unless we know how 
many miles, or feet, or pipes, go to the degree, the mode of comparison is 
wanting to complete the reduction. 

If the earth were <|uite spherical, all degrees of latitude would be 
c(]ual, and all degrees of longitude would vary as the cosines of the latitude, 
but that is not the case if it be compressed at the poles, for the length of de¬ 
grees of latitude would then increase as we recede from the equator, and the 
length of degrees of longitude would cease to vary in the above proportion. 

There is a class of people who will reply to this that we have only to 
look into any elementary book on aritlimetic, and there we shall find that 
sixty-nine and a half British miles make a degree ;—^ihe same gentlemen, 
amongst whom Mr. Con sett has occasionally figured, whilst the humour 
was on him, together with many others as far surpassing him in rank as 
he does them in intellect, will be ready to declare that pounds, shillings, 
and pence arc the only useful knowledge, and that tare and tret, and 
bills of parcels, arc the fittest boundaries to limit the mathematical educa¬ 
tion of Englishmen. We all must recollect M. Voltaire’s story of Jean- 
NOT and Colin. How the young Jeannot suddenly became raised to the 
peerage from being a peasant, and how the father and mother of Jeannot 

* A practice commen with the Hindoos. 

f The Dutch boors at the Cape of Good Hope cotntnonly estitnateby this method. I ana toJd 
the natives of the tiills near Assam do the same. 
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disctissed with his governor what he was to be taught, but that author 
must be left to speak for himself, for it is impossible to improve upon his 
delicate irony by any description. 

“ Mais qif apprcndra-t-il done? Car encore faut-il qu'il sache 
quelquc chose; ne pourroit-oii pas lui montrer un pen de geographie? 
A quoi ccla lui servira-t-il ? repondit le gouverneur—quand Monsieur le 
Marquis ira dans ses terres, les jjostillons iie sauront ils pas les chemins ? 
ils ne r egareront ccrtaineinent pas.” 

We are all acquainted with w'hat is called the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes. The mean annual precession is the joint effect of the Sun and 
Moon, acting on the protuberant portion of matter about the equator, and 
is determined by finding how much any particular star has retrograded 
in right ascension, by a comparison of observations made by the older 
astronomers with those made in recent days. 

But Bradley never would have been able to separate the inequalities 
which he detected only in heaps and parcels into the atoms of aberration. 
Solar and Lunar nutation, and inequality of precession, unless he had 
had an approximate value for the excess of matter at the equator, and 
it cannot be doubted for a moment that the nearer we approach to the 
real value of this astronomical datum, the more truly wc shall be able 
to assign the amount of the effects which are produced by it. 

Not to tarry too long at this part of the subject it will suffice to notice, 
that on account of the ellipticity of the earth’s meridians, the direction 
of gravity is not towards the centre, and that in the determination of 
Lunar parallaxes it is necessary to compute the angle, which the normal 
makes with the diameter drawn to any point on the surface, but this 
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angle being a function of the compression, a knowledge of the figure of 
the earth becomes here also an indispensable condition. 

Enough has perhaps already been said to warrant the conclusion 
that this is one of the most important problems of astronomy in respect 
to practical utility, and he who would deny the expediency of prosecut¬ 
ing the researches necessary to its investigation, must be prepared to 
pronounce the same sentence of exclusion against astronomy as con¬ 
nected with navigation, against geography, against every other branch 
of science, or else to waive all claim to consistency. But the figure of 
the earth can only be known by a comparison of measures made in 
parts of the globe separated from each other by a considerable difference 
of latitude, such as two large arcs of the meridian or of longitude. 

Hence then we arrive at the absolute necessity, as fur as science is 
concerned, of establishing the exact relative value of the units which have 
been used as standards by the various nations who have engaged in what 
are called Geodetical operations, and first it is of all things requisite that 
we should begin by having some decided measure of our own. 

For this purpose the Parliament of England selected the yard used by 
Mr. Biud as the standard, and Captain Kater had the task assigned to 
him of comparing all the other measures, such as Sir Geo. Shuckburgh’s, 
General Roy’s, &c. with this ; a detail of the experiments made for this 
purpose M'ill be found in the Philosophical Transactions for 1B21, as also 
the comparison of the English and French standard measures with each 
other. 

The French at the time of the Revolution of 1791, wdien the rage for 
fraternizing and levelling was at its height, sought for some means of 
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establisliing an universal system of weights and measures which should 
be common to all nations; but it woidd obviously be necessary to that end, 
tliat some unit, which nature afforded as a constant mark of reference, 
should be fixed upon as the basis of the system ; now nature gives us 
many lovely flowers and beauteous plants, and a thousand and a thousand 
diversified shapes, but we can only cull from all her productions two units 
which are at all accessible and unchanging. These are the lengths of the 
pendulum in a given latitude, and of the meridional quadrant. The latter 
of these accordingly was selected, and great pains were taken by the 
Trench to deduce the exact distance from the Pole to the Ecpiator by means 
of the comparison of an Arc extending from Fornientcra to .Dunkirk, with 
the former measure of 173-'>, which T have above adverted to as having 
been undertaken under the government of Louis XV. 


The ten millionth part of the meridional quadrant thus found, was 
taken as the future national standard unit of Prance, and called the 
Metre. 

The old Trench measure was the toise of fl Paris feet, and the two 
iron bars of this denomination which went, one to the Polar circle, and the 
other to the Eipiator in 1735, had been rigorously compared with each 
other at the temperature of 13“ of Reaumur; one of these, called the 
toise de rAcademie or toise de Perou, was still in good preservation, 
but that which went to the North had been rusted in consecpience of having 
been shipwrecked in the gulph of Bothnia. 

* 

13* of Reaumur is equivalent to IG,^ of the scale of Celsius, or the 
centigrade, and to Gl°|^ of Fahrenheit. The English standard temperature 
is G*2* of Fahrenheit. The temperature of the metre, or module, is zero of 
the centigrade of Reaumur, and 32 of Fahrenheit. 
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Wc have still therefore much to abolish before we can arrive at any 
uniformity of measures, but in the present case it is an object to avoid 
confoun(]inj»' the subject of jncasurements made with a view to determine 
the figure of the earth, Avitli those whose object is the establishing the 
length of the metre. The latter seems to be now generally allowed to be 
a fanciful attempt, for what can it matter, whether we get our standard 
unit from nature or from art ? Whether we first fix our foot or yard, and 
deduce the quadrant of the meridian in terms of it; or derive the length 
of our standard from the length of the second’s pendulum, or from an 
aliquot part of the computed quadrant ? 

But to the determination of the figure of the earth, the relative values 
of the diflerent national units which were employed, must be accurately 
known; moreover, as all operations undertaken for the purpose must 
depend on some base, which has been measured under different states of 
the thermometer, and perhaps under great alternations of heat and cold, 
it follows of course that the exact mean temperature must be known and 
corrected, unless some method can be devised of introducing into our 
apparatus the principle of its own compensation. 

It is not an easy task, however, to ascertain the exact temperature of 
a rod of metal; thermometers may be placed near it, but they will only 
give the temperature of the surrounding air, which may diftcr very sen¬ 
sibly from the metallic bar. 

The mode of measurement with a steel chain has hitherto prevailed 
in England and in India, but it is very objectionable principally on the 
following accounts. 

1st. The impossibility of knowing its exact temperature and the 
consequent allowance to be made for expansion. 
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2nd. Of giving an equal degree of tension. 

3rd. Of preserving the joints from the effects of oxydation and fric¬ 
tion. Other reasons there are, but they might perhaps be remedied— 
those now detailed are insuperable. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of the various measure¬ 
ments made in France, or of that made by Maiuk and Boscovicn, com¬ 
mencing near the tomb of Ceciuia Metklla, and tlie high way to Alba 
Longa, or the two operations of Y arouqui and Tauuui in Peru. 

Suffice it to say that in all such operations, the coincidence of a mea¬ 
sured base of verification with one computed has never been free from the 
imputation of arising from a happy compensation of errors, whilst if there 
were a difference, no surprise was excited by it. 

The apparatus before us is the invention of Colonel Colby, of the 
Royal Engineers, and contains the principle of self-correction for increase 
of temperature. 

* It consists of a series of bars arranged in pairs—each pair consisting 
of one bar of brass and one of iron. The pair thus formed is tirmly 
clamped together in the middle by two cylindrical pieces of iron, so that 
no motion can take place towards the centre. 

The length of each bar is 10 feet 1*4 inch, the breadth is 0*55 of an 
inch, and the depth 1*5 inch ; at each of the extremities an aperture is 
worked out 0*9 of an inch high, and 1*1 inch longitudinally, extending 


* Tlio reader is referred to the accompanying plates containing plans, sections and elevations of 
the apparatus and its principal parts, for an explanation of this description. 
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through the wiiole breadth, and leaving 0-3 of an inch of the depth above 
and belo>v; the parts which remain being perforated so as to admit a 
conical pivot to work in the two concentrically. 

Now, if the two bars be placed parallel to each other and clamped 
together as abovementioned, and if a flat tongue of iron 0‘25 of an inch 
thick, I’l broad, and 0 *2 long, with two pairs of pivots, each pair forming 
an axis projecting perpendicularly to its plane, be applied horizontally to 
the apertures abovementioned, the distances betw'een the centres of the 
two axes being 1*8 inch, it is plain that if one bar increase in length more 
than the other, one extremity of the tongue may, by means of these axes, 
revolve through a small arc round some point near the other extremity ; 
and moreover, if there be such another tongue and apparatus at each end 
of the compound bar, both tongues will have a similar tendency, so that 
if the cause be the same of this increase in length, the one tongue will 
revolve through an arc just as great as the other. 

Jn Colonel Colby’s system, one of the two bars is of brass, the other 
of iron. The longue has one axis at 0-5 of an inch from one extremity, 
working into the aperture of the brass bar, and the other at 2*3 nearly 
working into that of the iron bar, whilst the rest of the tongue projects 
outwards. 

The expansions of brass and iron are variously stated by difierent 
authors, but they are not far from the ratio of three to tw'o,* Let us 
suppose them to be exactly so, then since 1-8 inch is the distance between 
the two axes, if double that distance, or 3-6 inch were set off from the 


* Expansion of brass bar, 
Ditto of iron bar. 


•0000101850 for P. of Fahrenheit. 

•00000698413 
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centre of the axis, which works in the iron bar on the line produced 
throupfh both axes, we ought to arrive at a point wliich would in no wise 
be affected by the forces arising from the jutting outward or shrinking 
inwards of the ends of brass and iron bars in consequence of increase of 
temperature. 

Upon the principles of similar triangles, this point would form the 
vertex of a set of triangles whose bases are the relative increments of 
the brass and iron bars from heat, and as there would also be some 
nodal point on a tongue similarly situated at the other extremity of the 
compound bar, therefore tlie distance between these two nodal points 
M'ould be constant, and in no wise liable to be affected by changes of 
temperature, provided such increase or diminution of temperature were 
suffered by each metallic bar at the same time and in equal intensity. 

The difficulty then is to mark these neutral points and it is accom¬ 
plished as follows. Two miscroscopes, with moveable wires, are fixed on 
solid stone pillars let into a w'all of masonry, and when this has had time 
to dry and become perfectly consolidated, the moveable wires are adjusted 
over the two dots of an iron, or other standard of ten feet in length, at the 
temperature of 0*2® of Fahrenheit. 

The bars are then heated in an oven as equably as possible up to the 
temperature of 180° or upwards, in that state they are taken out and 
placed under the mural microscopes, and a point on one tongue having been 
assumed, the corresponding point on the opposite tongue is sought for, which 
maintains an invariable distance from it during the process of cooling. 

This operation in slow and tedious like all works of approximation, 
but it is particularly so because it appears from experiment that the brass 
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and iron bars do not cool equably, if their natural surfaces be exposed to 
the air. Hence it has been necessary to apply coatings of varnish so as 
to give surfaces which shall make them radiate alike, and as this varnish 
must be only applied partially, the quantity, which is just sufficient for 
the purpose, and no more, must be patiently ascertained by a series of 
repeated trials. 

Strictly speaking, the distances from the neutral points on the tongue 
to the centres of the two points ought in every position to bear the same 
proportion to each other as the increments of the brass and iron bars do, 
but a very little consideration will suffice to shew that the increments of 
the tongue itself will not be sufficient to answer that condition; the error 
must however be one of the second order, and has hitherto been considered 
as rejectaneous, which it most probably is. 

The t:ompoiind bar thus formed, is placed upon two brass rollers 
which revolve each upon an axis ffxed into a deal-box, whose length 
is sufficient to enclose the whole metallic apparatus, except the tongue 
which protrudes at one side, and is protected by a cylindrical cover 
of brass tube, part of which turns round and brings a circular aper¬ 
ture over the dot marking the neutral point. The box is of deal 
and painted white on the outside, it is lined with white cloth, and 
there is an inner box covered on both surfaces with white serge, so 
that a stratum of air may pass between the outer box and its interior 
lining. 

At each end of this deal box there is a common brass sight which 
serves to lay the bar approximately; there is also a brass plate with 
screw holes, by means of which are fixed to the box the arms intended to 
support the microscopes. 
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There are seven sets of microscopes, each consistin^^ of two common 
microscopes, and one telescopic microscope. The use of these is as 
follows. The two common microscopes are compensated by means 
of parallel bars of brass and iron in the same manner with the mea¬ 
suring apparatus, and the condition of compensation requires that, 
when each microscope is in focal distance in respect to the dot of 
the bar to Mdiich it is attached, the horizontal distance between the 
lines of collimation of the two microscopes shall always be the same 
quantity, which ought to be six inches of Parliamentary measure at the 
temperature of 02° 

There are six of these compound bars which are aligned in succession 
by means of an instrument called a boning instrument, placed at a certain 
number of paces in the rear. 

The first operation is to drive a set of pickets into the ground to 
support the tressels, two of which arc required for each bar ; this must be 
accomplished by measurement with a common chain or rope, the line of 
the pickets being traced with respect to the middle of the bars, and not 
that of the dots or microscopes. 

The pickets being driven, one of the bars having a set of microscopes 
at each end, is brought into the alignment, by placing the telescopic 
microscope over the limit of the line to be measured. 

Over the eye tube of this telescopic microscope a small brass 
upright called a director, is then raised^ and the boning instrument, 
by means of this and the other limit, being now properly placed in 
alignments, the other end of the first bar is also placed right by means 
of its director. 
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The second bar is now brought up to the first by placing the rear dot 
under the advanced microscope attached to the first bar, and raising or 
lovvering it to local distance. In the same manner the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
(ith, when the series is terminated by fixing one of the triangular registers. 
After the length of the whole six bars has thus been taken off, the leading 
register is left standing and another set of bars is placed and measured 
off in the same manner. 

For the better preservation of an equable temperature, the whole of the 
measurement with these bars is carried on under shelter ; a certain number 
of tents of a suitable form being constructed on purpose, and especial care 
is taken to preserve the apparatus from the direct action of the sun’s rays. 

The adjustments of the sets of microscopes consist in placing the 
side telescope parallel to the plane which passes through the lines of 
collimatian of the two microscopes, this is done as follows; direct by 
means of its sights, the six inch brass ruler to a mark on a piece of paper 
fixed at thirty or forty feet distance on a wail, and place over it the two 
microscopes witli each of the dots under a wire, then direct the side teles¬ 
cope to the same paper, and mark the point it cuts. Now turn the set of 
microscopes half round in azimuth, so that the positions may be over the 
contrary dots to what they were before, and having turned the side teles- 
coi)e half over in altitude, mark the point on the wall which its wire cuts 
in this new position. If then the distance between each of these points, 
and the middle point be exactly equal, the line of collimation is quite 
parallel to the lino running through the microscopes, otherwise it must be 
adjusted half by means of the screws, which affect the axis, and half by 
those \Vhich affect the line of collimation. 

The measurement of every individual set of bars is taken horizontally, 
but it does not follow that the surface over which it is conducted need be 
horizontal; for each tressel stands upon three pickets driven into the 
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ground, and 1st, the heads of these pickets may be left more or less above 
the surface. 2nd. Upon the pickets a large triangular frame of three 
inches thick deal is placed, which in cases of emergency may be dispensed 
with or doubled. 3rd. The tressels may be of different heights, and do 
actually vary from thirty to six inches ; again, each bar is supported upon 
a brass fabric called a camel whicli rests upon the tressel, and is furnished 
with three levelling screws, and one in the middle for elevating, therefore; 

4th. The additional height given by 
the screws is three inches. These 
four means of adjustment may all be 
brought into play in descending or 
ascending a slope ; let us suppose the 
former case: then we should beirin 
with the lowest tressel, with the pickets as near the surface of tlie ground 
as possible, perhaps without any triangle over the heads of the pickets, 
and with the elevating and levelling screws of the camel quite drawn down 
whilst at the advanced end of the 6th bar, we should leave one inch or 
more of the pickets exposed, the highest tressel, supported on perhaps 
two triangles, would be used, and the elevating and levelling screws would 
be drawn out to their full extent. 

The extreme difference of height which might thus be produced, 
would be about thirty inches in a set (or sixty-three feet,) but in this as 
in all other cases of human life, it is desirable to avoid having recurrence 
to extremes, and the medio tutissimus is the best guide. 

I have said that each end of the frame of the bar rests on a brass 
support called a camel. These have rollers at top so that the motion 
of the whole longitudinally is easily effected with the hand, but that one 
of each pair of camels which supports the rear end of the bar, has a brass 
plate appended to it with a steel screw, whereby after the dot has, as nearly 
as can be» ^en brought into its proper position under the microscope, any 
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small alteration may be given to it longitudinally. This will be seen by 
a reference to the apparatus where the plate being fixed to the box by 
two brass screws, the long steel screws I have above mentioned, act in the 
same manner as a tangent screw on the limb of an instrument, and draw 
the whole bodily forward or thrust it backwards in a direction parallel to 
itself. There is also to each camel a large milled headed brass screw, 
which gives a differential motion laterally to each end of the bar. 

The registers which mark the limits of each set of bars in succession 
consist of a frame of cast iron, of a pyramidal shape, surmounted by a 
brass plate with a circular aperture of two inches in diameter. Through 
this aperture a tube is adapted to slide up and down, at the top of which 
is a circular head hollow, and perforated in the middle, so that an internal 
plate on which four screws act at right angles to each other may be moved 
difierentially in a lateral or longitudinal direction; this moveable plate 
carries a very fine dot engraved on silver: some of these registers have the 
tube made to slide below the frame altogether, in which case the ground 
must be excavated from beneath it. Some are a mere triangular slab of 
cast iron with a moveable brass register in the middle, they are used at 
leaving off at night, and in cases where they are likely to be left standing 
for any time, being less liable to derangement than the more lofty ones. 
Each register ffests upon a slab of stone sunk into the ground for the 
purpose. 

The meaning of the sliding tubes is that the small dot on the move- 
able plate may be kept as nearly at the same distance from the telescopic 
micrometer as practicable, but in cases of ground which slopes greatly and 
always where this is not attainable, a provision is made for altering the 
focal length of this microscope by changing the object glass. A small 
box which accompanies contains twelve sets of object glasses for this 
particular purpose, varying from four to twelve inches, and there are four 
others which are adapted to a difference of height so great as twenty feet. 
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I have now given you a description of all this apparatus, which you 
will see is very complicated. It is only the second which has as yet been 
constructed, and has been made after the model of that used in the base 
line near Loch Foyle, in Ireland. I wish I had the particulars of that base 
line with me, because I am persuaded they would have been very interest¬ 
ing to you, but as that is not the case, I must content myself with doing 
the best I can by way of description from memory. 

The difterent parts of the base were tried against each other some¬ 
what in the way shewn in the margin. 


The points A, and B, are the limits of the base in which «, by c are 
intermediate points : a'y b', c' are points chosen on the left, b^\ c'^ on the 
right. The angles about A, b, c, J5, are observed with an instrument as 
well as those at a'y a"y b', b^y c', c'\ so that taking any one intermediate 



distance, that from a to b for in¬ 
stance, it will be determined in three 
different ways independent of each 
other, viz. 1st, actual measurement; 
2nd, by the triangle a, a', b'y and 
Jird, by the triangle a, b. Some of 
the intermediate distances are tried 
by five, some by 1 think as much as 


seven computations, and the greatest difference does not exceed 0-25 foot. 


or three inches in as many miles, in which are included the errors of cen¬ 


tering the instrument wherewith the angles are observed. 


The apparatus now before us was subjected to a full trial by order of 
the Hon’ble Court of Directors in April last, under ray direction, in the 
spot called Lords’ Cricket Ground in St. John’s Wood road. I measured 
nine sets of bars with the assistance of Mr. Barrow, Mr. Western, and 
the Astronomer at Madras, Mr. Taylor, a party of the R. E. I. Volunteers 
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having been lent for the occasion by the Chairman, and it is of importance 
to remark, that two of the Gentlemen of the Royal Engineers who had 
taken a prominent part in the measurement at Loch Foyle, Lieutenants 
Drummond and Murphy, were with me for two days, in order that no 
ijnportant step of the operation might be overlooked. 

Having measured the nine sets of bars in question, I returned over 
tlie same ground, and on reaching the register from which I had originally 
started, the return measurement exceeded the prior one by - 5 »,th of an 
inch. Now ^th of an inchin five hundred and sixty-seven feet, would 
amount to . 1(1 inches in eight miles, and to one hundred and forty-five 
inches in a section of the meridian of about three degrees. 

The increments of degrees between the latitudes of S'* and 31® vary 
from 5-2 to Khfi fathoms; if therefore we could be certain that this were 
the greatest quantity to be feared, there could be no doubt, philosophically 
considered, that the compensation bars would be quite adequate to the 
purpose for which they were designed, and that the superior accuracy 
attainable from them, would be commensurate with the greater toil eittailed 
by their use, and the increased expence and complexity of their structure. 

It is my opinion that the variation of of an inch is rather more 
than need be apprehended, because the formation of Lords’ Cricket 
Ground is a thick clay, which retains the moisture at the surface, and as 
for several days of the operation rain descended in great quantities, there 
was an alternation of dryness and humidity much more unfavourable than 
need be looked for in actual measurement on a great scale. 

In fact the constant trampling of the feet of the soldiers and others 
who were occupied in the work, rendered such parts as were hollow perfect 
swamps, and ancle deep in mud and water, whilst the mdre elevated parts 
were hard and dry. 

F 3 
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This is a matter of opinion in which every person must judge for him¬ 
self; hut if we refer to the bases measured by Maire and Boyeovicn in 
Italy, by Deeambre and Meciiain in France, by Bouguer and De ea 
C oNDAMiNE in Peru,* by Roy and Mudge in England, by my predecessor 
and myself in India, we shall find no very insecure test of comparison to 
direct our judgment in forming an estimate of the superior accuracy likely 
to be attained by the new apparatus. I select these instances because I 
am not aware of any other operations in which two bases, veriticatory of 
each other, have been measured. To take these then in order of their dates. 

The first base was measured in the plain of Yarouqui from C'arabouron 
to Oyanibaro. It M’-as performed with wooden rods called perches, pre¬ 
pared on the spot from a comparison with the iron toisc. It was com¬ 
menced on the .‘Id October, and ended on the 3d November, 1730. The 
ground was gone over by two parties independent of each other, and the 
mean of the two results was 0272.0550 toises = 7.00 miles in a horizontal 
direction. The base of Tarqui, which is in .3“ 4' South of the E(juator, 
was measured in the same manner in the month of August, 1730 : it was 
carri^ on through swampy ground, and the wooden rods floated on the 
stagnant water, (“nous fumes dispensi'^s dans ce trajet de faire usage dii 
niveau, les perches avec les quelles nous operions flottaient siir reaii.”) 

This base, reduced to the level of Carabouron, was 5258,049 toises, equal 
to 0-.37 miles, and the same distance computed from the series of triangles 
was found to be 5260.03 toises,t shewing a variation of 1*081 toise 


* The Conqtustadore of 64 guns, and t)»e Incendio of 50 guns, sailed from Cadiz Bay, May 
26th, 1735. Bouguer, Godin, and De la Condainine, sailed from la Rochelle, in a Royal vessel 
16ih May 1735. 

24th November embarked at Portabello, in company with the Spanish gentlemen; on the 
10th June 1736, all the party assembled at Quito. 

Dans un des intervalles de ce travail nous observames, le 19th Septembre au soir, TEclipse de 
la Lune. Tandis tju’on prepar it lesaperches que devaient nous servir a m^surer la base. 

■)' 5260 toises 6 miles 3 furlongs. 
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between actual measurement and computation; but a length of 1*081 in 
52(>0.03 amounts to l.‘J inches in a mile, or 104 inches in 8 miles, and 
nearly 38 fathoms in a section of 3 degrees. In the month of April, 1751, 
MM. Maiue and Boscovicii, under the auspices and at the charge of 
Pope BcNEDir/r XIV, commenced the measurement of a base line from 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella to within 3 miles of Alba. The operation 
was executed with wooden rods set off from the Roman palm, and was 
found to be 7001,14 passi Romani, equal to 7.312 English miles : the base 
of verification for this was measured at Rimini, and found to be 8034.07 
passi, equal to 7.430 miles, whereas the latter deduced from the former in 
the table of triangles (Liv. II. Art. 20,) is only 8033*4, differing 1.27 
passo, or 10 inches in a mile. 

The length of the base of Perpignan is 0000.25 toises, it was com¬ 
menced by Mecuain and finished by Delambre, in the month of Germinal, 
year 0 of the Republic, w’ith the platina bars. It was connected with that 
of Melon, which was executed by Delambre, and is 0075,0 toises, the 
former deduced from the latter is 0006 00, exhibiting a difference of O lOof 
a toise, which is about 0.17 of an inch in a mile. The latter was completed 
in thirty-eight days: the expressions of the author are—“ en fravaillant de- 
puis ncuf hcurcs du matin jusqu'au coucher du soleil nousn’ avons jamais 
pus parvenir mesurer plusde 300 m^itres* en iin jour, c’estit dire, a placer 
plus de quatre vingt dix regies au bout Tune de Tautre.” The base of 
Perpignan occupied in all 48 days, and was terminated on the 1st supple¬ 
mental day of the year 0. The author says in regard to this—“on voit 
done que dans les circonstaiices les plus favorables ou ne peut gu^re se 
flatter avec tons les soins et le scrupule que nous y apportions de mesurer 
une base de 112000 metres en moins de cinquante jours.” 


• 1181'1237 English feet. 

•f 39370.79 feet, or 7^ miles nearly, which is at the rate of 797 or 800 feet per day. 
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The bars used by the French Geodists in measuring their bases are 
of a peculiar construction. They are of platina, two toises in length, 
({lines in breadth and about 1 line in thickness. Each of them is sheathed 
with a bar of copper within 0 inches of the extremity. The two plates of 

platina and copper are united at one end whilst the other is at liberty, 

* 

and as the expansions of these two metals are nearly in the ratio of 1 to 2, 
it is evident that the unconnected, end of the copper bar will advance or 
recede from that cause on the platina ; the quantity being the difference 
of the increments or decrements due to the whole length of the bar. This 
then would be a thermometer of a most exquisite and delicate structure, 
provided the two metals radiated equally, and that the heat were equally 
diflused through the mass of each, but it is evident that such could never 
be the case unless the apparatus be sheltered from the direct action 
of the rays of the sun, and all other causes of inequality of tempera¬ 
ture. 


We come now to the measurements by General Mudok wdth Ramsden's 
steel chain. In 1784 trials were made on Hounslow Heath, of a new chain, 
a set of deal rods, and a set of glass rods, on the 21st June of that year, a 
distance of 7.800 feet was measured and re-measured with the chains, and 
the return measurement differed from the 1st by 1^ inch, that is, I inch 
per mile. On the morning of the 18th August, a space of 1000 feet was 
measured with the steel chain, and with a set of glass rods, and the differ¬ 
ence after reduction for temperature was only -02 of an inch, a quantity 
incredibly small. The remainder of the Hounslow Heath base was mea¬ 
sured with glass rods. 

On Monday, .'10th August, the measurement with the glass rods was 
completed, being after all reductions made, 27404,0137 feet at the level of 
the sea ; so that the daily rate of progress was 2,108 feet. Here the soil 
is so level that the rods lay on the ground without support. 
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The base of Romney Marsh was measured with the steel chain, snp 
ported on coflbrs, it was begun on the l.'ith October, 17H7, and ended 4th 
December, and was 285.‘v').t)77 feet, and here we find introduced two of 
those cases of perplexity which I have alluded to before : viz. 


Correction for contraction of the chain. Sub. 1.0dfi7 feet. 

Correction for wear of the chain,.Add. 0.27.3-3 


I do not mean to say these are incorrect—all T. mean is, that they are 
hypothetical, and as such arc not as satisfactory to the common sense 
and good understanding of mankind as a measurement which is depend¬ 
ent on fact alone. 


This base when deduced from that on llounsloM'^Heath by the triangu¬ 
lation, was 283.3.3.:> feet, so that there is a difterence between computation 
and actual measurement of 2.277 feet, which is at the rate oro.OG incives 
in a mile. 


In the Summer of 1701, the base on Hounslow Heath was re-measured 
w ith tlic steel chain in coffers, supported on pickets. The operation occu¬ 
pied 13 days, and was found after all reductions, to be 27404..3133 feet, or 
about .,3018 of a foot greater than the former one—this is about .607 of an 
inch per mile, and the daily progress was 6.38 feet. 

It is not necessary to go into a detail of all that has been executed with 
the steel chain in Great Britain, but it is some criterion for us to form a 
judgment respecting that apparatus, when a gentleman ofColonelCoLKv's 
reputation and talent, who has been so active a participator in all connected 
with its application, comes forward as an active reformer, and by introduc¬ 
ing the apparatus of w hich you now see the fac-similc, virtually pronoun¬ 
ces his opinion as to the fallibility of that which he seeks to supercede. 

G .3 
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As to the operations by my predecessor, they are all before yon in 
tlie memoirs of this Society, excepting the last two bases, of which a detailed 
account is found in my printed book. 


The first of these is the base of Takal Klu ra, which was measured by 
Colonel L.vnnroN' on the ground, between the bth January and 2-jth Janu¬ 
ary, 1822. It was 37v‘)12.50, &c. feet, and consequently the daily prof>jress 
was 1390 feet nearly. 

The base of Seronj was measured by me on cofiers, and was .38411.9 
feet, it was completed in 20 days, i. c. between 21lh IVovcinbcr and 13th 
December, 1824, the daily rate of proj^ress was therefore 1920 feet. 


The base of Seronj computed from the triangnlation between it and 
Takal Khera is .38412.10 feet, giving a diilcrence of 0.20 feet in the whole 
length, or .4288 of an inch in a mile. 


The JBeder base, as muU be seen on reference to the Transactions of this 
Society, was found from measurement to be 30800.170 feet, but the same 
base deduced from the series of triangles connecting it with Takal Khera, 
is only .30799.01, giving a difference of 0.-37 feet nearly, or 13.510 inches 
per mile. 

Thus tljj^n, it would seem, that the chain though generally correct, 
is not of that trust-worthy nature that can induce an entire confidence in 
the results it produces. A happy combination of errors may perhaps, 
and generally will make them annihilate each other, but there is an uncer¬ 
tainty attached to the reliance on such a contingency, which is any thing 
but satisfactory in cases where the exact sciences are concerned. 
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EXPERIMENTS 

ON THE 

STRENGTir AND ELASTICITY 


01 ’ 

INDIAN WOODS. 


By CATTAIN IL C. BAKER, 

Jienyal Artillmj, 

AGENT r«)K lUO.N SUSPENSION RltlDGES, kr 


The experiments detailed in the following Table were made on differ¬ 
ent occasions, to determine the strengtli of various specimens of Wood 
supplied to me by the Honorable ("ompany s Timber Agents, and by 
private individuals, who were interested in the subject, and who had 
opportunities of obtaining foreign Woods in their visits to the Tennasse- 
rim Coast, Ariacan—the Morung forests, Orissa, See. A short account of 
some of ray original experiments, was published in the Gleanings in Science, 
vol. 1, pages and 231; but as many of the Woods then submitted to 
trial, were hardly in a seasoned state, I have included in the present Table 
only the later experiments upon them when they were perfectly seasoned, 
and ^^■hen therefore more dependence could be placed on the results. 
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I regret that the Notes furnished with the Specimens were, inmost 
cases, insufficient to enable me to describe at large the (pialities of the 
several kinds of Timber, or the purposes to wliich they arc applied in 
the countries where they flourish: the native names too, are, in many 
instances, of doubtful orthography, resting upon the vague pronunciation of 
the people of the spot, and taken down by mere sound of ear. In most 

•m 

instances, however, with the kind assistance of the Hevd. Dr. C^vuey, and 
Mr. PoTTEu, for the Woods of Bengal and the Bast, and ofDrs. Ro\lk 
and Palconer, for those of Upi)er India, I have been able to assign the 
Botanical names of the trees. 

The numbers in the first column refer to the Specimens lodged with 
the Society. The results given arc the means of about four experiments 
on each kind of wood. The term C, or direct cohesive strength in Ihs. 
avoirdupois in the scpiare inch, in the last column, is ex})erimentally 
found by tearing asunder about an equal number of specimens, turned 
according to the method described in Barlow’s Treatise on the “ Strength 
and Stress of Materials.” 

The Specimens, except when otherwise stated, were six feet long, 
two inches square : the distance of the supports live and a Imlf feet. 


Calcutta, 
November 1, 1832.5 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH, &c 








Ao/e.—It has been thought better to leave the names as written in the manuscript, since, in many cases, the orthography according to the system followed in the Researclies 
could not be introduced, for want of reference to the names in the native character. P, 































XIV. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF THE 

WILD DOG OF THE HIMALAYA. 


JIv B. II. HODGSON, Esq. 

KATHM.\NDD 


Cams PrimJ'Vus. (Mihi.) 

The IhmnsH of the Nipalese. Habitat, The whole of the Sub-Hiinnlayan 
raiij^es from the Satlej on the West to the Brahmaphtr on the East. 

SPECIFIC CHARACTER. 

U'ild Doij^y with six molars only in the lower jaw, double coat, hairy-soledfect, 
large erect cars, and very bushy straight tail, of medial length, deep rusty 
colour above, yellowish below. 

The Dog, man s first and best ally among the bvtites, cleaving to us from 
the beginning, accompanying us in all our settlements in every climate of 
the habitable globe, and submitting his fine plastic form and faculties to 
be moulded at will by our wants and our caprices, has been so thorough¬ 
ly changed by intluences very similar to those which have operated upon 
ourselves, that his original, like our s, has been supposed to have now 
become inscrutable. 
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Tlie Greyhound and the Bull Dog, like the Georgian and the Negro, 
are, it is supposed, in their respective kinds, specilically the same ; and 
the test of this specific identity is that the progeny is prolific. But the 
application of this test to the Canine race having been found to identify 
the Wolf, the Jackal, and the Fox, with the Dog, the Zoologists of the 
last age, who unhesitatingly admitted the test, and who had no knowledge 
of a Wild Dog, properly so called, assumed, of necessity, some of them, 
tlie Wolf, others, the Jackal, and others again, the Fox, as the prinncval 
type of the Canine race. The sujierior Zoological Science of the present 
age has perchance suggested some little doubts as to the soundness of the 
test of species above named; and, certainly, if we pursue this hypothesis 
into all its known consequences, we shall see room for hesitation. Al¬ 
though, therefore, anatomical investigation has failed to discover any 
material difference of organization or habit between the Wolf, Jackal, Fox 
and Dog, and although these several races will breed together, yet the 
present masters of the subject of Canine genealogy (M. F. Cuviek and M. 
Desmarest) notwithstanding their continued want of an unquestionable 
Wild Dog, have refused to supply the deficiency of an original type by 
adopting as such the Wolf, the Jackal, or the Fox# 

By M. F. CuviEii whose arrangement of the CaniNjE, has been 
ratified by all the first Zoologists in Europe,—the Dogs are disposed 
according to their approximation to the primitive type so far as that type 
was discoverable in the wildest race knowm then to exist, and of udiich 
there were specimens accessible to him. The race in question is the 
Dingo of Australia. 

■» 

But, as the Dingo is, unquestionably, at least half reclaimed, I pre¬ 
sume that a careful account of an entirely u ild species of Dog, will be 
very acceptable to all who take an interest in the subject. And which of 
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us but must rec^ard with interest the portrait of the primitive Dog, either 
from affection for that devoted friend and follower of human kind, or, from 
the light which the inquiry is calculated to throw' upon the nature and 
limits of the distinction of species. 


The Ihmnsu, or Wild Dog of the Nipalese, inhabits that part of 
these mountains wdiich is eejuidistant from the snows and the plains, 
or in other w'ords the middle region of Nepal. But he frequently 
wanders into the southern division, and, sometimes, into the northern. 
His limits, cast and west, arc, as 1 know, the Kali and Tista; and, 
as I am informed upon good authority, the Sallej and the Brahmapulr. 
"Wild Dogs, probably not materially differihg from those of Nepal, are 
found, likewise, in the Vindhya, the Ghdts, the N'l/ifiris, the Kasya 
Hills, and finally, in the chain extending brokenly, from 3firzapur, 
through south Jichar and Orissa to the Coromandel Coast. 

Nor do and the Eastern Islands want their Wild Dogs; and it is 
not therefore without surprise that I find the first Zoologists in Europe, 
whilst expressly treating of the Dog, as he wms prior to all cultivation, 
instancing the more than half domesticated races of Australia and of 
North America. But the fact is that the Wild Dog of the East (where 
alone he seems now to exist) is so e.xtremely w'ild as to be really seen, 
more rarely killed, and still seldomer procured alive ; and that Britons 
in India have too little leisure to record with the requisite accuracy of 
detail for scientific purposes their casual observations, whilst sporting, of 
new and remarkable animals. I have myself been acquainted with the 
existence and general character of the Wild Dog of Nepal, for a long 
time past, and some years ago I sent to M. Duvaucel, tw'O very fine 
specimens alive; which, however, probably met the fate too often attending 
presents of this sort. 
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But having since obtained many individuals, alive, some of which 
lived in conlinement many monilis and even produced young, having been 
enceinte when they reached me, 1 considered it my duty to keep memo¬ 
randums of such traits of character and manners as I was enabled to 
observe; and, as I sec no prospect of the task falling into abler hands, 
1 shall now record the substance of those memorandums, embodying them 
in such a description of the essential characters, aspect and habits of this 
most rare animal, as my small conversancy with the science will permit 
me to give. 

To ray description, I shall add drawings of the Budusu and of his 
skull, together with (for the sake of comparison), others of the Jackal and 
Box, and of their skulls. These drawings are upon an uniform scale, 
reduced with the Camera, from others of the natural size; and, in order to 
be more precise, I shall in my description of the Budusu follow the 
principle upon which the sketches have been executed; that is, 1 shall 
endeavour to illustrate my subject by constant reference to the Jackal, 
and occasional reference to the Fox—animals which are, or ought to be, 
sufficiently well known. 

Of all the wild animals that I know of similar size and habits, the 
Budmuy which is large, gregarious, and noisy in his huntings, is the most 
difficult to be met with. He tenants solely the deepest and most solitary 
forests of this woody and little peopled region. The woods which cover 
the mountains environing the valley of Nei}al proper afford shelter to 
numbers of Jackals as of other Avild animals; but the Budusu never was 
known to enter them, or, to approach so near to a populous district. This 
prototype of the most familiar of all quadrupeds with man is, in the per¬ 
fectly wild state, the most shy of Jiis society. I never beheld the Budusu 
myself in the state of freedom, and therefore what I am about to say of 
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his manners in that state must rest upon the authority of others—highly 
respectable natives who spoke to what they personally knew. 

The Wild Dog preys by night and by day, but chiefly by day. Six, 
eight, or ten unite to hunt down their victim, maintaining the chase by 
their powers of smell rather than by the eye. They usually overcome 
tiieir quarry by dint of force and perseverance, though they sometimes 
effect their object by mixing stratagem with direct violence. Their 
urine is peculiarly acrid: and tliey are said to sprinkle it over the 
low bushes amongst which their destined victim will probably move; 
and then, in secret, to watch the result. If the stratagem succeed they 
rush out upon the devoted animal, whilst half blinded by the urine, and 
destroyed it before it has recovered that clearness of vision which could 
best have enabled it to flee or defend itself. 

This trick the Budnsus usually play off upon the animals whose speed 
or strength might otherwise fail them, such as the buffaloe, wild and tame, 
and certain large deer and antelopes. Other animals they fairly hunt 
down, or furiously assail and kill by mere violence. In hunting they bark 
like hounds; but their barking is in such a voice as no language can 
express. It is utterly unlike the fine voice of our cultivated breeds ; and 
almost as unlike to the peculiar strains of the jackal and of the fox. The 
Budnsu does not burrow like the wolf and fox : but reposes and breeds 
in the recesses, and natural cavities of rocks, in the manner of the jackal 
of Nepal. These peculiarities of domicile are probably in a great degree 
the consequenceso fthe respective habitats of the animals in open plains or 
mountain fastnesses: and they doubtless change them when constrained to 
change their location. There is scarcely a wild animal, however large or 
formidable, which the Wild Dogs will not sometimes attack and destroy; 
and tame buffaloes and cows, when grazing in very solitary districts, 
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somelinic g faill a sacrifice to their ravenous appetite. Human beings they are 
never known to attack; and indeed they seem to be actuated by a very 
peculiar degree of dread of man. Those M'hich 1 kept in confinement when 
their den was approached rushed into the remotest corner of it, huddled one 
upon another with their heads concealed as much as possible. 1 never dared 
to lay Jiands on them, but if poked with a stick they Mould retreat from it 
as long as they could, and then crush themselves into a corner, growling 
low, and sometimes, but rarely, seizing the stick and biting it with velie- 
inence. After ten moiiths’confinement, they were as M ild and shy as the first 
hour 1 got them. Their eyes emitted a strong light in the dark ; and their 
bodies bad the peculiar foetid odour of the Fox and Jackal in all its rank¬ 
ness. TJicy MTie very silent, never uttering an audible sound save when 
fed, at Mhich time they M'ould snarl in a subdued tone at each other, but 
never fight; nor did they on any occasion show any signs of quarrelsome¬ 
ness or pugnacity,—1 turnedafemale jackal amongst them, M hich they ad¬ 
mitted to share their den M'ithout the least sign of dissatisfaction. Shelived 
amongst them many months, but never shoM^ed any symptoms of breeding; 
nor indeed did any of the Dogs amongst themselves, though there Avere 
males and females. Three of the latter, at different times, came to 
me enciente; and, in the early part of b^ebruary, produced from two to 
four wdielps ; in no instance more. The mothers licked them clean, and 
then utterly deserted them, but in no instance devoured them. One of the 
finest males I had broke loose, and, leaping a six-feet wall, attempted to 
make off; but being instantly apprised of the fact, I gave him chase with 
greyhounds and horse. 1 shall mention his peculiar action by and bye, 
and meanwhile shall only observe that, after a run of a mile, Ave suddenly 
came up with him and found him quite dead ! The violent exertion after 
long confinement, proved too much for him; he broke his heart. All 
my specimens refused dressed meat, and AAxre fed with raw bufialoe beef. 
Besides the grown animals, I procured one young one, in March, about 
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a month old. I kept it in the kennel with the other dogs, where it lived 
for four months, and then died of diarrlirea. This little creature, too 
refused every sort of food but raw meat. As it grew up, it w^as suffered to 
go at large, and never attempted to run away. It was very frolicksome, 
and would play, for want of a mate, with its own tail—for, notwithstand¬ 
ing all its efforts to induce the other dogs to romp with it, one pup only 
out of several would have anything to say to it, and the grown dogs all 
avoided it. Its voice when extremely excited was a sciucak. At all other 
times it was silent, and it never made the least approach to a bark, properly 
so called. When angered, it showed its teeth and applied its tail close 
to the buttocks, in the manner of the domestic dog. When gratified by 
caresses, it threw itself on its back, pawed the caresser’s feet, and uttered 
its ])eculiar squeaking notes. It distinguished the dogs of its own kennel 
from others, as well as its keeper from strangers, and in its whole conduct 
manifested to the full as much intelligence as any of my Sporting Dogs 
of its age. But it was a shy shrinking creature, and rather unmanageable 
on that account, and it would not endure being tie<l up. When this young 
animal reached me, it had scarcely any taint of the villainous odour proper 
to its race—the conserpiencc of youth merely—for as it grew up the odour 
increased more and more. The whelps, when born, have it not in the 
slightest dcgrce,males and females,when adult, are equally infected with it. 


The Budnsu is, in size, midway between the wolf and the jackal, 
being two and a half feet long from the tip of the nose to the insertion 
of the tail; and twenty-one inches in average height. It is a slouching, 
uncompact, long, lank, animal, Muth all the marks of uncultivation 
about it—best assimilated in its general aspect to the jackal, but with a 
something inexpressibly, but genuinely, canine in its physiognomy. It 
has a broad flat head, and sharp visage: large erect ears: a chest 
nor broad nor deep; a shallow compressed barrel somewhat strained at the 
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loins; long, heavy limbs ; broad, spreading, feet; and a very bushy tail of 
moderate length, straight, and carried low. Its colour is deep rusty red 
above, yellowish below. It stands rather lower before than behind, with 
the neck in the line of the body, the headunclevated, and the nose pointed 
almost directly forwards; the fore limbs, straightened ; the hind, stooping; 
the back, inclined to arch, especially over the croup ; and the tail pen¬ 
dulous. In action the tail is slightly raised, but never so high as the 
horizontal line. Though the Btidnsu be not deficient in speed or power of 
leaping, yet his motions all seem to be heavy, owing to their measured 
uniformity. He runs in a lobbing long canter, is unapt at the double, 
and, upon the whole, is somewhat less agile and speedy than the jackal— 
very much so than the fox. In general aspect there can be no comparison 
instituted between the Bu&nsu and the fox; but one may illustrate him 
by such a comparison with the jackal. To a rather more full opened eye, 
better placed in the head, and provided with something like a brow, the 
Budnsu chiefly owes his less sinister and more dog-like expression of 
countenance—the effect being aided by a rather better forehead, and less 
elongated and sharpened face. The Wild Dog's ears are twice as large as 
the jackal’s; his limbs considerably longer ; and his feet larger and more 
spread out, not to mention the great tufts of floccy hair with which their 
soles are provided, and of which we find hardly a trace in the jackal’s feet. 

The fur or external covering of the Badnsd consists of wavy wool, and 
straight harsh hair—in Summer in nearly equal proportions—in Winter, 
two parts of wool to one of hair. The hair is, on the neck, 3 inches 
long ; on the back, 2^ to 2^ inches; and on the tail il to 5 inches. 
On the face, ears, forehead, upper surface of the head, and legs, the hair 
is very short, closely applied to the skin and iinmixed with wool. On the 
body in general it is longish, smoothly directed backwards, and rather 
loosely applied to the skin, by reason of the wool insinuating itself 
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between the interstices of the hair and ascend in with it for two-thirds of 
its length. But on the neck and cheeks you have none of the more or less 
composed set of the hair elsewhere, those parts being shaggily dressed in 
liair, the set of which is irregular, but mostly outwards or porrect from 
the skin. The cheeks have in consequence the appearance of being 
wdiiskered; and the apparent volume of theliead is thus greatly increased. 
The hams posteriorly are somewhat feathered; the belly and legs scarcely 
so. The hair generally has a four-fold annulation of colour, from the base 
thus ; whitish, black, deep rusty, black—the first ring being very small — 
the second and third large and equal—the fourth, small. The visible effect 
of this distribution and proportion of the colours, aided by the reddish blue 
of the wool, is, that the animal appears to beof a full ferruginous red; the 
two basal rings being invisible and the terminal one scarcely noticeable 
from its smallness—not to mention that it exists only on the dorsal surface, 
and not on the sides ; nor, of course, below, where the colour of the animal 
is yellowish and no rings are found. The tail towards its base is ringed 
with pale rusty and blackish—towards its tip the hairs are almost or 
wholly blackish. 

The jackal, which is furred in a very similar manner to the Bti&nsu, 
has his hair likewise ringed in the same way. But owing to the largeness 
of the terminal black ring, and to the very pale tinge of the penultimate 
red one, the general effect is very different. The jackal in consequence 
a[>pears to be pepper and salt coloured with a tawny tinge; whilst, as 
already observed, the Budnsu shows deep rusty red. Let us now recapitu¬ 
late the colours of the animal in the ordinary mode of description. Whole 
superior surface, with outsides of ears and of limbs as far as the wrists and 
hocks, deep rusty red, sprinkled with black on the back: whole inferior 
surface, with insides of the ears and limbs, and also the lips and jaws and 
feet, yellowish: chin darkened and reddish : bridge of the nose brownish: 
terminal half and more of the tail, blackish. Bristles of the lips, cheeks and 
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chin, reddish: those above the eyes, black: irides, red brown : naked skin 
of the nose and lips and the nails, black: palate and tongue fleshy white, 
Avith some stains on the former near the muzzle. Such is the male. The 
female is rather paler and has hardly a sensible sprinkling of black-tipped 
hairs on her back. She is rather smaller than the male, has her cheeks less 
tufted, her tail less bushy. She has connexion with the male once a year 
only, in the months of November and December, and produces her young, 
after (it is presumed—and, for the most part, determined by facts) the 
usual period of gestation, in January and February. Though she has as 
many as thirteen teats, it w'ould seem that she brings fortli no more than 
from two to four wdielps; which are born blind, and covered with short 
soft fur of a deep browm colour without any tinge of red. The red hue, 
however, soon begins to develope itself, but docs not entirely obliterate 
the brown till after the milk teeth have been cast. In breeding only once 
a year, and in producing a small number of ])ups, the Wild Dog agrees 
with the Pdridvy or Chien de rue of India, and with the jackal: whence it 
is probable that the double brood and numerous offspring at a birth 
characterising our sporting xlogs, arc sheer consequences of their being 
pampered and highly and regularly fed.* I shall conclude this account 
of the Budnsu with a separate notice of each of his principal members and 

* One of the fancied distinctions between Canisand Lupus, upon whicli Buffon founded his 
assertion of specific difference in the two races, was, that the Wolf breeds only once a year, tlie Dog 
twice. But so purely is tbc double brood of the domestic Dug the consequence of high and regular 
feeding that the hard-faring Pariar, reclaimed though he be, essentially, yet breeds but once a 
year. Facts like this ought to make one chary of creating specific differences founded on the ceco- 
tiomy of procreation, where the objects of comparison are not in a purely wild state. 

Domestic Dogs in general have no more than ten tcats->and in this point the Pariar agrees 
with them. On the other hand, the Bu&nsu has as many as thirteen teats, a fact which he who is 
inclined to separate the Buunm from Canis will doubtless insist on ; see in the sequel, the remarks 
on the dentition of the Biiamu. But what do 1 mean by thirteen, tiiat is by an odd number of teats ? 
1 mean simply that 1 have counted them ; and that, proceeding on the same principle of using 
my own eyes instead of the spectacles of books, 1 have found several birds with an odd number 
of feathers in the tail, independently of accidents. Yet I never found a hint of the kind in any work 
on Natural History! 
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organs. But having already described with sufficient particularity the body 
and legs of the Budusu, I shall confine myself here to the feet, tail and head. 

The feet are large and somewhat spread, pentadactylous before, four¬ 
toed behind. Tlic fifth toe before is short and elevated, as usual; and at the 
back of the wrists is the ordinary callosity. The nails are strong and trun¬ 
cated by attrition ; and the soles of the feet are provided with the common 
number of balls or rests. These balls are made, as usual ; but every part 
of the inferior surfaces of the feet beyond the strict confines of the balls 
themselves, together with the interstices of the digits, is furnished with 
long, soft, loose, hair, projecting beyond the feet in every direction, and 
giving them an appearance of extreme size. I know no domesticated 
dog, but the Kabul greyhound wliich is similarly provided: and as both 
live in mountainous countries where their feet are apt to be cut by sharp 
edged stones and rocks, the purpose of these socks or sandals (so to 
speak) is probably to protect the feet from such injuries; since pro¬ 
tection from cold can be no object in such temperate regions. The 
tail is of very moderate length, but extremely thick and bushy. The 
length is that of the jackal’s tail, extending only just below the heel 
properly so called—the fullness considerably greater than in the jackal, 
but otherwise similar. In action, the tail is carried sub-horizontally ; at 
rest, pendulously and always straight. 

The head, with its integuments, is moderately elongated, broad, flat 
crowned, and low; the real breadth of the posterior part much increased 
in apparent size by the quantity and outward set of the hair on the 
cheeks: the face more seemingly than really sharpened—broad and short 
by comparison of that of the jackal—the eye, oblique and narrow, but less 
so decidedly than in the jackal; its pupil round: the ears, twice as large 
as in the jackal, broad, erect, subpointed, the posterior margin furnished at 
its base with the ordinary fissure: externally, covered with soft short hair, 
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which prevails likewise all round the edge of the cars within; rest of tlie 
internal surface, naked, but protected by long silky hair proceeding from 
the base and anterior margin, and extending nearly to the tips : cartila¬ 
ginous part of the nose, longish, somewhat acuminated ; the muzzle and 
nostrils, sharper and smaller than in most tame dogs—blimter and larger 
than in the jackal. If tlie face of Hudnsu be cliaracteriscd justly as 
elongated, with reference to all domestic dogs but greyhounds, this is 
to be attributed to the length of the cartilaginous—not of the bony—part 
of the nose. 

7V/<? shul/, or head without its integuments, is such as, with reference 
to the whole of its characters, and especially that most important one the 
ample swell of the parietes, to point out this animal’s place in the Second 
Section of Cumlr. 

It being admitted that the intelligence of dogs varies exactly as the 
size of the encephalon, the fact that this entirely savage race has the 
brain as finely developed as in the most sensible of our cultivated breeds, 
and much more so than in the majority of them, ofi’ers a curious subject for 
speculation ; the more especially as, so far as 1 have seen and heard, the 
inference from the size of the cranium is justified by the sagacity of the 
animal. Are, then, all our pains bestowed or vainly or mischievously 
upon this favourite object of our care ? and is nature, after all, too much 
for art I 1 confess it seems to me probable that the stern necessities of 
the savage life may more elfectually elicit the intelligence of tlie Dog 
than all our factitious devices. Man, with his peculiar gifts of speech and 
reason, is the true object of education: and it is very possible that, in 
respect to all other animals, the “ noble savage running wild in woods” 
has more sagacity, properly so called, than any tame individual of his 
species, however long and carefully nursed and trained. The nasal bones 
are shorter than in the spaniel—much shorter than in the jackal; and 
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the posterior halves of them, instead of heiiig bent concavely as they 
approach a considerably elevated forehead—as is the case in all domestic 
dogs, are bent convexly, uniting insensibly with the arcuation of a low 
forehead. There is consequently very little transverse dip or depression 
in the fore part of the head : and indeed the entire vertical line of the 
skull approaches, by its pretty uniform and gentle curvature to that of 
the hyama,—a form of head of M'hich the true type is to be sought in the 
Jelinfr: Frontal bones, lower and flatter than in any domestic dog—rather 
higher and more arched than in the jackal, much more so than in the fox. 
Frontal processes or brows, small, but rather larger and fuller than in the 
jackal or fox. Frontal sinuses, not inconsiderable notwithstanding the 
lowness of the frontal bones ; their want of development upwards and 
outwards being compensated by a larger longitudinal range than is usual 
with domestic dogs. • The extent of anterior development of the frontal 
sinuses in the Hiausu, and their connexion with the nasal cavities and with 
the brain, are, in ptirticular, more striking than in any domestic dog’s skull 
I have had an opportunity to examine : and perhaps in these peculiari¬ 
ties, taken in connexion with the superior elongation of the cartihiginoiis 
portion of the nose, we may And the true explanation of the Wild Dog’s 
superior powers of smell, despite the inferior development upon the whole 
of his frontal sitiuses, as compared with that of the same sinuses in the 
spaniel. Parietals, as largely developed as in the spaniel. There is 
somewhat less airqditude anteriorly, near the frontal sinuses : but it is 
compensated by greater enlargement posteriorly and inferiorly. Great 
longitudinal and transverse cristm, medial. Rami of the lower jaw, very 
little bent; and the condyles, consequently, scarcely raised above the line 
of the upper cheek teeth. The upper maxillary bones less compressed, 
and the lower jaws more separated, and the intermaxillary bones more 
widened to the front than in the spaniel; greatly more so than in the 
jackal. By reason of these peculiarities the incisor teeth stand nearly in 
a line as in the felincB^ instead of being bent into a segment of a circle, 
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and Third Sub-divisions; and he has niy full permission to place the 
Buansii therein, provided he will pardon me for havina; relieved the toil of 
collecting and recording a multitude of facts by some little indulgence in 
tiic way of speculation upon them. 


Dimensions of the animal. 

Tt. In. 


to rump, ..... 5t 

J.t'iiglh of the hca<l,. 0 HA 

Ditto of the fail (end of hair,).. 1 4A 

IJ«‘ight, at the shoulder. 1 HA 

Ditto at the liip, . 1 [)\ 

Depth of the chest, . 0 H^ 


Dimensions of the skull. 

Fi. In 

Extreme length,. 0 7,’; 

Extreme hreadlh {between thel ^ ^ 

zygomatic processes,).J 

Extreme height,. 0 JJJJi 

Greatest breadth between dte^^ 

temporal bones,. j 

Sympliysis of intermaxillary n 
bones to posterior points of >0 

nasal ditto,./ 

Thence to the coronal suture, 0 2j^jy 

Thence to the posterior extre- 

mity of the skull, or end of > 0 2/,; 
crista occipitalis, .3 


Ff. hi. 


Lenglhoffore-leg, tolineofhelly, 1 ()( 
Ditto of hind ditto ditto ditto,. . 1 H 

Length of the ears,. 0 4'^ 

Snout to fore angle of eye,.... () J3A 

Thence to the occiput,. 0 0 

W eight (thin) 30 lbs. 


Fl. 

In. 

Length of lower jaws from the > 

1 


condyle to the syinphy.sis of | 

r 

0 

i 

'>i(i 

tliejaw.s in front.- 

> 


The same from the former to the > 

1 


posterior edge of the last mo- j 

r 

'll. 

lur tooth, .^ 



Length of upper jaw, from syin- ' 

1 


phyais of iulcrmaxillaiy hones / 

r 

0 

OlO 

to posterior edge of last mo- ^ 

**i a 

lar tooth, .. 

> 


Symphysis of intenuaxillaries to"! 

1 

1 

C)l 1. 

foremost edge of orbits, ... J 

r?i 

Thence to end of crista occipitalis. 

0 

410 

^1 (T 


N. B. These latter measurements (of the skull) are rectilinear, taken 
with calipers—and not drawui along the curves. 


Nepal Residency, July 1 , 1832. 
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Cams Aurkuk Indici'S, scarcely cliirci*.s, as a variety, from the type of Pallas and 
Guhlensladt: is two feci long' and seventeen inches high ; the head seven, the tail eleven and 
half, the ears three inclie.s in length; Above, dark or iron gray, with a pale rusty tinge— 
bidf)w. \\liiti.sh: tip of the tail and a patch on the chin and on either fore arm, blackish: 
weight twenty pounds. Ceeds chiefly on (urrion, preys by night, is fearless and familiar, 
found every where, seldom abroad by day, does not u.sually burrow. 


C .\Nis V UJ.PRS Indicus, new: has some affinity with the Comte.-is twenty-one inches 
long and tw-elve high ; the head five, the tail twelve, and ears three and tjuartcr inches in 
length; Above, pale or ashen gray, with a very pale rusty tinge—below, yellowish; a 
dark line ffoin the eyi-s to the nostrils: Tail reaching to the solo of the foot, black- 
lipi>ed. lleinarkabh? among its congeners for the ucutencs.s of its canine teeth and of its 
nails. F eed.s cliiclly on insects and vermes, prey.s by day and by night, constantly abroad 
by day, very familiar, resides in burrows on open dry plains, found all over India, 
excepting the hills. Weight seven to eight pounds. 
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XV. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON TtIK 

S P I T I V A L L E Y 

AND 

CIRCUMJACENT COUNTRY WITHIN THE HIMALAYA. 

By surgeon J. G. GERARD, 

BENOAi^ NATIVE INI'ANTHV. 


PART T. 

It had long been supposed upon theoretical inferences and conclusions, 
deduced from accordant but vague information, that the chain of mountains 
which defines a natural boundary betcen India and Thibet, recognised as 
the llimdlayat had a corresponding but less rugged declivity on the north, 
which sinking into a table land, undulated with a downward slope and 
spread out into a plain, and that the whole level of the soil immediately 
assumed an opposite declension to that of India on passing that lofty crest. 
But on crossing various ridges at elevations between fifteen and sixteen 
thousand feet in altitude, by the course of rivers which had their 
origin on the southern slope, the snowy zone was found to be of great 
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breadth, and, instead of an insulated line of peaks, to present consecutive 
ranges, or detached clusters of summits rising in rivalry, and even trans¬ 
cending the hither precipitous cliffs which appear from our plains in such 
gigantic desolate grandeur. The passes into the interior of the country 
were observed to run upon a higher line of level, and the streams to ramify 
many days journey within the snow-girt region, as the branches of the 
(hinges, Jamna and Chundb, or like the Sutlej, to pursue their course through 
the chain, deriving supplies from its northern skirt, and the high land 
at the back of the peaks, or penetrating more remotely, and receiving 
accessions from more inward regions and higher table land, as the Indus. 
In this vast alpine tract, no line has yet been discovered that marks an 
opposite slope to the rivers, nor have we any grounds of inference for the 
probable limit of that lofty level, of which the Ganges and Indus, with the 
Punjab streams, maybe considered asdetining the southern declivity, and 
the limhniaimtra and O.vus the eastern and western slope; but nothing is 
known or conjectured of a northward or north-eastern boundary, and we 
still remain ignorant of the extent, the altitude, and the nature of the great 
central platform of Asia.* Lake Mansarovara may be indeed assumed as the 
higliest point of the Indian l*eninsula, forming a plane which throws off 
the great rivers from south-east to north-west, and the base of clusters of 
peaks insulated between their sources and the northern slope of the 
plateau, of which all our knowledge is still confined to conclusions 
from the upper course of the Sallej and Indus, where the basins of 
those rivers, and consequently the lowest depression of the soil, have 
been ascertained to rest upon the zone of fifteen thousand feet, and the 
table land, through which they roll, to rise beyond seventeen thousand. 
These arc but approximations to the altitude of the broken plains of 
Tarlari), which only serve to prolong conjecture as to the extreme verge of 
the highest lines of level. All the waters from the northward deflexure of 


* Baron Humbolpx's Researches were not known to the author, when this was written. 
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tins mass of mountains, from the great Kylas chain and table land on both 
sides of it, running into the grand rivers, which fonii the Peninsula of 
India, or intersect the Gangetic plain, or tending towards an aspect 
comprehended between the debouchures of the Bialmnpnlra and Oxna. 
In crossing the remotest accessible points of the snowy barrier, or winding 
round the bases of its detached peaks, we find the declension of the soil 
every where, towards the hollows which drain off the southern waters, 
marked by innumerable rapid torrents throughout a reticulation of levels, 
which opening into a common trunk or lateral valley, pour their tribute 
into the great rivers. 

On the north-western frontier of Ihilish India, the Sathj is the 
centre of this system of rivers, colleciing in its downward course from 
Mansarovara, streams from the northern skirt of the IJitndfat/a on one 
side, and the higli table land on the other, whit h, rising in bluff undula¬ 
tions, terminates in a rival crest {Kylas) which sends its waters to the 
Indus. At the deflexion of the Snllej at Shipke, (Chinese Government), 
it receives similar feeders from the high ridge of Paraldssa on the north¬ 
west, and others from the north, to the limit which turns the declivity of 
the soil towards Kaddk and the Indus, and on the south the liquified 
snow of lofty mountains which have their corresponding base washed 
by the streams of the Gauges. In this area of intersections, the river 
SpUi is the great trunk descending from clusters of peaks at the heads of 
the Chandrbdfra or Chiinuh. It meanders through an inhabited valley, 
and debouches into the SatleJ, at the village of Namgea, in Kundwer, 
where the stream is elevated eight thousand six hundred feet. Like the 
other Intra Ilinialayau rivers, its slope decreases wdth the rise of its 
course, opening out from a narrow rock-girt channel to an expanded bed 
of sand and alluvial sediment, and towards its source creeping sluggishly 
round the roots of the cliffs. At its conflux with the SatleJ, it emerges 
from a gorge, or mere fissure, between perpendicular walls of granite rock. 
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At tlie villages of Clianoo mid Shidlkar. twenty miles up the stream 
the banks exhibit horizontal strata of water-worn pebbles, loam, marl, 
and ihiely attriled sand, with oceasional imperfect traces of fossil cxiivim 
at heights from one to two thousand feet above the river’s bed, or eleven 
to twelve thousand above the sea. The channel continues sharp, but is 
here little hampered by rocks. The mountains of a gravelly structure, 
rising out of the dell on each side to the verge of twenty-two thousand 
feet, are almost bare in summer, the marginal snow resting close to 
their tops in a narrow Imt well defined belt. At the fortilied rock of 
Ddnkar, the bottom of the valley attains its maximum expanse, which is 
here tlal, sandy, and intersected by the stream : the mountains, forming a 
steep rugged boundary on each side, arc indented by Mater courses, 
Mhicli. descending abruptly from the snow, smcH the river to nearly the 
size of the Sathj. Villages and cultivation are thinly sprinkled along the 
banks. Jn summer, the climate is mild and even sultry, notM'ithstanding 
the great elevation of the soil, and dense crops of wheat, barley and pease 
ripen in August and September. The winters arc proportionally rigorous, 
but the sun’s rays are nl«a>s extremely ardent, and Avhen the ground is 
sheeted in snow tlie reflected glare is intolerable to the eyes. 

The forks of the river arc near the village of Lossnr, the last inhabited 
spot in die dell mIicic the stream has an actual elevation approaching 
to thirteen thousand four hundred feet, winding Mutli a sIom' declivity 
in a broad pebbly bed round the feet of the mountains, here presenting 
an almost innral .scarp to their near summits, M'liich are Hat or slightly 
inclined, but the ravine continues beyond Lossur, and receives the 
remotest feeders from the recesses of the PanUassa, which is here the 
limit of the plane, and gives a northward slope to the waters in the origin 
of the CImndh. The valley of Spilt is thus comprehended bet>veen 
the heads of that river in latitude about 33", and the Satkj in 31° \o'. 
The course is south east, flunked by snowy mountains on one side and the 
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declivity of a loftier chain slopitv^ to the table land of Ritpshu on the 
other; (he more precise boundaries of the district being, the hill-rajship 
of Kudu and the Himalaya south-west, the Satl<j and the British Territory 
of Basdhir (Kunairer) soulli-east. Snowy ridges and high tabular land 
to tlie Indus north and north-east, and the 7*arnldss(i mountains Avith the 
branches of the Chandra lidga north-west, including an area of about 
ten thousand s»piarc miles drained by the Sjnti. Tiom the soutliern 
base of the snowy zone to the valley of the river is a geograi)hical 
distance of fifty miles, and an equal space in the same line of direction 
(north-east) falls over snowy mountains, belts of table land and ridges, 
which, though only cajjped with snow, do not yield in elcAatioti. The 
great lines of level continue rising to the Indus, and the land, sloping up 
to the north bj'^ successive ranges, at last opens into a continuous plain 
inhabited by Nomade races, who live in black tents, and migrate with their 
flocks in search of pasturage. These are the Jluns and Mongols, Avhose 
figures''are described as very hideous. All hither to that limit, including 
the upper portion of the Snllej and its ramilications and even the valley of 
the Indus, considered by European geographers as table land, is but the 
rugged skirt of this great plateau ; a tract of country unseen by the eye of 
civilized man, and almost inaccessible to the natives of any other region. 
The skies are here so arid that little snow falls even in winter and is only 
perennial in the loftiest spots. The section of country made by the Spilt 
and its tributaries, though cutting tlie northern base of the Him&laya, pre- 
sents-a singular contrast to its opposite or plainward aspect, not only in 
climate and vegetation, but in the condition and character of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and in geological structure, the rocks themselves appearing new 
and all the productions of nature different. 

A traveller entering the valley by the sources of the Chundh and 
Parnldssa chain on the north-west, and tracing down the river, particularly 
remarks the steep and insular form of tlie cliffs on each side. Where 
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the hollows of streams take their course, they appear like lofty islands 
with their erect bases, planted in the sand, a)id their almost mural 
sides endinj^ in a flat top on a plane sloping outwards. Near the head of 
the valley these tabular masses are sheeted in snow. In the descent of 
the river the marginal rocks terminate in a sharper crest, and sink with 
the level, but tlie snowy zone upon the north, though more remote, 
preserves a very lofty line, displaying erect peaks with slanting 
summits, like the crest of a wave that has gone by. The structure of the 
rocks is generally a j)ackcd or scabrous limestone, the stratification of 
which is arrayed in nearly horizontal belts, super-imposed upon each 
other in layers like benches, having their vertical faces to the river, and 
their dip inclined outwards at a very small angle with the horizon, which 
gives their declivity a very regular slope, that sometimes breaks ofl' 
abruptly, but commonly softens into heaps of soil, like the undulations of 
the sea, producing furze pastiiraffe for cattle : but the faces towards the 
river are too steep and rmjjged fur any species of vegetable covering. The 
entire features of the country arc extremely arid, with no natural verdure 
or cultivation, except through the medium of irrigation. The valley is 
but thinly inhabited, owing to the absence of streams for agriculture; 
the villages arc consetpiently far detached along ^hc step of the river, 
at a varying level between eleven and fourteen tliousand feet; yet 
cultivation wiiich, upon the Indian exposure of the mountains, shrinks 
and ceases bevoud nine Ibousand five hundred feet, here maintains 
its ground and assumes even a denser character at belts of elevation, 
which often correspond to the marginal limit of the snow upon the 
southern aspect of the mountains, or the line of fifteen thousand feet. 
Tin ;sc cultivable spots occur along the course of adjunct feeders of the 
Sj)iti, or in open hollows facing to the sun between the marginal rocks 
of the dell and the parent ridge which defines the levels on either 
side. These villages, thougli subjected to night frosts during more 
than three parts of the year, and the keen rigors of a protracted winter, 
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are more densely tenanted than those in the trunk of the river, where the 
patches of soil for cultivation are dry, rocky and baked ; and the fields, 
eaten away by the stream on one side, and hampered by the attrited 
splinters of the cliffs, (whieli are constantly accumulating,) must in time 
become extinct. This desolating influence, though slow, is irresistible, 
and all the villages will eventually disappear under it, and the whole 
shelf of the river be turned into a desert: the very cause Avhich has 
opened the country to the abode of mankind, will overw helm it, and when 
the mountains, from gradual abrasion, no longer bear any snow, the river 
itself will be dried up. 

The tributary villages, or those not actually in the dell, are planted 
high above and behind the terminal rocks upon a waving slope in the midst 
of a black argillaceous soil, w hich from its open situation, is })ennanent. 
The loftiest tenanted spots that have been barometrically determined, n^st 
at fourteen thousand seven hundred leet, and crops of beardless barley 
extend to the verge of fifteen thousand. jMen, animals, and vcgr-iable 
productions succeed better here than in the valley ])clow, all llniving 
profusely in a zone that contracts and terminates every tract; of plants in 
the Andes under the Thiualor ; nor is it at all iinj)robal)le that tin; interior 
and flatter continuity of the country may nourish a cultivable soil in a 
iiineh loftier region, wdiere increasing aridity^ and solar reverberation tend 
to a higher limit of the Isothermal lines. At the extreme altitudes where 
grain ripens in Sp'ili, the summer temperature, though considerable, is of 
very short duration in an atmosphere where the heat <lissipates so rapidly^ 
that the nights are keen even in July; hoar frost sonietimes appearing 
near the fields upon the highland and vallics of Rupshu, where the 
want of water for irrigation baffles all attempts at agriculture. It freezes 
throughout the whole year, and so early as the middle of September, tlie 
morning temperature was found between 13“ and 17", while in the day 
time it reached to oO". Upon the declivity of the Spili valley, in the 
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early part of October, at perinauently inhabited spots, the thermometer 
usually pointed between 14“ and 1(>°, once Li”, in a hollow surrounded 
by dead sand hills, and live thousand feet below the level of the eternal 
snow; thus liiving a frightful presage of their winter, against which 
the people are, however, well provide<l through the Sun’s unintercepted 
rays and their eoinfortable houses, their clothing, and even their food ; but 
fuel is so sparingly procured, that during the day a lire is rarely to be 
seen, though always at command amongst people who, enslaved to tobacco¬ 
smoking, arc individually accoutred with flint and steel, and the furse so 
dry and brittle as to ignite even when growing. 

Animals of every description derive a woolly covering from the 
effects of their arid climate. The ■ifdh, the dog, and even the horse, 
all i)artakc of this provision of nature, but the human race in this 
respect is more defenceless than in other Asiatic couuiries, being denied 
all beard, wlnle their black bushy heads seem to be insensible to the 
Thvnnal changes. Tlie Lumas or Priesthood are, by their creed, always 
uncovered, and their black iiair being thick set and closely cropped, 
give them a frightful appearance, like JTmditli. There is a characteristic 
aspect here in every thing, which betrays a foreign influence. From 
tlie soil to the skies the whole is new to the eye and strange to the 
feelings. In animal life, this is peeulinily displayed in the shawl gout, 
the i/d/i, and a species of sheei); and to tlie dryness of the climate more 
than to its rigors is owing the singular physiognomy of the landscape. 
The’silky softness of the goat’s fleece, and even its existence, depends upon 
the arid air and vegetation ; all attempts to naturalize it even in adja¬ 
cent tracts, however cold, have failed, and must continue to fail even upon 
a more precise principle than that which regulates the migration of plants, 
for it is not heat but moisture that is here inimical, and both are combined 
immediately on passing the snowy crest towards India. In their own 
country, their only pasturage is tufts of spiked gramina, so brown as to 
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be scarce distinguishable from the surface of the excoriated rocks—for 
when removed from under their native skies to however elevated a region, 
they cease to live. Solitary individuals out of large Hocks have, indeed, 
by great care survived a certain period upon the hither side of the 
llimaluya, and have even reached the plains of India;—but in no country 
apart from their own bleak elevated pastures, can the species be preserved. 
It is the same witii the jjaks and the sheep which have black heads and feet: 
they may be acclimated upon tiie very border of their native soil, as in Ayu/i 
or Kunmver, but tlie wool degenerates, and the animals themselves out¬ 
grow their status and proportions. On transplanting them to the southern 
hills where vegetation is rank and verdant, they fuid no nourishineut, droop 
and die; those which survive exchanging their soft fur for one of coarse hair. 
Even in neighbouring districts, beyond the influence of the periodical 
rains, and in a very cold climate, tliough the animals seem to thrive, tlie 

fleece of the goat deteriorates, and upon the, hither side of the Himalaya 

« 

becomes extinct. The deserts of Thibet, are their natural soil, where 
they feed upon a prickly stubble or heathy like grass, scarce visible to 
the eye, yet myriads of these beautiful animals chccqucr the almost bar¬ 
ren slopes of the mountains to which they seem destined, and it is futile 
to pursue the experiment of acclimating them to European countries, 
which will be found a mere illusory advantage, for even if they survive, it 
IS certain that the third or fourth generation will lose their identity, and 
the fine wool entirely disappear.^ The sheep of the table land have 
an equal peculiarity of habit, and are even more difficult to naturalize. 


* Captain Turner, who visited Thibet in Warren Hastings’ Government, brought down 
several Yaks and Shawl Goats, which were transported to Europe in safety, and a Yak actually lived 
in Mr. Hastings’ park for several years. Mr. Moorcroft was equally fortunate in the Goats he car¬ 
ried away from the Table land near Mansarovara, which also reached England. Those subsequently 
imported into France have indeed survived under the advantages of a route by the Caspian sea, 
ihi ough an arid country, and the care of a Physician who expressly attended them, but though the 
animals are considered to be thriving, it remains to be seen whether the fleece will preserve its 
natural softness. 
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They are remarkable for size, and the quality of their wool and flesh, 
and a long and very small black head, with legs and feet of the same 
colour. These immense animals are used for the transport of grain, 
salt, tincal, &c. kc. They ])asture upon the leafless plains of Chumurtu 
and the high table land, all along the forks of the Indus, being 
indigenous to the whole of Thibet from the limit of Yarkand to the 
east of Lhttssn. They come down in vast flock.s to Sj)id in the autumn 
for grain, but though here in a tract of country arid and desolate to the 
last degree, they cannot be reared with any advantage. In the deserts 
occupied by the Nomadc tribes, both the animal and its fleece reach a 
finer standard, and there tlie climate is drier, and vegetable productions 
more scanty. Horses alone undergo the transition from their elevated 
pastures, but they lose the v oolly covering that invests the roots of their 
long hair : the wild animal has never been domesticated in any situation. 
Both would appear a priori to have a common origin, yet the circumstance 
of their eluding every attempt to tame them when caught, and their uniform 
speckled colour of fawn and white, and their wild agility, demonstrate 
them to be distinct species. 

Tlu; inhabitants of Sjjtii afford even ampler traits of distinction than 
the animals ; a community of condition arising from individual penury has 
generated reciprocal ties of social attachment. Though poor in those 
resources which denote easy existence, there is nevertheless a degree of 
comfort in the necessaries of life amongst the lowest classes unknown to the 
natives of the southward hills, where indolence and insulated habits have 
alienated those feelings of concord which make even poverty agreeable. 

The common repast of the Thibetans consists of a greasy soup, called 
Lappi, and buttered tea: animal food is also naturally abundant in 
a region where pasturing flocks are almost in a state of nature, and in 
every house may be seen the dried carcasses of sheep and yfiks, and skins 
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of fat and Butter. They arc much addicted to tobacco and fermented 
liquor, and upon the Avhole the comforts of Jife arc in their kind neither 
sparine; nor unsubstantial. Their manners partake of the grossness of 
their food ; no feeling of female delicacy prevails here, and a promiscuous 
familiarity and coarseness in all the habits and decorum of life reign 
everywhere. Their wearing apparel accords with the exigencies of the 
climate and the suddenness of the tliermal changes. I’rom the sheep-skin 
tunic to the chintzes and line silks of JJiasm, which last are the insignia 
of the higher classes, or from the V^azir of the State to the JNomade of 
the desert, there is little in education or manners to denote distinction. 
Authority here, as elsewhere, claims a certain respect; but the only 
courtly deference T observed in iny interview with tlie Khar^uin of Laddie 
(and this seemed to be due to me rather than from me) was during dinner, 
wJiich weeat together in the midst of his greasy attendants, who devoured 
the fragments with voracious appetite, licking their lingers and then their 
plates, which w'^ere afterwards lodged within the folds of their woollen 
garments, or between them and the skin. 

Strangers, especially Europeans, arriving amongst them and passing 
rapidly on their way, see nothing in the country or iniiabitants to raise a 
favorable impression in their mind. They observe them in black bare¬ 
headed groiipes, timid, squalid, and in rags, and every third person a 
priest; but, however unintelligible their conduct when debating in an 
unknown dialect about supplies, or the propriety of our progress, (both 
of which are doubtful in such a territory,) in their houses we were treated 
with friendship and Iiospitality, unaccompanied by that savage feeling 
w'hich protects a traveller as a guest, and betrays him beyond the threshold 
of his sanctuary. 

The complexion of the people is darker than might be assumed from 
the influence of so cold a climate, but the solar beams arc equally or more 
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ardent in an atmosphere, which, by its want of humidity, excoriates to 
brittleness every trace of vegetation, and parches to a ruddy and scabrous 
coarseness the skin of the face, especially in the females. The people of 
both sexes arc naturally indifferent to shame, and alienation of chastity 
in the females is here a mercenary interest purchaseable upon the lowest 
terms. In figure they are stout, waddling and dumpy; in address, 
presuming and indecorous, but much of their open familiarity is the 
offspring of immoderate curiosity. In face they arc not beautiful, even 
when young; wlien past their climacteric, very unseemly; and when 
old, a picture of horrid ugliness; not rt*-gardleKs of the aid of artificial 
charms, their hair glistening with rancid oil hangs loosely round their 
sun-burnt necks : sometimes it is woven into tresses Avhich braid the 
contour of the face, but is commonly unregarded and blows out in the 
wind, giving them a shaggy appearance like wild boasts: their black 
greasy heads are embellished with lapis lazuli; their sun-burnt necks 
with amber and coral, their wrists and ancles with snow white shells, 
and a girdle of beads and other trinkets, all shining in the sun's rays. 
The men, Avithout any superior pretensions, have their peculiarities less 
out of place, but they are black, greasy and imbecile, without any noble 
qualities Avhatever. Poverty and their insulated situation have denied 
them all pride of distinction, and subdued their feelings to one uniform 
level. Such is their general character, and it Avill apply to the \Adiole 
nation of TliihcUm Tartars. The absence of female chastity is a singular 
commentary to their honest and pacific conduct and the other social 
qualities of their natural society. 

The country is every where broken into steep arid peaks, uniform 
sterility covering alike the mountains and the vallies. There are none of 
those fine contrasts of scenery which we behold in the southward regions 
of the Ilhnalapaj where all the beauties and all the horrors of Nature are 
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united together in a single precipice. Cultivation is here solely indebted 
for its existence to irrigation, and this nutritious impulse in so dry a 
climate is far more powerful than the spontaneous efforts of thd soil, in 
quarters where the effect of atmospheric heat and humidity is combined. 
To the climate, vegetation (such as it is) owes nothing, but rather succeeds 
in spite of it. The few traces which are sprinkled over the dead sides 
of the cliffs shoot out of the rock as if impelled by their own vitality, 
but in the loftier zones, where the soil is better and the solar warmth 
mitigated, there occur upon the slope of the strata extensive tracts of a 
thick set prickly bush, which in appearance resembles the surface of a 
Highland heath. 


The villages in the valley itself are planted upon an alluvial slip on 
each side of the river at long distances, and are indicated in summer by 
their verdant environs, and in winter by their black appearance in the waste 
of surrounding snow. The crops of this region are dense, but have little 
variety. The staple grain is Ooa Jdo, or beardless barley, peas, turnips, 
and in a few spots Vhapra and mustard, the seed of which last i& expressed 
for oil. The fields are sown in April and May, the seasons varying with 
the level, and in the elevated belts by the hollows of tributary streams ; 
where the winter is protracted, the soil is cleared of snow by sprinkling 
black earth over it. 

Notwithstanding the almost perennial night frosts at those extreme 
limits, and the severity of the climate during the sun’s southern declination, 
the crops are even denser here than in the dell below. 

As the cultivation of farinaceous grains chiefly depends upon a cer¬ 
tain degree and duration of heat (which, in these regions, is found quite 
sufficient in July and August, without relation to the rigors of the previ- 
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ous or subsequent months), it was an ovcrsifrht which this physical fact 
led to in the inference that the Ooa Jdo, or Tartaric barley, might be 
acclimated to the mountains of Northern Europe. The excessive cold that 
reigns at the highest cultivable levels of the Intra Himalayan regions 
during the greater part of the year, in no way cramps the progress of 
vegetation, since this is eftected by the necessary quantity of heat during 
the appropriate season, and which, though perhaps never so considerable 
as in Southern Europe is more constant: and the solar rays of this 
parallel of latitude, in so thin and transparent an atmosphere, are infinitely 
more powerful; to such an extent, that the diftercncc between their direct 
ardor and the shade is often more than one hundred degrees, and the 
contiguous slopes of the same ridge, within' the space of a few hundred 
yards, present torrents of liijuid snow and streams of unthawed ice/ 
Tlicse facts, and their elfects upon the constitution of men, animals, 
and vegetation, are not properly understood in Europe, or if known, 
are explained upon theoretical assumptions which have no grounds of 
existence in nature. 

The feebleness of the sun's rays in any part of Europe must render the 
mountain acclivities, of even moderate elevations, inimical to the success of 
the Tartaric grains, though the degree of cold there never approximates 
to that which reigns in the high zones of Spilt. Of this we have analogies 


It will scarcely be credited that in the beginning of September, upon the Northern slope of 
the ParaUissa, at an elevation of lifteen thousand live hundred feet, a thermometer resting upon the 
rocks marked liS®, while the temperature of the air was 55°;—again in the middle of October 
when the Sun's Southern declination is already great, at titc Chinese village of Langtrha, elevated 
more than fourteen thousand five hundred feet, the sun’s rays absorbed by the sand had a tempera¬ 
ture of 130°, while the air was 46°. In the end of the same month, in a valley flanked by lofty 
rucks, but at an elevation of twelve thousand feet, a thermometer stood in my pocket at 105°. 
Wherever we go we find the sun’s rays oppressive, and much of our surprise at the high zones of 
inhabiunts, and cultivation, ceases when we become acquainted with these circumstances. 
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on the Southern or Indian slope of the Hmdlai/a, where, in a distance 
of only a few miles, and frequently within a few hours’ journey on the 
correspondinsi: aspects of the same ridge, wc iind cultivation checked, 
and altogether extinct on the verge of ten thousand feet, owing to the 
insufiiciency of the summer heat at this limit, notwithstanding that the 
winter season here, in respect to mere cold, is far less severe, and the 
mean value of the climate much superior to that of the ItUm Himalayan 
regions where grain is exuberantly cultivated. The climate of Sjnli, not¬ 
withstanding the great elevation of the soil, unites the extremes of sultry 
heat and excessive cold; while the sun's rays are always intolerable, and 
in winter, strike with an ardor proportionate to the keen rigidity of the 
ambient air. At this period, when the country is sheeted with snow, 
exposure scorches the face and irdlaines the eyes even to the loss of sight, 
the glittering expanse is here made more brilliant by the rellection of 
skies of the deepest azure, even as black as ebony. On the lirst day of 
November, after a fall of snow, and in a temperature of 25'', 1 was fatigne«l 
by the sun's rays striking through a thick coat, and while feet and 
legs Avere undergoing a constant transition of thawing and freezing, to 
me at least the solar heat felt the most distressing, till the road dcllecting 
round a blutf angle on the margin of the river brought us into the shade, 
where a bitter cold struck us to the bones, congealing the moisture of 
respiration, and the clothes on our backs and our legs, wdiich in the ford 
of a torrent, came out at each step stifll’ with ice. From this time the 
mercury daily pointed near the zero of the scale, once two degrees below 
it, and probably did not rise, and must have fallen many degrees in the 
subsequent four months. What the cold arrives at, when the sun reaches 
his southernmost declination, is a conjecture that may be safely hazarded 
at—20® or—25° for the inhabited spots in the valley, and at the villages on 
either side of the limit of nearly fifteen thousand feet, it can be little 
above the freezing point of mercury. 
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The winters are followed by a degree of warmth equal to the 

summers of the south of England, and a far more powerful sun, but with 

a more variable diurnal temperature. Upon the elevated table land of 

Rupshu, or at the tenanted environs of whatever be the degree of 

midday heat, it flies off so rapidly in the thin air, when the sun ceases to 

shine, that the nights of those regions offer an extreme contrast in their 

✓ 

chilliness, the range of temperature in the twenty-four hours often 

exceeding 40". In insulated elevations this would not amount to 15°. 

Towards the end of August, the climate of the middle regions of Spitt had 

a day temperature of 83"; and clouds of dust wheeling along the river 

bod, and sometimes a weak and transitory peal of thunder gave the 

» 

scene a more tropical complexion than would readily be conceived 
possible at an elevation between twelve and thirteen tiiousand feet 
above the sea, and in a parallel of 3*2^" of latitude. u\t T>an/car, which 
verges upon this last level, my small tent was but a feeble screen against 
the solar rays, the thermometer on the table rising to llO"; but in so 
rarified and elastic a medium this accumulation of heat is very fluc- 
tuatincr, for, when it rains, the air at midsummer is chilled down to a 
degree very uncomfortable to the feelings, and the cliffs in the immediate 
vicinage of the villages are often sprinkled with fresh snow. In the 
vallies of Rupshu, at a mean elevation of sixteen thousand feet, where the 
maximum temperature may be estimated at 75°, it snows occasionally in 
July, and freezes always at night* ; yet such and even loftier situations 


* M ooRcnoT'T, in traversing this tract at midsummer, encountered a fall of snow, which however 
vanished during the sun’s course. M. Csoma de Koacis, the Hungarian traveller, had a more 
frightful picture of the rigor of the climate in an adjacent tract Zanskar, where, on the day of the 
summer solstice, the ground was sheeted with a fresh fall of snow, and in the beginning of September 
the same scene was renewed while the crops were still uncut. Mooucroft when encamped on the 
shore of Lake Mansarovara, had his tents covered several inches deep with snow on the 10th of 
August, with frosty nights in July, when approaching the forks of the Indus :—facts of themselves 
(in so low a parallel of latitude,) demonstrating vast height, and in connexion with analogous 
observations upon the Isothermal lines in liiipshu (if we had not Barometrical levels of the Sad^ at 
ShipM and JBekhar, and Captain Webb’s depression of the river from Niti pass) affording presumptive 
inferences for placing that lake upon the very verge of seventeen thousand feet. 
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are the pasturing regions of innumerable flocks, where it is ditficiill for 
the eye to detect any nutritious vestige.* The marginal limit of the 
snow, which upon the sides of Chimborazo occurs at fifteen thousand seven 
hundred feet, is scarcely permanent in Thihei at nineteen thousand, and 
upon the southward aspect has no well defined boundary at twenty-one 
thousand feet. From an altitude approaching to that line, and which was 
bare of snow, I was in view of a distantchain, tlie detached peaks of which 
appeared under an elevation of some minutes ; yet a few traces of snow, 
like ribbands, only remained on the last day of August. My own position 
was here at the edge of the snow, from which to the bed of the at a 

perpendicular depth of ten thousand feet, Avas a continuous bare slope. 
The opposite (nortliern) declivity was indeed sheeted in snow to the bottom 
of a deep dell, and all beyond me was uniformly white, f If the olyects 

♦ A late traveller, M. Tempi-and, haa discovered in the Peruvian .Andes similar scenes to those 
in Thibet, the level of towns and cultivation having there an altitude of between twelve and fourteen 
thousand feet, and the highest inhabited villages and fields rising to nearly sixteen ihousatul. Thu 
crest of the mountains is proportionally elevated, two peaks having been determined at twenty-four 
thousand and twenty-live thousand five hundred feet respectively : the llimultnja are still su[)eriur 
in actual height, and greatly surpass the Andes in the medium of a large tr.act of lofty level, and tlie 
inteiior regions which already begin to present a more gigantic display, are wholly unexplored. 

t This spot is upon the northern verge of AVnaMV/-, conterminous with the Chinese frontier, 
and immediately above the Hamlet of Changrezintj. The extreme ascent was elfected upon the 
31st of August, the preceding niglu having been passed at an elevation of eighteen thou.sand feet: 
even here we found ourselves so much exhausted by the rarefaction of the air that every 
movement was an exertion. Though the wind had u temperature of 42°, the sun’s rays were so 
harassing as to force us to screen our faces, and for my own part literally to envelope myself in a 
blanket.—Somnolency, languor and sickness affected us so much that wc lay all day in hollows 
amongst the rocks, without thinking of our situation or tho chilliness of night. We slept in the open 
air under a calm rc.splendcnt sky and a temperature of 19°, that of the ground wc lay upon being 
11°, yet we did not suffer great inconvenience except when the puffs of cold wind crept in upon us, 
and congealed the moisture of respiration. The ascent from this spot (short as it was) occupied us 
upwards of three hours, and latterly our progress was beset by debility and such a sense of 
suffocation from the partial inflation of the lungs as almost overpowered our utmost efforts to 
move. I do not think wc could have ascended much higher at that time, had it been 
practicable. At 1 p. m., the Barometer stood at 14,220 inches in a temperature of 80°, 
which computed from entemporary observations at Calcutta, indicates an altitude exceeding 
twenty thousand and four hundred feet, a result which may be depended upon as being 
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I beheld from this lofty station were fifty miles distant (and the eye 
traversed a larj^e tract of intervening country,) the difference between the 
apparent and true level would of itself amount to fifteen hundred feet, 


lartlier verilied by the observation of several contiguous peaks, whose height had been fixed 
Irigoiiomctrically fiom various lofty positions by iny brother, Captain Alexandlr Gekard. 
One point, in particular, which tlanks a pass coininunicating between Kiindwcr and iSpiti, and 
elevated twent}' thousand and five hundred feet, had the smallest appreciable depression, and 
the coiivcxify of the level at the distance of my station, absorbed the trifling excess of height in the 
peak. On my north was a detached group of while tops concluded, Ironi the angles they subtended, 
to he twenty-four thousand feet above the sea ; the marginal snow occupying a very narrow belt, 
but (he surface unbroken by a single dark peak. Beyond them appeared the chain of bare peaks 
in a vei y shuip outline. I took the angles of various points. Some were upon the plane of my own 
le\t l, hut generally all were a few minutes higher, and as the view was intercepted by an adjoining 
lidge, I oonld not ascertain the limits of ilu ir hoigiit or extent. Their .sides were very precipitou.s, and 
from their reddish and often pale appearance, I concludeil their .structure to bo gravelly' or of 
sandstone, of which their ciinfignration gave every sign. Their steep and conical crests seemed to 
have assumed that form by the wearing away of the surface: some were entirely naked, and where the 
snow rested, it was in patches or stripes in the course of hollows. The ground at their base was very 
rugged, iiiid had an ajiparcnt elevation of eighteen thousand *eet, the roek displayed itself below like 
giamto, overtopped by the red lormatiiui; whatever it was, I am the more inclined to thi.s belief from 
the oceiirrenei; of vast blocks of granite in a gorge which cro.s.sed my ascent, having been di$clo.scd 
by torrenls fiom the snow; while, at my nearest uppulse to the summit, the rock was not connected, 
and seemed to run into a secondary series. The extreme tops at an estimated altitude of between 
fifteen hundied and two thousand feet higher were perfectly white, and had a bluff contour as if 
derived from the elements of their structure. The highest point of the bare ridge appeared at the 
verge of interception by the slope of an adjacent mass of mountain which was cut offfiorn my posi¬ 
tion by a deep dell, but I have no doubt that loftier objects were to be seen, those in view being 
suffuienlly indicated to authorize the inference, and being accessible points- as far as physical 
obstacles arc concerned, they hold out to adventure a prospect full of intcicst with relation to the 
structuie of such elevated masses, and the observation of the unknown regions beyond them which 
have not even a mark in our maps. The sun’s rays were very distressing here, but they seemed to 
be showered down with triple ardor upon the chain of conical peaks till they glowed in the effect of 
their desolation like a towering outline of volcanoes, to wliich impression their form and aspect 
bestowed an imago of reality. Some very distant snowy peaks glittered in the horizon towards Rvpshu, 
but the great chain whieli lay to my north in passing over that tract was not visible, and as it runs 
behind the bare ridge and is sheeted with eternal snow, its summits must be vastly elevated. Part of 
the same chain was, however, descried from Parkeul, rising out of the table land m a line of white¬ 
ness, my own level being here nineteen thousand and five hundred feet, and the intervening country 
between me and the objects a little under it all black a still more eastern portion seen from near 
liek/uir, had an appreciable angle of altitude from a base of eighteen thousand two hundred feet, and 
at a vast distance. 
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but some of the points subtended an angle approaching to half a degree, 
thus arguing an absolute height exceeding twenty-two thousand feet 
free of snow. The outline was very steep and sharp, and the peaks of 
a reddish colour, from a gravelly or sandstone structure, had a most deso¬ 
late appearance. The contiguous level, though very lofty, was still rugged, 
and where the surface of the country is more even, we may conclude a 
greater altitude for the seat of perennial snow; and it would seem from 
the oral accounts of the Ijdmds, that the inward and still distant ranges 
confining upon the Tartaric plateaux, exhibit no snow that rests through¬ 
out the year, not owing to any depression of the soil, but to the constant 
shining out of the sun; and it is no vague conjecture to entertain that 
tracts of land will one day be discovered, where the abodes of mankind 
and cultivation surpass in height the summits of the Andes, having 
the winters of liie Polar regions, without their snow, succeeded by the 
summers of England. 

The peculiar aridity of the Jn/ra Ilirndlmjan regions is a subject 
connected with so many meteorological phenomena, and with so much 
of the conveniences of life, that it seems to open a new field to the philoso¬ 
pher. Things do not rot in Tliihety but crumble in long ages. There 
are neither moisture nor insects to produce decomposition. T’vcry thin*^ 
desiccates, and, as it were, stands fixed : the process of decay is slow, and 
superficial things gradually disappear in dust. Where there are no forest 
trees, timber is of great value, but here it lasts for centuries, and the 
roofs of the houses constructed of an argillaceous earth are actually 
baked by the sun's rays, till they harden like the kaulcar of the plains. 
Where little rain or snow falls, there are few natural agents of destruc¬ 
tion, and we see neglected Monasteries yielding slowly to time, each 
■winter eating away portions of the w'alls, while the timbers remain 
unchanged. Ruins in Thibet are the records of far antiquity; books are 
imperishable, for no insects attack them, and there is every probability 
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that literary memorials of the earliest periods may be extant in a climate 
and position alike favorable to their preservation. If any Antediluvian 
relics of the human skeleton are to be found at all, they are likely to be 
discovered in some part of this elevated platform. 

The hygrometrical state of the air produces more important physical 
eifects than eitlier heat or cold, for it gives a nev7 aspect to a country; 
and, in this respect, Spil'i may be taken as an index of the physical 
constitution of the vast regions lying beyond tlie Himalaya, and its 
consideration will assist to explain some of those anomalies which have 
Oj>encd upon us in that hitherto unexplored quarter. 

The traveller in Thihel is struck with the diflerence in the aspect of 
opposite sides of a ridge having in many places not more than twenty 
miles in breadth. The masses of ice resting in hollows of the bare rock 
near w hich no snow is visible, where the sun's rays are scorching, and tlie 
temperature of the air is very mild, for though elsewhere it would thaw'- in 
a temperature above .‘12® it remains permanent iicre at nearly -50°, 1 have 

.seen torrents frozen solid in the beginning of September, where the ambient 
air of the spot kept the thermometer at 57“, and the ice did not appear to 
drop. In the southern hills, in the dry and clear months of November 
and December, it is usual to see w'atcr freezing in a temperature of 40'^, 
at an elevation of four or five thousand feet above the sea, or under a 
barometric pressure of twenty-five to twenty-six inches, -but by increasing 
the density of the air by descending to a lower level it requires a much 
greater degree of cold to produce the same effect, and under circumstances 
of excessive moisture, a thermometer w'ill fall below the freezing point 
and no frost take place. Cotemporaneous observations made between 
various parts of the hills and stations on the neighbouring plain in the 
latitude of 31°, have verified a fact w hich theory has scarcely indicated, and 
geientihe inductions (as far as 1 am acquainted,) are almost silent upon. 
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Tlie different effects produced By various degrees of rarefaction of the 
atniosj)liere and its relations to inoistJire arc such as make the thermometer 
cease to be a correct measure of temperature, for it is not the actual, but the 
sensible quality of il that is so important to philosophical studies. The 
superincumbent atmosphere upon the surface of the (Jamrclic plains in the 
months of November and February, uhen the thermometer fre([uently falls 
below the freezing point without ice being formed, is an instance of cold 
without its due effects, while in the mountains at a height of seven thousand 
feet, as at Simla, a much higher temperature will freeze the soil a foot deep. 
The sensibility of our feelings to those atmospheric inilucnces is but too 
delicate. T^ct one contrast the damp morning cliill of the plains with the 
frigid elasticity, and even stimulating effect of the mountain air which, 
perhaps ten degrees higher, gives the aspect of an European winter. In 
one case the air being loaded with moisture, and absorption farther checked 
by its density, a film of ice is only produced by a temperature of 28° or ,80°. 
In the other, the air is so dry and subtle that it freezes by the effect of 
evaporation more than by mere cold. In the Intra IJimalai/an regions 
this power is so much augmented by aridity that ice often disappears 
unthawed while snow has been seen to fall when the temperature point<'d 
to 47°. In the soutiiward hills the air must be cooled down to ,87* before 
this takes place. 

Every person in India is familiar with the peculiarly mouldering 
nature of the rainy season, though the heat is perhaps tempered fifteen or 
twenty degrees. It is the moisture which is here the clement of struc¬ 
tural decay and of oppression to our feelings. In Sj/Ui, yaks are killed 
in the end of September, and hung up to dry when the mid-day air is at 
G(>° or 08°. It is the absence of moisture here, that produces the opposite 
state, which is so sharply defined, that all the productions of nature, both 
animal and vegetable, would appear to be an effect of it rather than to owe 
their peculiar form to distant species. To this accelerated vaporization 
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is owing the fluctiintion in level of the lakes in Tartan/, in defiance 
of increasing cold. The lake of Mdmarovara celebratetl in Ilimla my¬ 
thology for giving elTliix to several rivers in opposite directions, (a nie- 
tajihorical figure to indicate the point of their divergence) was not admitted, 
n])on Mooucuoft's assertion, to be land-locked, from ideas of the feeble¬ 
ness of evaporation at that great heiglit then unknown and nnsuspected 
and tlioiigli the lake does appear to have an outlet in the iSatMj, 
this does not alter the (jucstion in regard to basins (inferior it is 
true to Maasarnvara, but under similar circumstances) having been 
found wholly inclosed; and Moouc iioft was right as to the fact, though 
his reviewers could not reconcile it Mutli their preconceived opinions. 
Ckainorcrlf. (which is probably fifty miles in circuit) has no passage 
outward, thouL!:h it is fed by streams which have a broad channel, 
and run with great volume in their season. \ Evaporation by an atmos¬ 
phere which from its extreme rarity and dryness, greedily drinks up 
moisture, is hero amply sulficiciit to graduate the marginal limit of those 
lofty reservoirs to tlie extent of four or live feet, which was the maximum 


* Tlio table land of Thibet was estimated by European tlicorists, at ei>;lit thousand Ibct 
above flic sea, tlionj^b Captain TtmvKa b.ul hbewn llie unprecedented rigor.s ol'the diinalu even in 
tioluiv a lalitude, and Mooucuor I’s Narrative bad given us a sullicienlly 1‘riglitful idea of luidsuinmer 
in that country. 

f This lake occurs in liupulm at an elevation of filteen thousand feet. It is a long sheet of 
blue water with a varu’ng breadtit. My route took uic by its margin fora whole day's journey, and 
] encamped at its eastern extremity where the shore was of turf. No water mark appeared above 
five feet, and as I was here in the end of September, that may be considered as tlie limit of fluctuation, 
a circumstance which was assutned by theorists in regard to Munsarovara as proving the reverse of 
what Mr. MoonciioFT asserted, or that ihiTc must be a drain from the waters of the lake. Chumoreril 
has likewise no efflux, though several streams pour the liquified snow of the neighbouring mountains 
into its basin. Evaporation in this dry air is fully sufficient to preserve the balance, and it is more 
surprising that any water should remain at all, than that no outward communication should exist. 
The norlhcrn margin of the lake is hemmed in by a mass of mountain which shoots up in a nearly 
mural preci[nce ot hare rock to a height of twenty thousand feet and upwards. The snow rested 
close to the summit, hut in vast bodies, having a cliff of several hundred feet, and hut for its dazzling 
whiteness might have been confounded with the rock itself. It had ceased to melt. In winter the 
lake freezes, and remains fixed fur several months, the snow then accumulates upon the ice and 
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lliictiiatioii that Moorcroft observed, and I myself have found to prevail. 
The hot winds are even there far less parchinc; than the air of the interior 
Himalaya in autumn,-™wood, books and shoes warping under it. At 
upon the verge of the table land, this dryness was quite withering, 
and every thing flexible was converted into a coriacioiis hardness, and we 
felt a sensation of intense cold when the thermometer pointed between 
40° and 50°, and, under the influence of a strong wind, the clVect of a 
temperature but a few degrees lower was quite benumbing. Tn the Tlritisii 
territory of Ktmdwer, laying beyond the Himalaya, all the fruits are dried 
upon the tops of the houses at the season of the periodical rains in India. 
Even turnips arc preserved in this way. To this state of the climate 
is owing the superiority and preservation of all the northern fruits of 
Kashmir, Kabul, and Kandahar. A circumstance still more surprising 
in this atmospheric vicissitude upon the immediate verge of an Indian sky, 
came under my own observation. The fresh roots of the Rheum pnlmafam 
which 1 dug up from amongst patches of snow at tlic solstice in the 
Himalaya ridge, were so brittle in August as to be easily reduced to 
powder, and moist opium received in Knndwer in the middle of July, was 
pulverised to an impalpable fineness in the subsequent month,—thus at 
the most humid period of the year was effected a process that in India is 


with the return of spring the gelid expanse breaks up with a noise like thunder, and tliaws away, 
and torrents from the surrounding high land contribute tlieir accessions and rise tiie surface to its 
maximum limit. Evaporation now exerts the combined influence of an ardent sunshine and a dry 
attenuated atmosphere, and by the end of August the lake has sunk to its greatest depression. 
Mdiisarovam is precisely similar, but upon a much larger scale in respect to the volume of its waters, 
its elevation and magnitude of the scenes around it. The water is well tasted, which would seem to 

argue some outlet, which the oral accounts of the TAmAs would confirm to be that of the Satlej ; _as 

to the egress of any other river in such a situation,—it is a supposition bordering so closely npon n 
physical impossibility that it need not be entertained. The waters of Lnke Chamoreril (as might be 
expected from their liaving no drain) are unfit to drink, though barely dilfering in taste from that of 
running streams. Another lake, two days journey west oi Chamoreril, at an elevation of fifteen thou¬ 
sand five hundred feet, was found very bitter and brackish, and I was surprised to sec wells 
of the finest water, in the very midst of the salt marshes : innumerable wild fowl covered the entire 
surface. 
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scarcely attainable by any lenj^tli of time, while in Calcutta opium cannot 
be dried for inedical purposes without artiiicial heat. In ISurope the 
riuil>aib roots, at the end of a year, generally require to be baked in an 
oven before they can be pulverized. 


Hygroinetrical considerations seem to have been entirely neglected 
by travellers in India. 1 was fortunate enough in being put in possession 
ot KATiui s liygroincter, in the lour I made to the sources of the 
Hifphasis and (JltunSO, and aeross the high land of Rupshu into SpUt, 
\vhi<“h alVorded me an opportunity of comparing the state of the air on 
b()1h^i(les of the llimctlnya, and the degree of humidity that belonged to 
didcrent tdevalion.s and situations; the general conclusions from which 
were, that tlje atmosphere of the interior regions was more than twice 
as dry as that whi(‘h rested upon the southern hills that the aspect 
of vegetation and the rocks corresponded with the indications of the 
I'.ygromett r, and lliat tlic climate of the valley of SpHi at an elevation 
of b(‘lwoen tw(ilve and thirteen thousand feet, in October, was infinitely 
more, arid than that of Snhdlhil at four thousand feet, in May and 
dune, when the uiiul hc'comcs heated and the country parclu'd up. The 
temperature in the former was between 4u" and in the latter b0“. 

The iiiiiiimum of the hygrometer, in a scale that indicated 1,200, as the 
point o( satnralion was.OOO,the baroiuotcr being then 10.270,thcriuomcter 
o’.}". Tor a succession of days the range varied between .012"^ and .OdO* 
ft)!' the least, and 17() to 100 the greatest, which last always occurred 
sometime alter sum‘i'^e|'. At elevations of nearly fifteen thousand feet, 
tlic results were not so decisive owing to the presence of cloiids in the air 
and to the groat dinerence of temperature, the correction for whit h 1 have 


* So v'riucn in llie MS.; perhaps iiilendetl for 33, 42 and 55. 

i‘ i\t Suljdlhit , Kater s hyf'romcttr seldom foil under 100 in a temperature cxccedlnj^ 90'’.— 
In iif Ui, in October, the depression was generally 45 in an atmospliere of 60 degrees. 

T a 
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never ascertained.—Iii those last situations the weather was very cold 
and imscttled, the thermometer varying Irom 12° to 41°, with occasional 
s]>rinklings of snow. Under analogous conditions the dryness of the air 
increases with the elevation. I regret having overlooked the wet bulb 
thermometer which from its principle and simplicity is, without a doubt, 
the most correct measure of atmosy)hcrical humidity : a compensation may 
however be suggested for the clFcct of the wind in accelerating absorption. 

The face of the country, as far as it has been scfn, affords a desolate 
view to the botanist, but the field is not so unproductive as it looks, and 
vegetation thongli scanty, will be founil to exhibit many new s])eeies and 
peculiarities. A generic character prevails : most of the plants being 
armed with sjiicuhc: furze and spartium form the general clothing of 
the soil. In Uidmal nature, the scene is cipuilly fertile in variety: and in 
geology, there is much to interest inrjuiry, and if elevation is an object 
of science, tlie mountain ranges here oiler facilities of ascent, which the 
steepness of the southward llimulnya, the snow and the cloudy rlmiate, 
entirely oppose. It is obvious that angles taken from an altitude of 
twenty-one thonsand feel, would he subject to little or no refraction where 
the visual ray passe^ through so thin a medium. I’rom ;>iuch a position, the 
higliest levels of the country would he accurately indicated, assuming the 
base to be correct, which liarometrieal observations would suflii.ieiitly 
establish. Objects visible upon the plane of the horizon, at a distance of one 
geographical degree, w^ould be actually elevated three thousand feet: the 
extreme height of the mountain range would thus be readily determined, 
as the observations w'ould be liable to little discrepancy from atmospheric 
causes. The climate in summer is sufficiently favorable for a stationary 
residence, and at twenty thousand feet, one would rarely be exposed to a 
severer night temperature than 20", or during the day, to one of ten 
below 40°, very commonly mueli higher, from the pow er of the sun’s rays. 
Observations might he made on the diminished pressure of the air upon 
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the organs of life and matter, evaporation, and many meteorological 
phenomena. 

> . . 

The hope of new discovery increases the feeling of gratification we 

experience in treading over spots unvisited by man. No precious ores 

have yet come to light, but if analogy is any guide to expectation there 

is nothing against the supposition, that metallic riches may be concealed 

in the lofty masses of the interior, Avhich in conliguration and structure, 

%■ 

corrospoud to those that produce them in America. This is not a new 
conjecture, and if they do exist, their site will probably be found in the 
liighcst /ones of the limestone or clay slate. The lenticular particles of 
gold wliii U are daily washed from the sand of the Satlvj and other rivers, 
aiford no clue to the solutior of the problem, but together with the con¬ 
formation of the mountains and the fact (orally related) of auriferous ores 
having been disi overed in Thibet, there is no reason lo discard the idea. 
Copjier has already been found at Siut<>nam in Kunnwer and in Sjiiti; 
whieh is here at least as presumptive of the existence of precious metals 
as galena is of their mines ujiou the hither side of the llimd/ai/a, whieh 
though discovered, seem doomed to oblivion through the timidity and 
poverty of the chiefs of the soil. 

It is to the inner ranges that we must direct researeli for the germs 
of metallic wealth, and especially where the great lines of level mark the 
highest continuity of the country. There is nothing to expect from the 
primitive formations which shoot up in hard compact masses into the 
peaks recognised from the plains of India as the Jlimdhnfa. 

. In the mountains verging on the table land, the rocks are all of the 
order considered as secondary and of the very class ^ich envelope 
the treasures in the Andes. In those formations we have in a general 
view horizontal sandstone, wackccluy, and micaceous slate, and varieties 
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of liincstoiio, even down to ihe tiausilioti struc ture tinit displays itself 
in c ave riis, stalucdites, is:c. (Sec. uiid coutuins animal remains and traces 
of ])lants, being often entirely composed of vegetable matter. The soil 
itself appears in argillaceous carlh, beds of gravel, clay, and marie, 
deposits of gypsum, and a cincritious looking rubble, indicating coal or 
plumbago. Tlmugb no traces of ore are visible upon tin- surface, those 
mountains may only didcr from the American chain in containing it in 
tlic loftiest zone', untrodden by man ; but the mineral state of the interior 
has not yet been examined, and neither the scenes of savage beauty 
in sonic places, nor tlm grandeur of tlu ir barremness in otlccrs, have urged 
adventure*, to explore scientifically their lofty strata. The fossils of the 
Himalaya in respect to variety, extent, and elevation, are amongst the most 
curious objects to the uaturali.st, who secs here* tin? great mass of secondary 
formations, and c'veu portions ofliie tableland itself, rising higher than 
the primeval peaks. This is sidllcicmlly remarkable in the lofty lend of 
liupslni between Ladiik and Sjnll, tend tlic still higher belt ejf c,ounlry 
intersected by tin? Salh-J }io{\vcci\ the* ( liincsc frontie*i- at ShipUc and l.tl.e; 
Mansarorani, supported hy the Ilimd/aya on the south, and ibinkcLi by the 
great A'^/eev or 7^eeeW//cliain waslieel on its nort\Mird base bj tlic Indus, 
beyond wliich all our knowledge ceases ; but information, and e.'ondiisions 
loge-ibe*!- vague and nnprecise as they are, hold out the ground and idea 
of still loftier range?s, the nature and limits of uiiich we cannot e\cn 
conjecture. The eternal snows arc tlicre re'pelled to an iiieucdible; height, 
resting partially or entirely vanishing, from the face of tlie country, very 
little being lure precipitated from skies almost bttre of clouds. The 
rounder and more lumjiy coniiguratiou of the mountains and gentler 
undulations of the soil wotdd seem to indicate their structure to be analo¬ 
gous to that of the regions which have come under observation, and the 
accounts of tlSs J^amas conlinu the report of calcareous deposits, gravel, 
cluvish, or kaukar, rtibltle, and alluvial formabous, wherein siiells and 
various organic remains, with peliilicd bones, are found intermixed with 
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(Ipconiposctl felspar and the fossil exuviiv of animal matter. Fron\ the 
vast extent of tlic lioinogcncous traet, as inferred from the narratives of 
travellers and the prodiietions of distant points of tlie platcaxix, there is 
every prol)al)ility that the v hule country lyin*; at the hack of the iliindlat/a, 
the mountain lidijes and 'plains of the interior from the skirt oi .Ladd/>\ and 
even the limit of to the table land of the JirahnuipaJnt at TV-s/m 

JjUinptt, almund with fossil relics, the livine: prototypes of which have 
disaj)peaicd from the eartli. The grounds of this belief are not eonipriscd 
ill tlie productions of the Sj/ili valley; several of the most curious sliclls 
hiiviiiir been obtained from remote parts of the interior, but not beinj; 
objecti of appreciation by the people us the. Suhiiirduia stones are in 
Jmlia. thev ])as.s unree:ardcd, or are viewed with superstitions reverence 
as ill the ease of the fossil bones of the BLomnoth, considered to have 
falh'ii from the clouds'. The very few shells which have thus come to 
liuht, are chit lly interesting’ as insulated specimens of the varied resources 
of llu' coiiulry ; heino; from their unknown sites and position deprived of 
tlair value to ibo zoologist, though still identiiyiug the rontiiiuity of 
character, and pointing out an intimate analogy with the fossil geology of 
ojiposite rogion.s of the globe. 

The valley of Sj/tl't, though remarkable for the poverty of its soil and 
inhabitants, claims consideration in a physical Aiew, the river rolling over 
a plane, the extremities of which have a dillercnce of IcacI exceeding one 
mile in a distance of one hundred, a fall unindicated by the appearance 
of the stream. The declivity is to the south cast, and the course so nearly 
parallel, that with the exception of a single deflection aboA^e SluraZ/car, 
a straight line AA^ould almost lie Avithin the Avhole ehaimcl, a feature in 
perfect conformity Avith the homogenous nature of the rocks through 
wdiicli it passes; and w herever an obtrusive formation occurs there the 
velocity of the stream undergoes a change, all the Iiarder or primitiAC 
rocks Avhich enter into the structure of the channel uniformly hastening 

u 3 
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the slope, givinpj the river an impetus, which often roughens to a torrent- 
In the secondary or softer strata, the channel is less jogged and the 
surface of the stream smoother, and where the district is limestone, gra¬ 
velly, or argillaceous, it meanders silently, threading its way in the sandby 
numerous intersections: a corresponding character is imprinted on the 
landscape, the mountains betraying their structure in their coniiguration. 
The lower region of the dell is very ruggc<l and abrupt, the granite rocks 
on each side at the conflux with the Saili’j cut into mural j)recipices, hang 
like vast gates over the slowly emerging river. The eastern wall of this 
chasm runs up with an unequal slope till it is crowned by the sharp cliffs 
of Parlx-yid, bordering upon twenty-throe tlionsaud feel, and repelling 
the snow IVoni their arid sides to within three thousand feet of their 
summits.* With the exception of a few miles at the embouchure, the 
river upwards, as far as the village of is much inclined, appearing 

in a line of whiteness, in this nciglibourhood, especially at Sh'iallair, the 
mountains exhibit their sides of rotten argillaceous slate, and at their 


* Two ol' the pcjks have been found by mc.if-urcnicnf, respectivtiy, twenty-two thousatxl five 
hundred and twenty-two thousand siven Imndrcd, hut it is prohohlo tliat there are stii! loliar points 
in tlie back, ground whore it abuts upon the table lauil. 'J'lie lid^e trend', niong llio Sjnii as t'ai as 
Cltonpo, where it is delltcted to the iierlli east, and sol’tens into \ast In-.ps, licing no longer p, aked, 
and the granite evidently running into the second,iry class of loeks, and giving the blulf conloui to 
tlie masses which have a waving gravelly ajipcaiance, with a regular slope. Their summits whleli 
seem to exceed twenty-one thousand I’cct are foisalvtii by the snow, liven after a heavy fall in tlie 
beginning of November which covered the face of the country—those arid moimt.ains presented the 
lightest drapciy like hair powder. My lofty position ahovi; the cottage of Chavijrezlmj was upon 
the slope of one of those enormous heaps, and they extended towards the chain of red peaks with 
an ascending elevation. 

In a notice by Mr. Coi.r.niiooKE in some English publication, upon the comparative results of 
various measurements in the Himalaya regions, made by Captains IlraBEiiT and (ikraiid, he remarks 
that tlieonly great diifercnce between the observations of the two Surveyors occurred in the altitude 
Parhiful, where this amounted to three thousand feet, which is a mistake either on the part of 
Tilr. C. or in the statement ol’ the case. The station upon the slope of Parki/ul, at nineteen thousand 
five hundred feet, being confounded with the crest of the peak which is tw'cnfy-two thousand five 
liuiulred feet, a discrepancy of sufficient magtiitiide to lessen the dependence to be placed upon the 
accuracy of all the results. 
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bases wo see tumuli of loam like potter’s clay protriidinjr througli the 
black soil. The eternal snow (summer line) here recedes to nearly twenty 
thousand five hnndrcd feet, on a south western exposure, the bottom of the 
valley beinf^ itself ten thousand feet above the sea, but the effect of solar 
radiation in this arid concave modifies a climate, which, in insulated 
elevation would be unproductive of grain, to a temperature capable of 
rearing consecutive crops in the proper season. 


Upwards from Shecalkar, the river has a slower acclivity. The 
marginal rocks crumbling at their surface terminate in smooth slopes of 
finely comminuted matter, and finally in steep dead sand, which repels 
botii vcgelation and snow, till near 'Dd/than, where the valley making a 
sharp Ilex lire, resumes its natural direction, deriving a new feature from 
the tiansition of the -rocks which now mark the fossil district, and open 
out at their base to a Hat pebbly expanse oJ‘ three furlongs. 


The scene now begins to wear a desolate grandeur; every object is 
avid, the parched and thirsty soil ceases to shew a glimpse of verdure. 
The river m inds its < onrsc in streamlets through a bed of sand and pebbles. 
Tiie section of the rock being very steep exjioscs the stratification, which is 
here slightly inclined from the liori/.on. J)duli(ii' itself is perched upon a 
projecting ledge of conglomerate limestone, rising out of the valleys in 
steep indurated masses, which the erosion of time has filed into slender 
spires and the percolation of snow^ eaten away at their bases till they 
present a groupe of turrets and ravines almost deceiving the senses by 
the effect of natural agents. These lofty piles have a compact solidity 
w hich resists the hammer. Their sides arc often scooped into places of 
abode, and the natural excavations are taken possession of by monks 
and a vagrant priesthood, who detaching themselves from the rest of 
the world like the Druids of old, are to be seen peeping out Irom their 
isolated niches. 
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The alley beyond this point preserves a considerable expanse, vary¬ 
ing: with the structure of the mountains, mIiicIi sometimes jut out in hard 
black masses, contracting the river, but the bod continues pebbly and un¬ 
hampered by rocks. The nearclitfson each side rise to a])out sixteen 
thousand feet, and are entirely bare, the snow resting at twenty thousand 
feet upon southern aspects, and except in hollows, not greatly lower on 
shaded sides. 

At the village oftwo days journey about Ddnkar, the bason 
of the river has a fine spread, and is here intersected by sandy islets, 
bearing Tamarisk bushes ami a turfy vegetation, whereon the Hocks feed 
in winter by scraiiing through the snow. The country lias the same 
arid complexion, and encroaching barrenness alone marks the course of 
the valley, while gleams of the snowy frontier of Jlupshn are seen through 
the defiles of torrents, and a sharper section of the mount:iins foretells 
approach to its recesses. The cultivable step is greatest upon the right 
bank, the clilf of which, on both sides, from one to two hundred feet high, 
is worn into pillars like gigantic minarets. Their composition is an aggre¬ 
gate of gravel, pebbles, or calcareous rubble-, the left alluvial sediment of 
the river baked to a rugged hardness by the sun’s rays, and tapering into 
cones which are frequently croAvned by a flat stone like an entablature ; 
their bases eaten away till they fall within the perpendicular, and altoge¬ 
ther so frail as to appear to the spectator who passes them, an impending 
dangc ’ wdiicli hastens on his steps ; yet they stand erect, crumbling only 
at their surface, and, subsiding imperceptibly to the surrounding level, 
vanish amidst their own ruins, from which others again take their rise, 
and in their slow formation and slow-er decay, they record long periods of 
time, being the last remains of a bank or entire section that has thus worn 
away. These groupes of tumuli which are often left insulated upon the 
steepest slopes of the mountains, wdicrc all around is uniformly smooth 
and bare of vegetation, are viewed with timid curiosity by the traveller, 
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who descries them from afar through the loaming air like fortified castles, 
but here man is not his enemy. 

At tiiis point of the valley the river has an actual elevation of twelve 
thousand feet, and the narrow inhabited slip, from two to four hundred feet 
higher, trends on each side Muth a steep cliff to the stream, backed up by 
the bases of tijc mountains which here assume a perpendicular form, and 
the gradual erosion of their surface has thrown up heaps of finely attrited 
maUrr that reaches high upon the sides of the rock no longer visible, and 
in the course of lime will overtop the loftiest peaks, and the whole country 
be thus buried in its own dust by a process of nature, which, however 
slow, is inevitable and irresistible. 

The rise of the level continues beyond llnn^nk, at the rate of thirty 
feet a mile; the river winding with a varying expanse and making 
shar])er llexures ; the rocks of a packed structure assume a bolder and 
more lumpy form, their inward faces steep and scabrous, terminate in flat 
summits, or are deflected in a slanting plane at a medium height between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand feet, a limit which is occasionally whiten¬ 
ed by snow at mid summer. These are but the cheeks of the river, and 
the roots of a parent chain on each side wdiich towers majestically in the 
back ground. The villages of Ilayl and Ilansi rest at an elevation 
betw'ecn twelve and thirteen thousand feet: here the river is still of con¬ 
siderable volume, but fordable with some exertion; and at Lo.ssui\ the 
last inhabited spot, a few miles higher, the stream was found so much 
reduced that 1 crossed it with ease upon a man's back in the month of 
August, but the width of its bed argued its much greater .size at an 
antecedent period of the year. Beyond Lossur the river has not been 
traced. On coming down upon the village from the heads of \hcChim\hy 
1 found its bed, at a spot nearly a mile higher, to have an elevation 
approaching to thirteen thousand five hundred feet, and the slow rise 

w 3 
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of the river onwards, as shewn hy the flatness of the channel and 
creeping progress of the stream, indicated the forks to be still at some 
distance, and the valley, before it breaks into a gorge, to have a vast 
altitude, perhaps not under seventeen tliousand feet. The nature of 
tlie country at Lossnr partakes of the general arid display. The moun¬ 
tains arc more continuous, and throw out their cliffs like a wall, where 
neither snow nor soil can rest; their tabular summits adding a new feature 
to a scene of calm desolate grandeur. 

In August the crops were still green and the morning tcmpc'rature 
at 42°. The village occupies a slip of soil at the feet of the mountains, 
and cultivation descends in a slope graduated for irrigation. The people 
are even darker here than in the lower and warmer regions, and when the 
ground is covers d with snow the black figures moving into sight have a 
very grotesque appearance, as they glide along the sheeted surface to 
which they form so sad a contrast. Mankind here, like plants in other 
climes, groupc together for mutual comfort and protection against the 
pressure of the climate. l..ofty as the level of Lossur is, there is little in 
the landscape to betray its position w hen viewed in summer embosomed in 
nourishing crops and herds of shaw l-w^ool goats. V aks and horses meet 
the eye upon the high acclivities of the mountains, and an ardent sunshine 
keeps the air loaining from the ell'ect of mirage. The Spit'i below in its 
smooth sandy bason might even be recognised as a stream in the plains 
of Jndia. 

I had no opportunity of obtaining precise information about the 
remainder of the river, much less of following it up; but from the confor¬ 
mation of the channel and glance along the stream, while I stood in its 
bed, 1 have no doubt that it penetrates several days journey beyond 
Lossnr, and that it forms the base of direction to a pass into Itupshu, 
which by inferences from another, at a lower point of the valley, may be 
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concluded to be upon the verge of nineteen thousand feet, and as the 
streams from that elevated level still flow by a circuitous course into Spiti, 
(none finding a slope to the Indus) there is tlie most presumptive proof for 
the supposition of higher ranges in the area included between that river and 
the tliaii has yet been observed in the detached dills of the Himdfai/a, 

which seen from sj)ots little elevated above the sea, in sharp towering 
peaks, impress by their imposing portraiture an idea of greater altitude 
than that which is recognised in the mountains beiiind them, where this 
clfectis absorbed in the vast elevation of tlie soil from which they rise, and 
tlie very lofty position of the spectator who views them. The mountains 
upon the Tartaric frontier derive from the elements of their formation a 
rounder contour, appearing like gigantic sand heaps. We here behold them 
as it were yilaiited upon a plain, which is itself more than half their entire 
height. The stream of the Sallcj at Shipke has already risen to nearly ten 
thousand feet, and at lickkar, tliirty miles farther, it approaches to eleven 
thousand. At the town of Daha, under Niti pass, and eight days journey 
from Mausarovara it verges upon lifteen thousand ; limits which, if in insu¬ 
lated elevation, would of themselves be considered as very lofty, are here 
lost in the continuity of the neighbouring surface, and the highest ridges 
arc apjiareiitly diminutive, and where the lines of level reacli a greater alti¬ 
tude the incrpialitics of the soil become (piite insigniticant. In the plains 
and vallics of Rupshu 1 found myself surrounded by black conical liills 
of from three to four thousand feet, mere heaps, yet they had a positive 
height of twenty thousand, the flat expanse at their base being bore 
sixteen thousand. Lake CliamovcrfI, the greatest depression of the soil was 
still fifteen thousand feet above the sea, wliilc l/uke Mansarovara, from 
conclusions grounded upon barometrical observations made in the course of 


the Sutlij, appears to be at least seventeen thousand. It is not surprising 
then that tlie country of the Oondcs, or Hun-dh, seemed to jMoorckoi’T to 
be less lofty than the Jlimdlaifa, and that even KyUs, so conspicuous an 
object of reverence and superstition, elicited no mark ol udmiratioii wlieu 
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seen from a position so elevated, that Chimborazo itself would look like a 
mole hill, and the hi|^liest summits of the Ifimdfai/a cease to appear ma¬ 
jestic. Subsequent travellers have been e(puilly deceived by the aspect 
of the interior, and though aware of their own elevation, erred prodigiously 
in their conclusions on the height of the country. Seeing the mountains 
under a less abrupt form, ami only caj)ped with snow produced a convic¬ 
tion of their depressed altitude, and that the whole surface had a down¬ 
ward tendency ; a knowledge of the reverse may be now safely hazarded 
even upon the rude approximations which have been obtained. .4 tra¬ 
veller in llupsliu linds himself, for days together, upon a level between 
fifteen and seventeen thousand feet, which runs in flat slips, or slightly 
inclined valk ys, formed by the intersections of the mountains which 
arc crossed at their depression, between eighteen and nineteen tlmusand 
feet; but this broken land already borders upon Laduk and th<^ Judas, the 
bed of which under Lcit, the capital, has probably an elevation e.xcecding 
eleven thousand feet, 3 ’et the country all around was very high, and the 
distant mountains in sight not only uniformly white in a region where 
tlie perennial snows rest beyond twenty thousand feet, but this licit w'us 
very broad, and the aspect was more that of mountains of snow than 
snowy mountains, n\y own elevation being here eighteen thousand feet; 
circumstances of tlicmselves arguing vast height and rcinoving at least 
much of the uncertainty and many of the errors which the consideration 
of such a subject would involve under the usual elements of the problem.* 


* Haromctricul results trom tlieir extreme simplicity and facility of observation, have not received 
due estimaiion in Geometrical operations, while inaccuracy in the instruments or observers Irave 
justly depreciated tlieir value. It will however he found that with the correctness of which they are 
sii'^ceptible, their indication.s will approximate so closely to Trigonometrical measurements as to 
leave the qticstion of superiority doubtful. I allude here to those Mathematical operations, which, 
bv their conditions, exclude every source of error arising from refraction or the determination of 
the base and angles of the tiiangle: in ca.sc3 of considerable difference in which the Iriangulation 
involves long distances, ami in instances where two of the angles can only be observed, haromctiical 
coiielu^ions deserve tlie preference, and in almost ail are indispensable adjuncts, and afford .satisfac- 
ry verifications, while the most interesting portion of Physical Geography, the lines of level which 
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The idea of other and still loftier ranges beyond those gelid scenes, 
extending along the souLherii skirt of llie Indus, is strengthened by tlie 
ihforination of the goatherds upon the spot; but those observed from a 
barometric level of 15.320, answering to eighteen thousand feet, where the 


rcjTuUitc ( Innate and vegetation, tlie sections of river courses ami tlie planes of water commuincaliou 
tlirou'^liout a counfiy admiL of no other method. On compaiipig tlie circumiitanccs wliich att’ect the 
cottilifions of the respective operations, wc sliall see fliat the refractive power of the atniospiicre 
involves a source of error of inlinitely greater extent and uncertainty than tlie variations in its gra¬ 
vity nliich almost alone enter info liirometiical computations, and can be compensated by the 
medium of a large range of Simultaneous ohseivations. Incases of small angles at great distances 
the unrerlamfy of refraction must always prevail, and in the various degrei's of temperature and 
Inimitiity of the mediuin througli wliicit a r.iy of light passes from an object in tlie Hitnalttya 
to 'Jic e\c* of an observer upon the plain of India, if the angle is less than 1”, the undetcr- 
minahle rjnantify might be sufllclent to viiiitc the whole calculation, if this is made with 
reference to a fixed point, but witlioiit assuming the estri'tne limits of error whicli are liidilc 
to result from tlie deflection of tlie visual ray in an a'mo'phere, varying in temperature within 
the points of observations to 70 or 80 degrees, the uncertainty still r^ioalna as to tlie rpian- 
tity to be allowed for tlic intcroiptcd arc, in cases where the three angles of the trian¬ 
gle cannot be observed, which include all l!ic grand points of the ciiain, and for whicli 
allowance tlicre is no precise measure, and a mean ln>m the extremes only reduces the lieight of an 
object nilhiii the limits of a very considerable space, in many cases exceeding a thousand feet. 
With re‘>pcct to liarometiical heights, nmcli superHuous ohjoction has been made in regard to the 
variations in tlie specific gravity of the mercury aiising P-im natural irnpurities or adulteration, but 
wliich arc notw itfibtanding, limited to a mere imaginary compass, from the impossibility of alloying 
the metal to any appreciable extent, without rendering it useless for the purpose. These are how¬ 
ever, determinable errors, wliicli may be destrojed entirely. In the dry and brilliant regions whicli 
have disclosed the scenes cfgigintic grandeur alluded to, refraction becomes a compiitabli? element; 
from stations elevated eighteen and nineteen thousand feet, the angles of the most distant objects 
would be subject to little derangement from variation in the density of tlie atmosphere and 
vertical bases wliich are generally within our reach, by ihtir proximity to each other, would prevent 
the accumulation of error by reducing the interval between the observation of the angles to an almost: 
colcmporary result; another advantage occurs in Barometrical levels at very lofty stations in the 
slight changes of atniospheric density, or at least the uniformity of the lluctualions. It is tiue that 
it requires but half the extent of the oscillations in the mercurial column here, to produce flic same 
clfecl (error) as at tlie level of the sea, but this is equally appreciable at the Iiigbest as ut the lowest 
regions, and the disciepnncy (whatever this may be in an altitude of four or five thousand feet, is nut 
liable to be augmented in that of eighteen or twenty thousand, a correction for the liygrometrie 
state of the air seems still a desideratum in Barometrical calculations. Under all the circumstances 
of the ineaburcment when made with accuracy and the necessary coinpciisutioiis, we may safely 
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night temperature was 13” on the *23^1 September, had a sufficient angle to 
a}>proximate their altitude to twenty-live thousand feet, and this not in a 
few detached points but a continuous line of peaks, while the paler snows 
which encircled the summits of the most distant, indicated them to be 
still loftier, and without assigning them the extrcjne height, (in that of 


assign two liundreJ feet for the maximum limit of error in the greatest altitudes, and at the most 
remulu distances trom the site of colemjiorary observations, a tjuaniity not so great as rehults 
between separate Geometric operations by the same person or between dilFerent observers, and even 
less than the difference in the computations of separate individuals from the same premises, and infi¬ 
nitely less than the limits within which refraction varies in the orditiary state of the air. An appli¬ 
cation of the argument is found in the ('Uur, an insulated mountaiit ridge, twelve thousand one hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven Feet high, in the hill state of Tirmiir, north of Ndhn and Sahdrnnpjir, c-hosen 
a.s the grand Trigonometrical station for the survey of tlie country between the rivers iSathJ and 
.famtia, and its altitude fixed by a series of simultaneous observations made under different circum¬ 
stances of seasons and temperature upon its summit, and Sahdrdnpnr upon the plain at an obliipie 
distance of about fifty miles. This being an accessible spot, all the angles of the triangulation 
were observed and the amount oi refraction determined, the greatest accuracy is therefore due to 
the operations. Several years after, I visiieil the spot on the day of the summer solstice, at flu; coin- 
tnciicement of the rainy season, when the difference of temperature between the peak and the plains 
was about fifty Thermometriral ilegiees and the atmosphere variable. The Harometers I u»cd were 
constructed by myself upon the spot. The tubes, though under tw'enty-eight indies, exhibited a per¬ 
fect vucuum, the mercury having been boiled within them. The scale was a fir rod, the horary obser¬ 
vations were made at niy camp seventy feet below the summit, and several were taken upon the 
extreme point of the peak, ihe result of the whole as calculated from simultaneous observations at 
Subnlhd the height of which was fixed, came within three feet of that deduced by the most accurate 
operations of trigonometry which is perhaps proving too much. A subscijuent measurement, at an 
interval of some years, and computed from liurometricul observations at Calcutta, was within a few 
feet of tlie same result. The uniformity in Durometrical indications proves their accuracy. I’ar 
loftier spots than the Chur have been visited at dift’erent seasons of the year, and witli different 
Barometers with the most satisfactory results. The passes in the Hirndluya at fifteen and sixteen 
thousand feet, in the midst of etcnial snow. Those upon the verge of the table land at elevations 
of eighteen thousand feet, in a bleak arid country, and stations upon Parhjid at nineteen thousand 
five hundred feet, and the difference in the respective heights seldom approached to one hundred 
feet, though the temperature under which the observations were made sometimes varied forty degrees. 
Upon every consideration then, the Barometrical levels taken in tny journey to the skirts of Ladak^ 
and at various times upon the frontier of the Chinese territories, may be depended upon as true 
indications, though I have not attempted to reduce them to measurement, but contented myself 
with general conclusions, in round numbers, as more consistent with the nature of the subject. 
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a solitary peak,) there is ample room to confirm their rivalry over the 
southward Himalaya.'^ 

The snowv chain, west of the G mures, is crossed at elevations of between 

tv 

fifteen and seveuteou thousand feet, and rarely the latter. At the sources 
of the flyphasis in Kiclu, the depression of the llini&laya, at the pass of 
Itolujig', is as low as thirteen thousand feet, but the northern ramifica¬ 
tions of the chain are traversed in an ascending: series in that of the 
Parulassa and Latlche, long ridges, respectively sixteen thousand five 
hundred and seventeen thousand feet; a third which formed my nearest 
appulse to [judak, was approached by a valley itself elevated sixteen 
thousand feet, and from the steepness of the-slope in its winding course 
beyond ray position, f concluded the pass in the range to border upon 
eighteen thousand feet. The contiguous peaks, at a far higher level, 
were j)crfectiy black in tlie middle of September,— but before reaching 
Laddk, another range, tlie Pamuir La, is crossed, which being sheeted in 
snow, and the passage expressly described as attended with laborious 
respiration, debility, and the usual effects of a highly rarified atmosphere, 
we may infer to be still more lofty, j This chain runs upon the limit of 
the Jndns, 2 i\\<\ is no doubt continuous with the line of clifis already noticed, 
which appears to stretch away uninterruptedly to the forks of the river 
ne'AY Mansarovara. Pursuing the analogy, by going eastward, tlie passes to 


* Tin's measurement excludes the still loftier limits which have been assigned to Dhawalgiri, 
Chamaldri, and other peaks in the south-eastern quarter of the chain which have not atforded tlie 
same advantages of verification, and may still be considered as desiderata. A few others liavo 
indeed been determined at twenty-three and twenty-four thousand feet, but even those detached 
points can scarcely be taken as a measure of the magnitude of the range as compared with the vaster 
continuity of the interior ridges of the table land. 

f There is some uncertainty whether this range of mountains is crossed by the route I followed, 
but it exists and is represented as a very formidable barrier. My nearest appulse to Leh, the capital, 
appears to have been still five days’ journey distant, which allows ample space for the intervention 
of the snowy ridge Parang Ld* 
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Stamffo, Belihar, and between different points of tlie Satlej, on the table¬ 
land, are all beyond eif*ht thousand feet, and one from Simgnam in 
Kan/iwer, into SpHt, cuts the mountains at an elevation of eighteen thou¬ 
sand seven hundred feet, while the communication with Ilupshu, from 
the valley, is still higher, shewing the barometer at lo.l-iO on tlie doth of 
September at noon. This magnificent boundary is of secondary forma¬ 
tion—if by this is understood rocks of stratified limestone, intermixed and 
alternating with argillaceous slate, masses of hard sandstone and a coaly 
looking substance. None of the primitive rocks are met with in the 
upper course of the Spilt, but near Shialkar they are conterminous witli 
transition formations, where the stream of J*ardli, from the broken land 
on the north, defines their limits in tliat direction. 

The geological structure of the Spili district commands a high degree 
of interest from its iiunierous fossil remains, and the singular tlevation 
and magnitude of the scenes which represent them, the mountains iu 
many places appearing to be formed entirely of shells, and their exuviu'. 
Specimens of these fossils have been sent by me to Calcutta, \\ here no doubt 
they will have been duly appreciated and elucidated by th<\se wlio are more 
conversant than myself with the subject of fossil couchology. Some of the 
fragments were broken from masses of rock lying at the foot of a cliff from 
Mdiich they appeared to be detached, at a height of 15,000 feet. The cliff 
rose like a wall abruptly from the river, but its eastern side sloped off’ from 
a crest of 16,500 feet high, where some ammonites were found. Illness, 
and the languor produced by such an attenuated atmosphere, prevented 
my taking every advantage of my visit to this interesting region, and my 
journey was terminated by the limits of the British territory. Just before 
crossing the boundary of Laddk into Basdhir, I was gratified by the dis¬ 
covery of a bed of marine fossil shells resembling oysters, and clinging to 
the rock in a similar manner, but the suspicions of the Chinese prevented 
my bringing away many specimens. The loftiest position at which I 
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actually picked up some of the shells was on the crest of a pass elevated 
17,000 feet, where also were seen numerous blocks of the calcareo-silicious 
matrix. I was not able to pass more than a single day at this interesting 
spot, but I brought awa^ numerous fragments of the rock. If the obser¬ 
vation of shells and mountain strata of organic remains at such an altitude 
be worthy of attention to the geologist, I am happy in having enjoyed the 
opportunity of verifying the fact—leaving to more experienced hands the 
recognition of the species and the age of the fossils, the classification of 
the strata in which they are imbedded, and the theory of their being raised 
to their present elevation. 


N O T E. 

It will he seen by the heading of this paper, that it contains only the “ first part” of Dr. Gerard’s 
observations on Spilt, and treats of the geogr.Tpliy, elevation, and climate of the valley; the 
second part, which was to have described more particularly the geological features of the country, 
in illustration of the fossils presented by the author to tite Society, has been delayed by Dr. 
Gerard’s journey to the Oxus, and cannot now arrive in time for insertion in the present volume ; 
the lost paragraph has therefore been added from information contained in the author’s letters to the 
Society accompanying the specimens. It may also be convenient to notice here that duplicates of 
many of »hc shells described in the Rev. R. Everest’s memorandum, page 107, were sent at that 
gentleman’s request to Mr. Sowerry, author of the “ Mineral Conchology,” the substance of whoso 
reply is here subjoined, vi itli alteration of the numbers, that they may coincide with the figures of the 
plates of Mr. Everest’s paper. 

Extract from Mr. J. D. C. Sowerby's letter to Mr. James Prbisep, See. Ph. Cl. 

« I had before seen some specimens from the same mountains in the possession of Mr. Stokes 
and Dr. Buckland, among which were several ammonites that are as yet unnamed. The Rev. Mr. 
£vehest’.h deductions are correct as fur as they relate to the formations the fossils belong to, as will 
be seen by the accompanying list of names, to each of whicli 1 have added the formation in which 
that species occurs in England. In the genus Tertbratxila there are many species that cannot bo 
depended upon as indicating particular formations, because very similar ones arc found in several 
beds, and the species are difficult to determine, especially if not quite peri’ect. The Pa^teti 

Y 3 
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mentioned as resembling the common scallop (of which no specimen was sent home) is probably the 
P. (C(jHivahis, which is characteristic of the inferior oolite; the Hdix mentioned also may possibly 
be Ampullaria nobilis which accompanies the Cirrus in the lower beds of the mountain limestone of 
England and Ireland.” 

5, Camden Terrace^ 14<A October. 


List of Himalayan Fossil Shells. 

PI. I, I'igs. 2, S, S’-Ammoniles ajundotns, anguinus of Schlotheim, Zeiten Versteinernngen Wiir- 

tembergst. ix. f. 2. Min. Con. tab. ccxxii. fig. 5 is the same shellLias 
formation. The large specimen is filled with sulphate of barytes. 

'iti^Bekmnilcs sulcatuSf Sillut, Miller, (Trans. Geol. Soc., 2il series, vol. II, pt. I, 
pi. 8, fig. 3, 4, and 5.) Bel. apickonus, Plainville’s Memoire. Lias, iiifeiior 
oolite. 

15—.4/lV■o/^^v of a Keleiniiife, peiliaps of B. svkaius.— Orthocrra roniat of Min, 
Con. tab. ix, alihoiigli called an oillioccra, is only an alvcoluis similar to this. 

PI. II, Fig. 19 --AWcm/o (rather thannc'v species. 

22, 2^—Spirifer striafus. (Min. Con. tab- cclxx.) Mountain limestone. 

25—Cast of the interior of the same shell. 

2i — Pro(h(cta scubrinda. (Min. Con. t. Ixix. fig. 1.) Thi.5 and the in/cr are in 
a stone strongly resembling some of the Tiun.dtion slate of England. 

2^—AstartcplamtOy var. (Min. Con. tab. cclvii.) Ihfcrior oolite. A variety of 
this shell is found at Bayeux in Normandy, and i.s railed Crassim modiolaus. 

28— A^wcm/o, an unnamed species; similar fossils occur in the mountain lime and lias. 

29— strongly resembles a poition of some large Inoceramusy but is not peifcct enough 

to determine.” 


Of the other shells depicted in the plates, there were at that time no duplicates 
for transmission to England. The shells in Plate III, are for the same reason 
unnamed. 

J. P. 
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DISCOVERY OF RLATINA IN AVA. 


Ik JAMES PlilNSEP, I.-.U.S., See. Ph. Cl. 


The first suspicion of the existence of Platina in the Gold Dust of Ava, 
occurred to Mr. Charles Lane, a merchant residing at the Burmese 
capital, Amerapiira, in 1830. That gentleman transmitted through Major 
Burney, the Kesident, a small button of the suspected metal, along with 
other minerals, to Mr. George Sminton, who presented them to the 
Asiatic Society on the 15th January, 1B31. 

A Note on the examination of this button was published by myself in 
the Gleanings in Science for the following month, in which it was shewn 
that the metallic bead was a fused alloy of platina, gold and iridium, with 
iron, arsenic and lead. It had a specific gravity of 17.2, and was fusible 
at a forge heat into a round button. At a temperature of 1900° under a 
miilfie, it assumed a dull granular spongy texture and a dark black colour, 
without loss of weight. The lead had no doubt been added to render 
the metal fusible: aud when once united, there is known to be great 
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difficulty in again separating the metals. Platina cannot be purified by 
cupellation like gold, on account of its infusibility, which causes the alloy 
to solidify before the whole of the lead has been oxidized and driven oft'. 

Having expressed a desire to obtain some of the native mineral in 
grains, Mr. Lane was so kind as to send a specimen which he had with 
difficulty procured in the course of the following year : but he was never 
able to send a second supply ; so, being unwilling to consume the whole 
specimen in an analysis, I have contented myself with a rough examina¬ 
tion of a small portion. 

Before giving the results, however, it may be useful to bring together 
into one view the whole of the observations of the discoverer, and of Major 
Burney, on the locality^ and mode of extraction of this precious mineral. 

Mr. Lane’s first announcement was expressed in the following terms : 

“ * Mixed with the gold dust, found to the northward of Ava, arc a 
quantity of grains of metal, having every appearance of iron; they are 
easily corroded, and are also affected by the magnet: by melting these 
grains, and keeping them in fusion, until the metal is no longer observed 
to scorify, the enclosed button of metal is left at the bottom of the 
crucible. 

This metal, when mixed with gold, is found to increase its brilliancy. 
The King’s ear-rings are made of a small quantity of it, mixed with pure 
gold ; it is very brittle, and all our attempts have hitherto failed in making 
it malleable.’ ” 

In addition to this information, Mr. Swinton received the following 
particulars from Major Burney in January 1832. 
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“ ‘ I find that a good deal of the platina ore is brought from some 
mountain torrents, or small streams, which fall into the Kyeudween river 
from the westward, near a town called Kannee; and it is collected 
in a very curious manner, as Mr. Lane is informed, although he hesitates 
to believe the fact. The horns of a species of wild cow in this country 
called Titaiv, perhaps the same as the Nylgao of India, have a velvet coat 
before the animal readies the age of two or three years: a number of these 
horns are taken and fixed in the beds of the small streams, and at the 
close of the rainy season, when the water subsides, a cloth is put down 
over each horn separately ; and the horns, and cloth, as well as a portion 
of the sand aroimd tlieiii, are taken up together. The horns appear to 
collect around tliern a good deal of gold dust, which the streams have 
washed down, and with this dust grains of platina are found mixed. 

The Burmese look chiefly for tlie gold dust, separating and bringing 
that alone generally to Ava *, and although Mr. Lane has often urged the 
men w ho are engaged in this trade to bring at once the whole of what they 
take up with the horns, lie has not yet been able to persuade them to do 
so. Tliese horns sell sometimes for 12 or 13 ticals a piece: deer’s horns 
are sometimes used instead of them. 

The Burmese call platina, Sheen-th&n ; much of this ore is also found 
wdth the gold dust collected among the small streams which fall into the 
Irau'ddi, to the nortliward, in the direction of ” . . 


ANALYSIS. 

f 

One hundred grains were taken for the determination of the specific 
gravity. They were iiimersed in water in a small glass tubei for wl^ich a 
counterpoise had been previously adjusted, and the air was takep out by 
exhaustion under the receiver of a pneumatic pump. 0.2 grains remained 
floating on the surface of the water, which, on examination with a 
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microscope, proved to consist of spinel, augite, silex, and one very minute 
emerald 

The specific gravity of the mixed grains at 75.® was 12.17. 

Fifty grains, dried, were then taken for analysis. 

1. From this were separated, under the microscope, 0.5 grains of gold. 

2. The magnet reidoved also 0.4 of small black grains, supposed to 
be crystalized magnetic oxide of iron. 

3. Theremainder consisted of two portions, which were imperfectly se¬ 
parated ; A, shining scaly grains of a silver colour; & B, dark black grains. 

4. The white metallic scales (A) had a specific gravity of OJO—the 

quantity separated weighed 8.5 grains. The black residue (B) weighed 40.6. 

. •» 

6. The silvery scales (A) were digested in boiling nitric acid, and 
caused a slight disengagement of nitrous fumes. The solution was not 
afiected by muriatic acid, and consequently contained no silver; but car¬ 
bonate of potaAh threw down a slight flocculent white precipitate, weighing 
less than 0.2 grains, which was not examined. It was probably carbonate 
of iron. The scales were then digested twice in boiling nitromuriatic acid^ 
which acquired a deep orange colour, but left undissolved a portion of the 
scales aiid such of the black grains as bad not been thoroughly separated 
from the i the weight of this residue was 3.7 grains. 

I ' . ■#'<*' 

4 

6. The separated portioh of dark grains (B) was also boiled several 
times in cohcentrated nitromuriatic acid, which took up 16.4 grains, and 
left untouched 24.2 grains, among which were discernible several of the 
shining scales not separated in the first instance. 
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7. The two nitromuriatk solutions were mixed together and treated 
with muriate of ammonia, which threw down a copious orange precipitate 
of the triple salt of platina, w'eighing 21.9 grains, which are equivalent to 
9.45 of metallic platina, or nearly twenty per cent. 

8. The solutions still retaining their orange red colour were treated 

with carbonate of potash, which precipitated at first mere oxide of iron 
and afterwards a bulky gelatinous precipitate of a light yellow colour, 
which was left unexamined for want of leisure, but which was sup¬ 
posed to contain a small portion of some earth mixed with carbonate 
of iron. . . 


9. The undissolved residue of A and B, 27.9 grains, was mixed with 
caustic potasli, and heated to redness in a platina crucible, according to the 
formula of Wollaston, to rid it of silicious matter which prevents the ready 
solution of the metallic grains. The fused mass was dissolved out of the 
crucible with weak muriatic acid.i and was boiled in the same, imparting 
to it a bright yellow colour. The black grains remained in deposit, and 
were but little aflected even by repeated boiling in nitromuriatic acid. 
Tlie process was repeated with the same want of success. 21.82 grains of 
a fine heavy blue-black powder remained out of the original 28 grains: 
much of the dilFerence must be attributed to the los9 in such an operation 
upon a fine powder;—a part, however, is accounted for.in.the earths and 
iron taken up by the muriatic acid. v . .« 

10, According to the experiments of R. BtNOLEy, Bsq.» H. M. Assay- 

Master, at the London Mint, small portions of , platina and its companion 
metals in alloy with gold may be separated by the ordinary process for 
refining gold, or quartation with silver and solution in nitric acid. I there¬ 
fore endeavoured to obtain a solution of the refractory metal by mating it 
w'ith gold., ' ' . ' 
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For this purpose, 2 grains of the black powder were wrapped up in a 
plate of pure gold weighing 20 grains, which was again enclosed in /iO grains 
of pure silver, and the whole fused together in a wind furnace. The bead 
exhibited black specks, as of iron oxide, on parts of its surface, but most 
of the powder had united with the compound metal. 

On lamination and dissolution in the usual w^ay, the nitric acid did 
not acquire any peculiar colour, and the gold cornet, when annealed, 
shewed the same spotted appearance as had been remarked in the button : 
it had a weight of 21 grains. On solution of this gold in nitromuriatic 
acid, the liquid took a dirty green colour from the suspension of a very tine 
dark blue powder, which quickly subsided, and had the same appearance 
as at first. The powder was placed in a Stourbridge clay crucible and 
urged in the heat of a forge until the crucible melted, without reduction of 
the powder to the metallic state ; and it was only upon subjection to the 
oxiliydrogen flame that it was agglutinated into a bright metallic sponge, 
similar to that of the iridium separated in the analysis of the platina but¬ 
ton from Ava, before alluded to. 

From the above imperfect examination, it appears that there is a pre¬ 
dominance of iridium in the Ava platina ore to a much larger extent than in 
the ores iVom SoutA America or from the Ural mountains. I hope hereafter 
to obtain a more copious supply of the mineral, and then to ascertain the 
presence of oxmium and the other metals which usually accompany pla¬ 
tina. The present Note has been drawn up solely with a view to certify 
the interesting fact of the existence of platina among the gold washings of 
the Ava rivers; and in connection with that fact it may be farther stated, 
that the platina constitutes 20 per cent, of the cleaned ore, and that it 
is accompanied with about twice its weight of iridium. The remainder 
appears to be chiefly oxide iron. 
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List of Donations to the Museum of the Physical Class of the Asiatic Sociefy, 
from the \st January 1828, to the 30^4 June 1833. 


Adam, J. Esq. (late.)—A specimen of tUe Ornitlioryncus Paradoxus from Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

Babington, II. Esq.—S pecimens of Iron Ore from Sanildialpur. 

Baker, Captain.~415 specimens of Indian Woods. 

Bellkw, Captain.-—a Cross Bow and Quiver of Arrows willi a specimen of the Poi.son used 
for them. 

Benson, W. B. Esq.— A series of Land and Eresh Water Sludls of Uie Doab, and of (he 
Gangetic Provinces. 

Bishop Turner, Right REvinEND.—A specimen of Plumbago fiom Ceylon, 

Bruce, Captain W.—Specimens of Minerals from Persia, from Rotas—from the Coast of 
Tenasserim, Ac. 

Buckland, Reverend, Professor.— Specimens of Coprolite from the Lias of Lymeregis, 
Dorset. 

Burnes, Lieutenant A.—Minerals from the Punjab and the Oxus—Limestone of Sehwan 
and of the Indus—Granite of Abu, and Limestone from between the Oxu.s and 
Bokhara—Belemnitcs from the Eastward of the Aral and a small Fossil Bivalve 
from Bokhara. Coal from Kohat near Peshawar. 

Burnet, Major.— MineraU from Ava, and specimens of Ava Platina in Grains. 

Burroughs, DR.-.Stuil'ed specimens of American Birds. 
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('alder, Jas, Tvsq.— a pfries of spccitiens containing Organic Remains from tlie ncighbour- 
l)oocl of the Giants’ Gauseway in Irelanti—Species of Mulinsca from the Coast 
of Ceylon—(icological sjKiciinoiis from the vicinity of Simhih, anti from the 
Himalaya Range—Specimens of the Fossil Rones from tlic ncighhourhootl of 
I'rome in Ava. 


C VUTLEY, Lieutenant— Specimen of a Trap Rock or Dyke, discovered near Masuri. 
CoULTHAUT), ATTAIN. —Geological Spcciiucns from Sugar. 


CitAfRojT, IV. I’st|.—Specimen of the Coal Strata lately di.seovered at Sanarim and near the 
Suiiiilariuin, in (he Knsya Hills—Serie.s of Rucks and Minerals from Chira 
l*uiiji—Specimens of Limestone of the Sylhet Quarrie.s. 


CuoMMEiAN, Liiu TENANT .1. A.—Specimen of Fossil Ammonite from the Carboniferous 
Limestone of Swansea. 

Dav idson, C vttain.—A large Stpiare Brick, dug up at Goalpara in AvS.sam. 

Di'.sjaisdins, Monsr. J.—Specimens of the Scincus Hojevii and the S Boutonii and the 
S(jillc du ’1 I. Maurice, preserved in Spirits, and some Fossil hones of the 
Turtle, discovered in an estate at Flaoup 

l)l I'K, W. I'sg.—Specimens of Minerals from the Guomadong Hills. 

Dl ncan, Dr. — Fossil bones of an Flephant found in the river near Culpee. 

Fverest, Reverend R.—Specimens of Vegetable impressions in the Coal and Shale of 
Raiiiganj—Gcologieal specimens from the Raingorh District. 

1'iNNis, Lieutenant I.—Specimens of (he Minerals in and near the coal vcins-atllassingahad. 

Franklin, Captain F. —Geological Specimens of Sagar and Juhalpur, from Bundlekhand, 
Boghelkliand. 


Gerard, Dr, J.—A series of Fossil Shells from the Himalayan Mountains. 

Govan, Dr.—R ock specimens from the vicinity of Sinilah—A fragment (rf Calcareous 
Rock of Soobatoo—Organic remains from the Satlez. 

Grey, Sir ChAS. E.—On Rnrope, a ('abinet of Mineralogical and Geological specimens, 
euinprising a large collection of Indian specimens—Series of Rocks at Penang 
and tho neighbouring Islands, 

a 
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Griersov, Dr. J. —Specimen of the long-cared Bat (Vcspcrtilio Aurilus.) 

Hari>je, Dr.—S pecimens of Lias Limestone witli Organic Remains—Mineral Specimens 
from Central India—Biana. 

Heath, J. Esq. —Specimens of the Iron Ores of the Salem Hills. 

Henderson, Dr. J.- - A sample of the Petrified Wood of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Hodgson, B. 11. Esq. —Specimens of the Copper Ore from Nipal. 

Hodgson, Colonel.— A Geological Map of England. 

Hutchinson, Captain. —A stufl'ed Albatross. 

Kerr, Mr. —Specimens of Copper Ore from Ncllorc. 

Langstaff, Dr. J.—Specimens of Sandstone of Sikrigali with Vegetable impressions of 
Perns, Ac. 

Leslie, Dr. —Drawings of a Doc and its Skull. 

Lea, Professor. —Specimens of American Shells. 

Lewis, Mr.—A specimen of Rock from the summit of Mount Opliir, Malacca. 

Lloyd, Lieutenant R.—A series of Geological specimens of the Rocks iii theTennasscrim 
Archipelago. 

Malcolmson, Dr.—F ragment of Bono, from a cave in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad. 

MoRtsON, Colonel W.—Specimen of the Garnet Sand from Cape Comorin and some Fossil 
Seeds. 

Noton, B. Esq.— Specimens of Zeolites from Bombay. 

Pearson, Dr. J. T.—A stuffed specimen of a .species of Felis, native of the Midnapur 
Jungles. 

Ravensiiaw, E. C.—Specimens of Coal from the North Moradabad District. 

Richardson, D.—Specimens of the Coal from Gendab, on the Neengtee, or Kuenduen 
River. 
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Rose, R. Esq. —GcologicAl specimens from Midnaporo, Sumbhalpore and Ralasore. 

Ross, D. Es(^.—Specimens of Antliracite from the Karukpnr Hills near Bhagulpur—Speci¬ 
mens of nituminous Coal from the banks of the Warda River near Chanda.— 
Also Specimens of Clay and Quart/.y Sand, from the experimental Boring in the 
Tort of (.'ulcuttu. 

Ro\le, Dll. .1.—Geological specimens from Rajpur Masuri, in the Dchra Doon—Specimens 
of Rocks from the. new Benares Road. 

Ryan, Sir Edward. —Serie.s of Volcanic specimens from Mount Vesuvius. 

Sa(!P,, (.\ai'Tain W .—Specimens of the Coal from the Coal Field of Palamoo. 

S( (»TT, jMr.—A sciics of Stalagmitic Balls from the CossyaU Hills—three boxes of Minerals 
from Assam and Sylhet. 

Smith, Mr.—S pecimens of Lithographic Printing from Stones of Bundelkhand, Agra 
and Rotas. 

Smith, Liki tenant T,—Geological specimens of Uic late Dr. Voysey, 

Sdilsduky, Dr. (t. G.—.Specimens of Fossil Bones from Jabalpur and in its neighbourhood. 
—Silicilied Shell Brescia, from Jubalpur. 

Stewart, Major Joskch.— Specimens of Sandstone from Agra. 

Strong, Dr. F. P.—Specimens of the Clay obtained by boring near the Salt Water Lake, 
and in Fort William—Peat earth from Dum-Dum road. 

'J’kh'AIK, C.—Fossil Bones from the Isle of France, and a specimen of the Silk produced 
from the Madagascar Worm—a collection of Geological specitnens and Minerals. 

Thomson, Lieetenant .T. (Engineers.)— Geological specimens from Gyah and Rotas 
Garb. 

Walters, IT. Esy.—A box of Rock specimens and Minerals from the Casiya Hills—Geolo¬ 
gical specimens and Coal from Arracan and Ramree, 

Ward, Mr.—Specimens of the Calcareous Deposit found about the hot spring in Bencoolen. 

Watson, Colonel T. C,—-A Model of Theodore Jones St Co.’s Suspension Wheels. 
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